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UNIVERSALIST QUARTERLY 


AND 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


ArtTIcLE I, 


The Nineteenth Century ; Progress and Prospects. 


In the opinion of some chronologists, the world entered 
on the last half of the nineteenth century, the first day of 
the year 1850; others contend, and with more reason, as 
it seems to us, that the last half of the century began on 
the 1st of January, 1851. In this belief, nothing seems 


more fitting than that we should consider, under the noon: 
of our century, how the world is moving, whether society 
has been making any progress, what part our own age is 
acting in the drama of time, and what prospects are be- 
fore us. 

No philosophical question is more important to a think- 
ing and earnest mind, than that of human progress. The 
study of History, with reference to this point, seems 
almost essential to vigorous intellectual health. If a sen- 
sitive mind is tempted to despair at the obstinacy of present 
conservatism, and the brute resistance of error and tyranny 
to the sway of truth and mercy, it is well to look back ; 
for we may gain courage by seeing that there have been 
darker periods in the past, and more disheartening crises, 
which did not extinguish the light, nor barricade all the 
avenues of advance. If an enthusiastic mind has dreams 
of an epoch, near at hand, when his visions, however 
worthy of triumph, shall be realized, and all his castles in 
the air be copied, turret for turret, in solid masonry on 
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the earth, it is well that he should look into the past, and 
learn that a century is hardly a year in the growth of hu- 
manity; that it takes a very long while for a simple moral 
principle to put on the vesture of fact; and that “ Provi- 
dence moves through time, as the gods of Homer through 
space,—it makes a step, and ages have rolled away!” 
The hot-headed abstractionist should study the facts of 
history as a mental anodyne, that he may learn the sta- 
bility of society, and the law of slow, organic growth; the 
conservative and the desponding should study the philoso- 
phy of history as a mental stimulant, to see that it steadily 
does grow. 

If we would comprehend, too, the mission and work of 
our own age, we must study its ideas and tendencies 
philosophically, in their linear connections or filial rela- 
tions with the ages from which we have descended. In 
this way we may be aided to see what is real and what 
transitory in its work, and may obtain something like the 
light of prophecy upon the future, by distinguishing the 
elements which must be considered the permanent and 
ripening truths of history, from the periodical errors that 
have often germinated, and always died. In the heat of 
action, the practical men do not fully comprehend the 
work they are doing. While they stand by the loom, and 
supply the shuttles with threads, the details absorb them; 
it is only those that stand back from the roar, and see 
what the former weavers have been doing, and what in- 
heritance of fabric they left, who can see what figures our | 
own workmen are filling into the warp of time. 

Of course, in looking at history, and in attempting to 
determine the work and aim of our own age, we are to 
look, as Christians, from the introduction of the gospel, as 
a stand-point, and in the light of the gospel, as a test. 
The birth of the Saviour is the starting point of modern 
history. Really, as well as chronologically, it is the di- 
vision-line of widely different epochs, the axis of the 
world’s experience. 

The eighteen and a half centuries that have elapsed 
since the birth of Jesus, are crowded with singular events 
and wonderful contrasts, and present that most interesting 
of problems that can engage the attention of a historical 
student—the decay of one form of society, and the growth 
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of a new type of civilization. It is not a very difficult 
task to mark off the principal sub-epochs in which the 
whole period may be most naturally divided, and thus 
obtain a general sketch of modern history, down to the 
commencement of our century. 

We must consider the first century and a half after the 
Christian era, as the season when the Roman empire was 
in its full bloom. Its extent was then -greatest, but its 
vigor was not what it had been. There were no reserved 
stores of life in it. The afternoon of its day was come,— 
the time of possession, luxury and rest. From the middle 
of the first, to the middle of the fourth century—the period 
from Marcus Aurelius to the close of Constantine’s reign 
—clouds seem to be gathering on the northern horizon; 
the depravity of Roman society is bottomless; the barba- 
rians begin to show themselves, and to be troublesome ; 
the Saracens and Persians contest the imperial rule in the 
East; the Huns reach the shores of the Caspian; the 
Goths and Franks excite attention; and while the Chris- 
tian faith is steadily gaining, it is evident that all the 
power of the Cesars will yet be put to the strain, to up- 
hold the empire against the irruptions of the tribes that 
frequently disturb the frontiers. The closing hours of the 
Roman day were rapidly coming on, after the death of: 
Constantine the Great. The church was rising in power, 
the state was falling. The Bible was translated into the 
Gothic tongue; the powers of the Roman See were en- 
larged; and ecclesiastical history records the names of 
Ambrose, Jerome and Augustine, Chrysostom and Cyril; 
but the empire is divided, and Goths, ‘Huns, Vandals and 
Lombards roll successive waves of barbarism over the 
Roman territories. Alaric sacked the imperial city in 
410; Attila, about twenty years after, formed his empire 
of darkness from China to the Atlantic; the Vandals were 
masters of Rome in 455; and the stormy sunset for Italy 
and civilization occurred about A. D., 476, when the 
Western empire is overthrown by Odoacer, the chief of 
the Herulii. 

The dark age begins with the commencement of the 
sixth century, and the midnight extends till the middle of 
the eleventh. Feudalism rose in this interval, and the 
foundation of the principal kingdoms of Europe were then 
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laid. Mohammedanism was born. The Saracen empire 
arose, and the papal church perfected its system, and ob- 
tained a political supremacy. ‘In the two succeeding cen- 
turies, from 1100 to 1300, although the papacy was at the 
height of power, grey streaks on the sky seemed to pro- 
phesy a return of light. The crusades were undertaken. 
The scholastic philosophy was perfected; colleges were 
established at Paris and Padua, Bologna.and Salamanca; 
literature and science begin to flourish in Spain ; the style 
of writing improves, and ‘Livy, Cicero and Pliny are 
studied, admired and quoted; the Waldenses and Albi- 
genses appear, and excite the attention of Rome; the 
name of Roger Bacon comes into history ; and the monas- 
tic orders, while they strengthen the papal power, nourish 
a taste for learning, and preserve many of the treasures 
of classic thought from decay. 

We may call from 1300 to 1450, the morning twilight 
of modern society. A general stirring of the intellect is 
perceptible. Universities spring up in Europe. Greek 
literature was studied in Italy. Dante, Petrarch and 
Boccacio lived and wrote. Italian scholars devoted their 
lives to the recovery of ancient manuscripts, and the study 
of philology. Linen paper is used for manuscripts. ‘The 
mariner’s compass was invented. Gunpowder was tried 
for the first time at the battle of Cressy,’and printing: was 
invented in Mayence. ‘The romance poetry arose. ‘Chau- 
cer wrote in England. Huss preached in Bohemia. 
Wickliffe translated the Bible into English. Trade sprang 
up. ‘Leonardo da Vinci, the sculptor, architect, painter 
and philosopher;—-a man hardly estimated as yet, as he 
deserves, appeared in Italy; the library of the Vatican 
was founded; and the Greek empire was overthrown in 
the siege and capture of Constantinople by the ‘Turks. 

After the middle of the fifteenth century, a new sunrise 
is discernible. Three great names at once excite atten- 
tion-Columbus, Copernicus:and Luther. ‘The first gave 
us the form of the earth; ‘the second revealed its place’ in 
the solar system; the third affirmed, in behalf of piety, 
the principle of individual freedom and ‘responsibility. 
Art is adorned by the genius of Michel Angelo, Raffaele, 
‘Titian and Corregio; St. Peter’sis built ; Calvin and Knox 
take up the work of : Luther; England separates from the 
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papacy; voyages are made around the world; a news- 
paper is started in England ; telescopes are invented ; and 
we come down to the times of Elizabeth and James, the 
period of Bacon, Descartes and Shakspeare, the standard 
translation of the Bible into our tongue, and the height of 
that religious movement in England, which resulted in the 
voyage of the Mayflower and the Plymouth colony. 

That great progress was made from the commencement 
of the sixth, to the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
is plain enough. That a different and higher spirit was 
at work in the bosom of society at the latter period, from 
any that animated even the best seasons of classic civiliza- 
tion, is equally apparent to the historical student; and 
the conclusion is easily reached, that even at the price of 
the dark ages, feudalism, and the dominion of the papal 
church, it was a great gain to humanity to lose Rome, 
philosophy and paganism, in exchange for Christianity 
and the fresh stock of wild and vigorous blood from the 
forests of the North. ‘Those who compare the age on 
which their lot has fallen, with a golden age which exists 
only in their imagination, may talk of degeneracy and de- 
cay; but 1fo man who is correctly informed as to the past, 
will be disposed to take a morose or desponding view of 
history.” ; 

We presume that many, and we hope that most of our 
readers, are acquainted with the celebrated lectures of 
M. Guizot, on civilization in modern Europe, in which he 
traces with such a steady hand, and by the aid of cautious 
and accurate generalizations, the commingling influence 
and developement of the three elements of which it is com- 
posed. Nothing can exceed the masterly skill and clear- 
ness with which he unveils the framework of civilization 
at the commencement of the sixth century—the learned 
legislation and municipal society of the Romans, the can- 
ons and polity of the Christian church, the coarse, free 
spirit and unwritten customs of the barbarian hordes. 
And the finest poem can hardly afford more delight than 
is experienced as he describes the processes through 
which the modern order has been formed out of a vast 
compost of opposite ideas and sentiments,—absolute inde- 
pendence and devoted submission, military patronage and 
ecclesiastical domination, law and lawlessness, and the co- 
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existence and jumbling of the most diversified languages, 
social situations and manners. ‘ There is no denying,” 


says M, Guizot, “that we owe to this confusion, this di- 


versity, this tossing and jostling of elements, the slow 
progress of Europe, the storms by which she has been 
buffeted, the miseries to which ofttimes she has been a 


prey. But, however dear these have cost us, we must 
not regard them with unmingled regret. In nations, as 
well as in individuals, the good fortune to have all the 


faculties called into action, so as to ensure a full and free 
developement of the various powers both of mind -and 


body, is an advantage not too dearly paid for, by the labor 
and pain with which it is attended. What we might call 
the hard fortune of European civilization, the trouble, 
the toil it has undergone, the violence it has suffered in its 
course, have been of infinitely more service to the progress 
of humanity, than that tranquil, smooth simplicity, in 
which other civilizations have run their course.” 

Great as the progress of society appears, when we con- 
trast the first years of the fifteenth, with the introduction 
of the seventeenth century, the developement since that 
time has been much more rapid and striking. ‘In respect 
to knowledge, especially, the truth of the position is per- 
ceived. The principles and methods which Lord Bacon 
pointed out, with a magical fertility akin to that of the 
dragon’s teeth which Cadmus scattered, have borne a har- 
vest of sciences. Our own century has felt most power- 
fully the effect of that impulse. It seems to be one promi- 
nent element of our mission, if it is not its chief character- 
istic, to take the inventory of nature and know all that is 
discoverable in the world of physical facts, the realm of 
laws, and the dim mausoleum of human history. The 
proud edict has gone forth, that no mystery of nature be 
left unbesieged, which the calculus, and a laborious cross- 
examination, and the thumb-screws of induction can tor- 
ture from the taciturn spirit of wisdom in the court of in- 
quiry. The wonderful growth of the natural sciences 
during the last sixty years, has no other intellectual paral- 
lel in hinoty, than the rapid ripening of the Greek genius, 
and the rise of the great schools of Athenian sculpture, ar- 
chitecture and painting, in the period 460-420 B.C. We 
may mention three works, Whewell’s Bridgewater Trea- 
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tise, Humboldt’s Cosmos, and Mrs. Somerville’s Connection 
of the Physical Sciences, which tower like the peaks of Him- 


alaya, in proof of the marvellous elevation of the intellect, 
and its comprehensive sweep of the fields of knowledge. 


Turn the pages of the history of any science, and we shall 
find, that if its principles and methods were settled before, 
its applications and the boundary of its empire have been 


immensely increased during the last three-quarters of a 
century. , 

Let Newton re-appear among astronomers, and he 
would find a new heavens unrolled for his researches. 
He would find the ‘“ Mecanique Celeste” to mate his 
“ Principia.” He would learn of the discovery of the 
two huge planets that prowl around the outskirts of the 
solar fold, and the swarm of asteroids that dot the inter- 
val from Mars to Jupiter. He would read the splendid 
proofs of the exact speed of light, and the detection of its 
aberration. He would see the wonderful maps of the fa- 
vorite toy of his calculus,—the moon. He would be 
taught that the solar system, so far from being a simple 
mechanism, is knit together by the most intricate and 
thought-tiring harmonies. He would be called on to pro- 
nounce between the disputants about the nebulae. He 
would have the immense catalogues of suns spread be-' 
fore him, and the beautiful motion of the twin-stars ex- 
plained. He wouid see the engravings of the form of our 
firmament, and, on the speculum of Lord Rosse’s tele- 
scope, would detect the ghastly films that bear witness to 
the society of firmaments that sweep around God’s throne, 
He would listen to Argelander’s reasons that indicate the 
motion of the solar system towards the constellation Her- 
cules, and to Maedier’s hypothesis, that the axis of our 
firmament lies within the Pleiades. He would be made 
acquainted with Bode’s law of distances, and peruse with 
admiration the detection of a parallax by Bessel, and the 
consequent discovery of a unit measure, whose myriads 
of miles the imagination cannot grasp, to be used as an 
astronomical yard-stick for measuring off the spaces of 
the universe. The results of a century of study, would 
suggest to him that the intellect had fulfilled the lines of 
the Greek poet— 
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“ Along the skiey arch the goddess trode, 
And sought Harmonie’s august abode; 

The universal plan, the mystic four, 

Defines the figure of the palace floor. 

Solid and square the ancient fabric stands, 
Raised by the labors of unnumbered hands.” 


And in regard to light and heat, electricity and galvan. 
ism, mineralogy, physiology, and comparative anatomy, 
the immense progress that has been made is at once sug. 
gested by the names of Young and Fresnel, Leslie and 
Fourier, Oersted and Ampere, Haiiy, Brewster, Mitscher. 
lich, Cuvier, Owen, and Agassiz. Physical Geography, 
too, has been added to the circle of sciences. Geology, 
also, almost entirely within this century, has unveiled the 
treasures of her catacombs, corrected the chronology of 
the world, disclosed the “ foot-prints of the Creator” in 
‘‘the vestiges of creation,” and, by the help of the micro- 
scope, added vast territories to the domain of the animal 
kingdom. The universe of infusorie has been laid open 
to the scrutiny of the intellect. And the annals of chem- 
istry show us how a science may be founded on rigid 
principles, and be developed ‘to maturity, and work the 
most surprising revolutions in the arts and whole practi- 
cal life of men, within the limits of a single generation. 

.It would be mere common-place to allude to the tri- 
umphs of skill in the applications of steam and electricity 
to the purposes of communication and intercourse, and 
the discoveries of photography and the anesthetic agents. 
Let some intelligent person who died in 1750, or even 
in 1800, revisit the world, and from the miracles displayed 
in the practical domains of society, he would imagine that 
Merlin and his genii had been hired, or compelled by some 
Aladdin’s lamp, to annihilate time and space, obstacles 
and pain, and to hasten the fulfilment of the prophecy, 
made when our ancestor ate first of the tree of knowledge, 
‘“‘ ve shall be as gods.” 

But the more intellectual and critical sciences, those 
which have man and his history for their object, have pro- 
gressed as rapidly, and some of them even have been cre-- 
ated within our century. In regard to abstruse meta 
physics, the systems of Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, and 
Cousin, which have been perfected within fifty years, show 
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that the intellect of our time is not deficient in speculative 
acuteness and synthetic ability. ‘Every one knows that 
the life, mission and institutions of the past, have been 
studied in a very different and much higher spirit - within 
the last fifty years. The facts of history remain the same, 
but the philosophy of history is a product of the last cen- 
tury, and its noblest results have been produced since our 
own century began. How much light has been thrown 
upon the laws, literature, art, language and religion of 
the past. For historians like Rollin and Gillies, we have 
historians like Niebuhr and Arnold, Bancroft and Macau- 
lay, Heeren and Thierry, Carlyle, Grote and Thirlwall. 
We understand the Greeks and Romans, the Hebrews and 
the middle ages, far better than they understood themselves. 
In place of the dry details of the religion and manners of 
other ages, of which Lempriere’s Dictionary was a fair 
illustration, we have such books as Constant’s History of 
Religion, Creuzer’s and Muller’s works on Myths and Sym- 
bolism, Bekker’s Charicles, Mévers on the Pheenicians, 
‘Wilson’s Treatises on the Hindoos, Neander’s Church 
History, and the numberless books of the German theolo- 
gians on the Biblical histories, and their associated themes. 
A vast deal of light has been thrown on the ante-histor- , 
ical ages, also, by the labors of philologists and the re- 
searches into the comparative anatomy of language. The 
physical history: of the race has been explored, and as 
though these fields did not furnish material enough for 
the ambitious and hungry intellect of our epoch, new na- 
tions have' been added to the world’s: family, as new 
planets, to our system. Central America, Etruria, Pom- 
péii, and ‘Nineveh, furnish vast stores of interesting themes 
for the exercise of ingenuity and speculation. ‘While the 
writings of Champollion, Lepsius and Bunsen tell us what 
labor has been done, and what splendid results have been 
achieved through the deciphering of the mystic language 
of the Egyptian tombs. | 
A bare mention of the names of Goethe and Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Shelley, Browning, Tennyson, Carlyle, 
and Emerson, will suggest the original contributions which 
our century, thus far, has made to poetry and its kindred 
branches. ‘What is remarkable in these writers, and de- 
serving of especial notice in an estimate of the work and 
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tendencies of our age, is the sympathy which their writ- 
ings show with nature, and their use of natural facts and 
symbols as a language for the highest emotions and most 
volatile thoughts. Christian literature has no more prom- 
inent mark of distinction from the classic and Pagan com- 
positions than the sympathy with nature, and the natural 
imagery it betrays. Humboldt has shown that the writings 
of the Christian fathers evince this peculiarity, thus lead- 
ing us to ascribe it to the silent influence of the Saviour’s 
teachings, who delighted to enforce his doctrines by the 
esoteric religion of the sunlight and flowers, and to the 
healthy and inspiring pantheism of Paul, who believed in 
a Being “‘ above all, and through all, and in usggall.” 

Our best modern poets are. distinguished for such sym- 
pathy and insight, not only in contrast from classic poets, 
but even from those of modern Christian history. Lan- 
guage itself, not merely that of poetry, but the language 
of metaphysics, has caught the influence of the vast scien- 
tific labors and triumphs of the age. Every new science 
has become a dictionary of mental and moral processes. 
The most intimate facts and laws of the soul and of soci- 
ety can be stated in the symbols of chemistry, anatomy, 
geology, crystallography or botany. No books are more 
worthy the attention of the philosophical student of lan- 
guage, than Mr. Carlyle’s French Revolution, Mr. Emer 
son’s first series of Essays, and Mr. James Martineau’s 
second volume of ‘ Endeavors after the Christian Life,’’ 
for the evidence they bear that the most ponderous prin- 
ciples of ethics, and the most subtile experiences of the 
human heart, are somehow published in coarser, type in 
the domain of matter, and can be better stated through 
analogies than through abstract terms. Let all the records 
of scientific discovery be lost and forgotten, only leave 
us a few books like those, written wholly on abstract moral 
themes, and most of the results of science could be im- 
plied from their metaphors, as the struggle of telluric forces 
is often reported by the structure of a pebble, and a geo- 
logical catastrophe demonstrated by the position of one 
fossil bone. 

But, in estimating the progress of our race, it is by no 
means sufficient to confine attention to the fields of sci- 
ence and literature. If there is a divine Ruler of the uni- 
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verse, the world and all space are his garden for the 
growth of souls, and the perfecting of a society of souls. 
We must study history with reference to the civil, reli- 
gious and social advance of men, the triumph of political 
justice. 

As we look back upon the wide experience of our race, 
from the first hour of authentic history till now, there have 
been strifes and confusion upon the surface.. What is the 
cause, and what the object of the effervescence and contin- 
ual struggle 2? What is the central impulse or force that 
has sustained the agitation? It isnot chaotic confusion the 
student sees, when he looks out over the troubled sea. It 
is the contest hand to hand of class against class, caste 
against people, might against right; or rather it is the 
slow wrestle of the law of right and justice with anarchi- 
cal combinations, which it upheaves and upheaves, that 
the elements may fall into more natural relations, and pro- 
duce a self-sustaining order. This is the central law that 
gives unity to the movement and course of history. And 
it is chiefly in proportion to the power with which they 
have aided or retarded this struggle, that nations are now 
felt to be of importance, and to have left a stamp on the 
fortunes of mankind. The relative greatness or richness 
of the life manifested by the Persian, the Egyptian, the 
Hindoo, the Hebrew, the Greek, the Roman empires and 
kingdoms, is estimated by the effect which each has left 
upon the civil progress of the race, and their tendency to 
raise the individual to greater worth and happiness. So, 
too, the total power and importance of any prominent 
state of the present time—England or France, 'Turkey or 
Austria, the United States or Russia, can be expressed 
only by the influence it can or does exert, by aid or oppo- 
sition, upon the advance and triumph of rational views of 
liberty and human rights in the earth. 

*« What constitues the glory of history, and redeems it 
from being a Babel babble of unmeaning sounds, or a 
chaos of warring elements, is the slow evolution’ of social 
order. which appears when we look at it, century by cen- 
tury, and trace along the thread of its great events. If 
there is a moral Providence above and around us,.there 
must be an unfolding purpose, no matter how slow its pro- 
cess, nO matter how many checks beset it, discernible in 
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the sweep of time. Evidently it is not God’s dearest pur- 
pose that history should be the background and opportu- 
nity for the appearance and manifestation of a few Great 
Men. Were it so, we might not be able to deny that the 
culminating period of the sixty centuries thus far is behind 
us; for it may be doubted whether for pure force of in- 
tellect, breadth of genius, or powers of eloquence, any 
modern names can be found to overtop Pythagoras and 
Plato, Homer and Aischylus, Pericles and Demosthenes, 
Hannibal and Cesar. Men of greater attainments, doubt- 
less, may be found ; but perhaps it is because they have 
been aided more, have had better materials to work with, 
more favorable circumstances, and the funded experience 
of former times to help them, rather than because their 
native force of genius was greater. 

Neither is it the great purpose of God, in history, as 
many think, to educate a special class that shall be raised 
-above the necessity and degradation of toil, and enabled 
to perfect themselves as models of humanity, like the small 
apex of a broad-based pyramid, lifted into the region of 
light and quiet by the support and suffering of the mate- 
rial below. In sucha case the social structure of Hindos- 
tan, or perhaps the plantations of South Carolina, would 
furnish the ideal of a state, and Providence is sufficiently 
insulted by the suggestion of such an hypothesis, without 
any arguinent upon it. Nor can we believe that it is for 
the purpose of realizing the highest degree of perfection 
in art or social science, that the race goes on in its stormy 
and sad career. For then ancient Athens, or modern 
Paris, would be the highest point of social possibility, and 
from such a conclusion, the deepest instincts of a true 
heart recoil. 

The struggles and oscillations of history, the rise, decay, 
or overthrow of empires, are the means by which a great 
political or moral principle may be burned into the con- 
sciousness of mankind, and painted on the statute books of 
the future. The purpose of God, the ideal of history, is 
to bring men into just and natural relations to each other 
in the machinery of the state. ‘The nation that succeeds 
even splendidly in any other line of culture, but is false to 
this great mission, will be smitten with mildew, and at last 
will perish through the canker of falsehood. The best 
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things, the most vital blessings, are of slowest growth. 
Fifty great geniuses arise, and charm the minds and hearts 
of men, where one element of justice rises to be enthroned 
in parchment, and to receive the countersign of kings. A 
hundred faultless statues and paintings are enshrined in 
the palaces and art-galleries of cities, before one equitable 
social principle is uttered clearly in the constitution of an 
empire. A crowd of Athenian poets and sculptors to one 
Socrates; a senate of Roman thinkers and orators to one 
Paul; a dozen schools of painting and philosophy to one 
Long Parliament; twenty such tongues as Dr. Johnson’s 
to one brain like Jefferson’s, is the providential equation. 
But the vital epochs of the world are marked by the 
dawning consciousness of rights in the minds of the peo- 
ple, by the retreat of might before the advance of justice, 
by the relaxing grasp of power to the persuasion of a 
broad idea or a feeling of mercy, by the deeper recogni- 
tion of equality in the conscience of a nation; and a nearer 
approach to it in the structure of a state. 

Now, the two last centuries of modern history are not 
more remarkable for the increase of knowledge and the 
culture of new fields of science, than for the progress of 
society, and the wrestle of great principles with the hostile 
conservatism which the past had intrenched and fortified. 
It has been during those two centuries that the Anglo- 
Saxon race has asserted and assumed its importance in 
the society of ‘nations, and started forward as the cham- 
pion of popular rights and liberty. It has been in those 
centuries that its colonies have peopled new worlds and 
savage shores, and its commerce whitened every sea, and 
stirred the intellect of almost every isle. It has been in 
those centuries that the great Rebellion and the English 
Revolution, and the increase of the American Colonies, 
and the growth of American ideas have formed part of 
the world’s experience. 

And, as in the case of the sciences, our own nine- 
teenth century has witnessed the most rapid ripening and 
most brilliant triumphs of those ideas. At the dawn of 
this century, our own country had just started on its 
career of independence; now, with a trebled territory, it 
is fast rising to be the most powerful nation of the globe. 
In the most prosperous and populous of our States, free 
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schools have been established; universal suffrage and 
religious toleration have become the axioms of children ; 
the idea of a titled class is banished forever; and peace, 
stability, and plenty bear witness to the safety of a, popu- 
lar freedom which, a century ago, would have been con- 
sidered by the wisest statesman as a certain pledge of 
social anarchy, a wild Utopian dream. 

The growth and triumph of the best States of America, 
must be considered the. prominent and most remarkable 
fact of the nineteenth century. The ballot-box, in which 
the citizens of our free States may leave their, votes; the 
school, to which any child, of parentage however poor, 
may go and gain that knowledge which is the key to 
power ; the bill of rights, which declares the principle of 
social equality before the law; the tax-bill, in which not a 
cent is asked for the support of hereditary rulers, or a 
titled class; the Capitol, with doors thrown wide for the 
entrance of the humblest citizen, and where every class is 
represented in the construction of the statutes; the jury- 
room, where twelve of his own mates stand between the 
weakest being and oppression; the church, which no 
member of the community is constrained to maintain, but 
which each may support with creed and service according 
to his conscience or his taste; the streets, unguarded ex- 
cept by civil force ; the cottages and homes, where honest 
labor enjoys a sense of dignity, the pleasures of affection, 
and the comforts of life; the press, unshackled by any 
censorship, except against obscenity ; and the quiet moral 
force, that is amore powerful defence of all than a million 
bayonets,—are not such frequent spectacles in history that 
they can be lightly passed over. More than great poems, 
or splendid works of art, or the productions of master 
thinkers, they indicate the progress of the race. They are 
the most jubilant notes of the triumphant ode of justice 
rising over the defeat of wrong. The best life of the past 
is discharged into them. The human race has waded 
through bloody centuries, and groped down the dreary 
pathway of dark ages, that these things might exist. The 
blood ‘of martyrs has sprinkled scaffolds or bubbled at the 
stake, and their bones have bleached on gibbets or rotted 
in dungeons, to hasten their coming. Influences that be- 
gan before the field of Marathon, that were strengthened 
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by the short career and splendid literature of Greece, by 
the early courage and virtue of Rome, by the eloquence 
of Cicero and the heroism of Brutus, by the spreading 
energy of Christianity, by the Italian Republics of the 
Middle Ages, by the hardy manliness of Swiss mountain- 
eers, by the meeting of King John and his barons at Run- 
nymede, by the calm bravery of the Long Parliament 
and the rugged heart of Cromwell, by the pen and suffer- 
ings of Milton, and the triumph of the English Revolution, 
have rolled some precious legacies down the stream of 
time, that appear in the characteristics of American lib- 
erty in this nineteenth century. 

If we turn attention to our parent land, also, during the 
last half century, we shall see that its political history can 
record no parallel to the reforms of abuses, and the estab- 
lishment of righteous principles, that have been witnessed, 
during that period, in her constitution and society. Com- 
mencing with the triumph of Tooke and Hardy, on the 
question of constructive treason, in 1796, our path lies 
through the steady and at last victorious struggles against 
the African slave-trade, the complexity and confusion of 
the law, the barbarity of the penal code, and the corpora- 
tion and test acts, the splendid debates on Ireland, the 
establishment of the Edinburgh Review, emancipation of 
the Catholics, the foundation of the Westminster Review 
by the Benthamites, the passage of the Reform Bill, the 
triumph of the English abolitionists in the liberation of 
the West India slaves, the inquiries into East India tyr- 
anny and the strange eloquence heard from Mr. George 
Thompson, in the court of the Proprietors, the cheap post- ° 
age movement, the repeal of the corn laws, the rise of 
the Chartist agitation, and the increasing influence of 
popular journals and the London Punch. There are still 
aspects of English society, and features of the English rule, 
which would almost justify the belief that Moloch and 
Mammon had superintended the structure of their civili- 
zation ; but when we consider what triumphs have been 
gained in England within half a century, and against what 
combinations of caste and money, and what hospitality 
has been won for new problems and radical ideas, the con- 
dition of England preaches hope and cheer. 

In the literature of England, America, and Continental 
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Europe, also, we observe very plainly the influence of 
broad humane principles. Not only have history and 
philosophy been written in a more republican spirit, but 
poetry and romance have been enlisted as powerful agents 
for the spread of nobler theories of society and man. Even 
the feudal tastes of Scott did not prevent his pen from 
doing good service for our sympathies, in the picture of an 
Edie Ochiltree and Jeannie Deans, while the genius of 
Dickens, Jerrold and Ainsworth, and the Tyrtean strains 
of Elliot, Mackay, Lowell, Freiligrath, and Whittier show 
us what inspiration may be drawn from the struggles, loves 
and sorrows of the lowest human fortunes, and that “ the 
vision of the faculty divine’? may be quickened as power- 
fully from the springs that gush in the dusty streets of 
cities, as from the old and somewhat insipid fount of Heli- 
con. 

We must not forget, either, that apart from wrestling 
with legal wrongs and striving to harmonize the statute 
books with equity, the beneficent spirit of the gospel has . 
impelled men to the entertainment of the most generous 
voluntary schemes for the amelioration of the needy. Be- 
nevolence is starting up from its nest as a grace of charac- 
ter in the private nooks of the heart, and diffusing itself as 
a quickening and suggestive force through the brain of 
genius and the muscles of heroic energy. A new Chris- 
tian chivalry has sprung up within our century, taking 
misery and ignorance under its protection, and wielding 
the “sword of the spirit,” which is the principles of 
Christ. Want, darkness, suffering and oppression are be- 
' ginning to be studied, not in the light of the “ greatest 
happiness principle,”’ but in the light of the law of brother- 
hood, the supreme good of spiritual culture, and the in- 
finite value of thesoul. The history of Protestant missions 
commences with our century ; the new methods of treat- 
ing the insane, and the hope for the improvement of idiots, 
have been started within a generation. Sunday Schools 
were hardly known fifty years ago, for it was not till 1784 
that Raikes established one in London. The foundation 
of hospitals, the provisions for the education of the deaf 
and dumb and the blind, have been mostly the work of 
the last half century. The Colonization scheme, the rise 
of every form of benevolent societies, the birth of the tem- 
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perance reformation, the unexampled spread of the Odd- 
Fellows institution, the budding tendency towards a 
Christian sympathy for criminals, the Peace conventions, 
the awakening interest in the question of Prison discipline, 
and the discussions about the object of social chastise- 
ments,—all bear witness to the powerful hold which the 
principles of the New Testament have taken upon the 
intellect and imagination of a large portion of mankind. 
Could we see a statement of the money expended every 
year by Christendom for the holiest purposes, and in obe- 
dience to the promptings of Christian philanthropy, we 
should wonder how our age has been stigmatized as com- 
mercial and avaricious, and our first emotion would be 
astonishment, that, with such imperial bounty, there could 
be any ignorance, crime and destitution in the world. And 
yet the slight influence which all this liberality of Christians 
seems to make on the evils of society affords a painfully 
accurate measure of their appalling magnitude. 

As compared with the condition of former centuries, 
there is much in the attitude and tendencies of our age to 
encourage us, much that throws a cheering light upon the 
laws that have ruled the past, much to confirm our faith 
in a moral Providence. And yet it is by no means all 
sunshine now. ‘Truth has to swim steadily up against the - 
hostile current of human power, passion and depravity, 
and there are often rapids and cataracts which seem to 
forbid the hope of farther advance. It is very hard to 
reach the last of the devil’s mortgages upon society. And 
now, if the question of Isaiah were asked of a sagacious 
student of the times, ‘‘ Watchman, what of the night ?” 
he would probably give the whole answer recorded by the — 
prophet, “ the morning cometh, and also the night.”’ 

The Almighty seems to offset every good by some new 
form of evil with which the good must wrestle. If acoun- 
try is permitted to enjoy prosperity and plenty, luxury and 
effeminacy threaten the souls of the succeeding generations. 
If he sends us an enthusiastic Luther in 1520, a lame, 
fanatic Loyola appears to check him in 1535. If the May- 
flower sails to the Plymouth shores in 1620, the slave ships 
unburden their wretched cargo, too, upon the Virginian 
coasts. If he permits the growth of American ideas, he 
also permits the growth of American cotton that bridles 
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the American genius, and fetters millions of a coning race. 


If he allows the introduction of California, with its Anglo- 


Saxon freemen, into the American family of States, coupled 
with it comes a fugitive slave law, that violates all the 
great safeguards of freedom, for which the noblest Anglo- 


Saxons of history have consecrated their wealth, and 


perilled their lives. 


And he must be a miserable pilot who expects that 
society has.a smooth sea before it. We are sailing towards 
strange zones; unaccustomed lights are looming on the 


horizon ; and the time is not far distant when the maps of 
our navigators will not represent the skies that shall over- 


arch our fleet. We know not what storms those latitudes 
may generate, nor how our barques are provided for them. 
In our survey of the present century, we have not noticed 


the revolutions of Europe during the last few years, nor 
the condition of the struggling states, because there it is 


evident that a new feature of civilization, or the germ of 
a different civilization, has attempted to mount the stage. 
It is undeniable that the next movement of the human 
intellect,—when and how the practical crisis will take place, 


we know not,—will be to open fundamental questions. 
Thus far the struggles in civilization have been chiefly 


political. The reform spirit has been anti-monarchical 
and anti-aristocratic. The battering-ram has been the great 
weapon of the progress party, and has been employed to 
break down the inner citadels of privilege which the castle 


of society has enclosed, Now, the structure of society 


itself is to be explored, and the earthquake may shake 
castle, citadel, battering-rams, walls and all. There have 
been Platonic Republics, and poetic Arcadias, Utopias, 
and Oceanas written in different ages of the world; “ Es- 


says on new projects” have been published by De Foe, 
a ** New Atlantis’? conceived by Lord Bacon, and New 
Lanarks and New Harmonies started by Owen; but Fou- 
rier’s volumes, and Leroux on Humanité, and Louis 


Blanc’s histories and national workshops, and Proudhon’s 


ideas of property, and the journals of Victor Considerant, 
are very different things, and are doing a very different 
work. 

‘We do not mean to hint that Fourier, and Leroux, and 
Proudhon belong to the same class of speculators. They 
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are very different in their principles, methods and aims ; 
but their difference shows the power of the Socialistic ideas 


that are descending into the human intellect. The co- 
operative unions, the projects for large dwelling establish- 
ments, and the discussions about the right of ownership in 


land, and the anti-rent movements, all testify to the same 
thing. 
That society, as at present organized, is very imperfect, 


and needs much improvement, no man who believes the 
Christian law of brotherhood, and utters heartily the prayer 


‘‘ thy will be done,” can consistently deny. And therefore, 
it is of immense importance that the question should be 


approached and handled in a most cautious, calm and 
reverent spirit. But now, if one reads the literature that 
is beginning to spread among the thinking portion of the 
laboring classes of Christendom, it hardly requires the 


license of rhetoric to say with another, “that the young 
Genius of a godless Future, with the serene. intensity of 


metaphysic enthusiasm on his brow, and the burning songs 
of liberty upon his lips, wanders through the great cities 
of our world, and in toiling workshops, and restless col- 
leges, presents the promise of an atheistic age of gold, 


when priests and rulers shall be hurled from their oppres- 


sive seats, and freed humanity, relieved from the incubus . 
of worship, shall start itself to. the proportions of a God.”’ 
That many of the present social arrangements will be 
altered before the lapse of many centuries, is certain, 


Hunger, misery, the impossibility of large classes of steady 


workers to live in the present system, under the laws that 
now distribute wealth, will compel a change. ‘The state 
of things in most of our own large cities, and the prospect 
of the lowest orders, show us that political enfranchisement 


is not a sanative, that a rooted error is in the heart of our 
society. But are we to wade to a better order through 
anarchy, and crimes, and blood? If political changes 
have cost all these, how can we expect that social struggles 
can be more cheaply purchased? We may hope and 
pray that it may be otherwise, that the kingdom of God 
may come outwardly, as it comes inwardly, “ without 
observation,” and that the final triumph of Christ in society 


may be ushered in with joy. But that great changes, if 
not radical changes, in the social order are to be effected, 
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we cannot doubt. Those who scoff the idea, and imagine 


that our present social structure is final, forget that the 
race is in its infancy, that 6000 years is but a trifle in the 
experience of humanity, and that, during that period, most 


marvellous results have been developed, by the pressure 
of the sentiment of justice upon institutions that seemed 


rooted in prejudice, and strengthened by every form of 
ower. ‘The social theories will not seem so wild and vis- 
ionary if we simply ask the question—‘ what will the race, 


with its vast fund of experience, and the aid of its material 
conquests, be doing through the next six thousand years ? 


What will be the structure of society a hundred thousand 
years hence ?’”’ If there be any elements radically false in 
our present forms of civilization, they will as surely prove 
ruinous as the world stands, and if there be higher truth 


in socialism, the lapse of even a thousand years offers a 
sufficient cycle for the imagination, in which the terrible war 


of castes may subside into the peaceful order of a better 
system. 

But whatever be the prospects for socialism, there are 
many indications that some of the old questions and fun- 


damental institutions of Christendom are to be examined 
anew, and contested about more fiercely than ever before. 
Nothing is more remarkable in the intellectual aspects of 
our century than the vigorous and equal developement of 
contrary tendencies. "While the heart of society, within 
the last fifty years, has been more deeply baptized than 
ever before in the humane spirit of the gospel, its brain 
has never shown such uncertainty as to the miraculous 
origin of the Christian system. The rise of the great phil- 
anthropic enterprises of our age has been attended also 
with the growth of the Rationalistic and Naturalistic spec- 
ulations and literature. No one can properly deny that 
a wide and deep effect has been felt and is left by those 
speculations in the bosom of the Christian church. There 
are men, at this moment, who consider themselves, and are 
generally recognized, as defenders of Christianity against 
its enemies, who, two centuries ago, could not, by the 
largest charity, have been classed as Christian believers 
themselves. ‘The constant grubbing of critics has tended 
to loosen the roots of Christian faith a little in the historic 
soil. The effect produced upon the sentiments of men is 
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very different from that of coarse and self-sufficient skepti- 


cism; in many cases it has not, seemingly, injured the 
vigor of religious character ; but it starts some unpleasant 
queries as to the future. It is much easier for a slippery 


principle to develope itself into extravagances, than to take 
its place with other principles, and be balanced by them. 


And results of critical inquiry, which are comparatively 
harmless in an earnest student’s breast, whose devout hab- 
its and reverence have been the growth of years, will 


surely do a good deal of unpleasant sapping and mining, 
if received nakedly into the popular mind, Nitrogen, 


even, is capital as a constituent of the atmosphere, but a 
bottle or two of it, taken pure, has never been found es- 
pecially beneficial. 

We do not here raise the question of the truth or fal- 


sity of Naturalism; but we say that, if its doctrines are 
true, the Christian church will die. Those pages which 


now constitute a gospel will be converted into a philoso- 
phy; and although the same abstract principles of reli- 


gion may remain, yet that peculiar force which the gos- 
pel has manifested, that wonderful impetus it has given 
to society, that powerful wrench it has gained upon sin 
and the human conscience, that sanction it has thrown 
around virtue, that sense of brotherhood and human worth’ 
it has almost created, that zealous, reformatory, and self- 
sacrificing spiritit has nourished, that regenerating pow- 
er it has infused into the lower strata of the human race, 
will be lost in exchange for the half-convictions, the stoical 
decencies, the aristocratical purity, and the cool and 
bloodless characters, which, according to the testimony of 
history, are the highest moral effects philosophy is able to 
produce. If the influence of Christianity, as the heaven- 
sent truth, and the sign of God’s providence and interest 
in the spiritual perfection of his children, is to be lost or 
considerably weakened, although we may not yield to de- 
spair in regard to the prospects of society, yet the earnest 
thinker, we believe, will be unable to calculate any safe 
orbit for society out of the remaining forces of the moral 
system, and will feel that, so far as human judgement can 
determine, the modern benevolent tendencies are too dearly 
purchased, at the price of skepticism in the supernatural 
relations of Jesus Christ to humanity. 
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The growth of opposite tendencies in our age is indica- 
ted, also, in the present attitude and relations of the prin- 
ciples of Absolutism and Political Freedom. If we ask 
any one thoroughly acquainted with the present posture 
of European affairs, what is the net result of the last two 
years’ agitation, he will tell us that the democratic idea 
has struck root deeply and widely in the intellect of Eu- 
rope, while Absolutism, in the person of its northern rep- 
resentative, has advanced its outposts and gained greater 
confidence in its strength. Russia and America are the 
only nations whose power is rapidly increasing. The 
Muscovite shadow is stealing over the. south of Europe, 
while the stars and stripes are reflected in the Pacific bays. 
The field is plainly being cleared for a conflict which can- 
not long be deferred between social democracy and the 
monarchical theory of the state. When a military Fou- 
rier arrives, the wrestling match with Nicholas will begin 
in the Continental ring. 

The two principles of individualism and socialism are 
nourished with equal care from the philosophy of our age. 
Man is of priceless worth, and the magic circle of his in- 
dividuality must not be invaded by church, or school, or 
state ; man is a fraction, and is worth nothing, and can 
be nothing, except in living contact with a pure and har- 
monious society ; these are the powerful antitheses of our 
highest literature. The question, too, between Catholi- 
cism and reason is opened anew, and is to be most seri- 
ously discussed on the grounds of the wants and necessi- 
ties of human nature. Catholic literature grows bolder, 
Catholic hopes reach higher every year, and more than one 
powerful voice, born and bred in Protestantism, is startling 
the ears of thinkers with the confident cry that the simple 
dilemma for the future is Catholicism or infidelity. 

See how, in our own land, which owes every thing to the 
Reformation, the very principle of the Reformation has 
been denied and jeered at, within a year, by statesmen 
and orators in popular assemblies,—the right of private 
judgement. The drat intellects among us have spurned 
the notion of a law higher than a written constitution, have 
virtually contended that plurality of votes must stand for 
the Revelation of the will of God, a political tradition 
overtop the golden rule of Jesus, and the final guide of 
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action be sought in a show of hands on the legislative — 
floor. "We may close the list of indications with a simple 
statement of the fact, that our own century, which has 
done so much, through the progress of science, to shame 
atheism and confute the theory of chance by the doctrine 
of chances itself, has produced the most complete and 
startling atheistic system of philosophy ever known,—the 
system of the Frenchman Comte, who prophecies a healthy 
age to come, when the hypothesis of a God will not be so 
much as raised. 

We have spoken of the progress which our age evinces, 
we have indicated some of the tendencies it exhibits, and 
pointed to some of the dangers that seem to loom in the 
distance. What the next fifty years will witness within 
the bosom of Christian civilization, no prophet can fore- 
cast. That the good will triumph on the earth we shall 
not doubt, unless we are atheists. But what the Provi- 
dential form of good for society is, and what struggles 
lie between us and the attainment of it,—these are the 
questions that may well task our reason, and abate a su- 
perficial joy. We must believe in progress, we must trust 
in God. Let us hope, and labor to realize the hope, that 
our land, at least, is the appointed theatre for the gradual 
struggle and peaceful triumph of Christian civilization ; 
that on the foundations of New England liberty, firm as 
the rocks of our rugged coast, sound as the character of 
our ancestors, is to be raised the structure of a perfect 
society and state, on which the reformers of coming ages 
may work, each removing some obstruction, adding some 
smooth stone, or bringing some image of beauty to grace 
its niches and adorn its spires, till at last it shall stand in 
the light of heaven the modél temple of the world. Let 
us hope that the words of our own first poet may yet be 
realized on our soil, 

“Here the free spirit of mankind, at length, 
Throws its last fetters off; and who shall place 
A limit to the giant’s unchained strength ; 
Or curb its swiftness in the forward race! 
Far, like the comet’s way through infinite space, 
Stretches the long untravelled path of light 
Into the depths of ages; we may trace, 
Distant, the brightening glory of its flight, 
Till the receding rays are lost to human sight.” 
T. & K. 
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Arr. II. 
Position and Duties of the Universalist Denomination. 


Tue ruling desire of the early advocates of Christianity 
seems to have been, the spread and triumph of the truth. 
For this they toiled, and prayed, and sacrificed their com- 
fort and their lives. It was the burden of their earnest 
prayers, ‘ that the word of the Lord may have free course, 
and be glorified.”! They were solicitous that the gospel 
might have currency and credit; that its principles might 
be so disseminated as to multiply believers; and that it 
might also acquire reputation and influence in the world. 

At the time the evangelists and apostles wrote, Chris- 
tianity was limited in its prevalence, and ridiculed, and 
scorned. But few, comparatively, had given it the faith 
of their understandings, or the homage of their hearts. 
Its course was barred by ignorance, and prejudice, and 
power, in the form of statute, creed, and sword. _ Its life- 

iving waters were impeded, and rolled back upon the 
ull hearts of its inspired advocates, and struggled with a 
mighty pressure to overflow, and fertilize, and beautify, 
and gladden the moral world. 

Such is still the case in some portions of the earth. In 
territory subject to Mohammedan rule, Christianity is still 
proscribed. Christians may dwell there, by sufferance, 
owing to the power and influence of Christian govern- 
ments ; but their religion must not be propagated: there. 
No Christian is even allowed to approach within an hun- 
dred miles of Mecca, the Mohammedan Jerusalem, and 
the seat and capitol of Islamism. 

And even in Christian countries, certain views of Chris- 
tian faith, and certain forms of ‘Christian worship are ef- 
fectually proscribed. Roman Catholics may not propa- 
gate their faith in the Russian empire, where the Greek 
Church is established. And in Austria, and Italy, and 
Spain, where Romanism is the religion of the state, Pro- 
testants may not distribute the Bible, or spread the senti- 
ments of Luther, Calvin, or Arminius. In France and 
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England, there is more of religious toleration. And in 
our own land, there is no barrier opposed by legal action 
to the profession and propagation of any form of faith. 
Tt was the magnanimous sentiment of Jefferson, that ‘‘ the 
only punishment for religious error, is refutation.” This 
sentiment, fortunately, is recognized in the form and ad- 
ministration of our civil government, and sustained by 
public opinion. 

The only impediments to the free course of religious 
opinion, in our enfranchised land, are mental influences. 
Prejudice is mighty, even without the aid of law. And 
this influence is brought to bear, as far as practicable, 
against the distinguishing faith of the denomination known 
as Universalist. But where truth is free, through the un- 
fettered tongue and pen, to meet and combat error, it has 
no permanent nor insuperable obstruction. It is omnipo- 
tent, and wherever the wheels of its triumphal car are 
_ unchained from the throne of power, it will prevail against 
all mental forces that may be arrayed against it. 

In this land, the system of doctrine held by Universal- 
ists has ‘free course.” Its heralds go forth, along the 
coast of New England, through the valley of the Hudson, 
over the broad prairies of the West, dqwn the rich, allu- 
vial vales of the Ohio and Mississippi, across the moun- 
tains of Oregon, and on the golden sands of the Sierra 
Nevada. ‘Truth has here no physical opposition to en- 
counter. And where mind is left to combat with mind, 
with truth upon the one side, even though tradition, pre- 
judice, and secular influence are in the adverse ranks, the 
victory will be truth’s. 

This victory is being achieved, so far as mental convic- 
tion is concerned. A very numerous portion of the com- 
munity, certainly in New England, entertain liberal views 
in regard to the ultimate destiny of man, and are, at least 
secretly, favorable to the prevalence of these views. Thus 
*‘ the word of the Lord,” as we understand it, has “ free 
course.” But we do not yet see it “ glorified.” There 
is still a weight of popular odium resting upon the cause 
of universal grace, which delays its triumph. Even in 
intelligent communities, where the dogmas of Calvinism are 
repudiated by the leading minds, where few believe or 
fear the fabled tortures of a Tartarian world, Universalism 
VOL. VIII. 
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is often weak, and struggling, and unestablished, though it 
may have been preached for years. Why is this, and how 
may it be overcome? Why is it that liberal men will 
often support and attend the public ministration of the 
errors they secretly discard, and shun the sanctuary where 
are taught the truths that they mentally receive ? 

The query may be answered, perhaps, by illustration. 
A few American troops could vanquish a host of Mexicans, 
in the recent conflict with that nation, because of superior 
resources, and discipline, and patriotic spirit. The cause 
of Universal Grace has suffered from want of means and 
discipline, of education and system, and persevering zeal, 
on the part of its friends and advocates. 

There is a large amount of theoretical republicanism in 
France. Hundreds of her most finished thinkers are anti- 
monarchical, in sentiment ; while thousands of her work- 
ing population are radical in their hatred of royalty, and 
desire free institutions. And yet. there practically exists 
no republicanism in the government. The press is shackled, 
and liberty of speech proscribed, even more rigorously 
than under the recent king. 

This is because the wealth and business talent, the 
commercial enterprise, the stability and political discre- 
tion of the nation stand aloof from the republican move- 
ment, not so much doubting, perhaps, the merits of the 
republican principle, as the capacity and fitness of the 
people to enjoy free institutions. Prudent, worldly-minded 
men distrust the radicalism of the liberals, and shake their 
knowing heads at the idea of abolishing title, rank and 
hereditary power. Similar to these have been the im- 
pediments to the triumph of the theological principles 
we hold as truth, even after they have become prevalent. 
They have gained a lodgment in many minds. But the 
class of minds the first to receive the light of newly risen 
stars, in the zodiac of progress, is usually the meditative 
and speculative, rather than the practical. And the minds 
most predisposed to Universalist views, are those most 
deeply imbued with the philanthropic element. Pecuniary 
ability is not largely represented in this class. And 
hence the principles we hold have not attracted so large 
a share of wealth and secular influence, as some others. 
Before benevolent truth can triumph, the leaven of religious 
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thought must have worked its way up to the surface of 
society. Its external movements must be brought to obey 
the workings of the popular brain. 

As another illustration : When the Methodist movement 
commenced in America, Calvinism was firmly entrenched 
behind the ramparts of educational creed, and social posi- 
tion, and monied power. Yet-so much more consonant 
with benevolence, and the prevailing ideas of divine mercy, 
were the Arminian doctrines of unlimited atonement and 
free grace, than the Calvinistic doctrines of election and 
reprobation, that Methodistic views have had “‘free course,” 
and actually triumphed, in the public mind, over the theo- 
logy of Calvin. And yet Methodism is not “ glorified.’ 
It has multiplied its converts in the highways and by the 
hedges, and has proselyted the frontiers, and accumulated 
large funds. But it still occupies an inferior social posi- 
tion, and wields a lighter influence in our communities, 
than nominal Calvinism. "Weigh the amount of Methodist, 
against that of Congregational influence, in almost any 

ew England township, and the latter largely preponder- 
ates. This is the effect of softening or concealing the ob- 
jectionable and obsolete doctrines of Calvinistic theology, 
and recognizing, before the public, the leading Methodist 
doctrines of free grace and free agency; and, at the same 
time, retaining, from historical causes, and a studied and 
successful policy, a superior amount of means, of educa- 
tion, and of secular and social influence. 

In some communities, Universalism stands in this same 
position. While it has achieved a conquest over the public 
mind, its converts are often found recreant to its interests, 
and wasting their support upon a substitute that can not 
fill its place, and exercises not its consoling and renewing 
power. And unless a remedy is provided, this state of 
things is destined to increase. To ensure the full pros- 
perity of a religious denomination, two elements are 
necessary,—the secular and spiritual. There must be 
means and intelligence, and also, piety and zeal. Without 
one of these elements, no religious association can even 
live. With one of them alone, if possessed in a high de- 
gree, a people may retain a being, as a consumptive patient 
may sometimes keep up the process of respiration with a 


single lung, after the other lobe is entirely consumed. 
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This can scarcely be called life, And so the society or 


denomination which possesses only the secular lung of 
sectarian life, depending for subsistence upon wealth, and 
education, and secular influence only, lives at a ‘ poor, 
dying rate.” A hale and thrifty life requires the secular 


and spiritual elements combined, 
For instance, the Episcopalian church, in America, 


relies for influence and support principally upon this secu- 
lar element. It aims to lead in fashionable gayety and 
social refinement, and with measurable success. It is not 


here, a3 in England, sustained by state authority, But it 


embraces large individual wealth and intellectual emi- 
nence, and has large funds at its command, attained by 
legacies from deceased and wealthy members. It makes 


no high pretensions to missionary zeal, to austerity of 


morals, or to rigid, self-denying piety. Its adherents are 
a social, polished, liberal, and fashionable people. On 
these influences it relies, and is kept in being. And yet 
it is not a numerous denomination in America, notwith- 
standing it was early planted upon our soil, and had the 
funds of the parent church in England, to aid in its pro- 
pagation. It is the fourth denomination in numbers, though 
but the second, if not, indeed, the first, in its opportunities 
for strength. It numbers, at the present time, only about 
twelve hundred ministers. It can not make progress among 
the hardy pioneers of the frontier settlements, its tastes 
being too delicate for their sympathies. Neither can it 
gain adherents rapidly in the manufacturing towns of 
the East, as it does not appreciate the operative popula- 
tion, nor come down, in its ministrations, to their wants. 
It adopts a non-committalism in doctrine, except upon a 
single point, and avoids, in general, all the pungent 
reproof of lucrative sins; relies upon the aristocratic ele- 
ment, and flourishes mostly in large, commercial com- 
munities, and there, not so much in numbers, as in select 
materials. Doubtless there are many humble, pious people 
in this church. Doubtless this church has a useful mis- 
sion, in conserving the poetry of religious worship. But 
as a denomination, its prominent and characteristic feature 
is that of secular influence. 

The antipodal sect is the Methodist. This order has 


little of individual wealth or eminence ; and in all secular 
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appliances is comparatively humble. Its ministry is prin- 
cipally composed of self-made men, of moderate attain: 


ments and plain address. Yet, in earnestness and zeal, 
it has had no parallel. Its heralds have traversed the 
wilderness portions of our continent, forded bridgeless 


streams, and carried their messages of free grace into the 


cabined hamlets of the farthest west. They have held 


camp-meetings under the open sky, and its people have 
pitched their tents for prayer, in circles, out in the unfelled 
wood. It has thus multiplied its numbers to a host. 


And yet it is easy to perceive that it comes as far short of 


answering the wants of the educated and socially culti- 


vated, in ‘our older communities, as does the English 
church, of feeding the humbler classes. It does no more 
at the present time, in our older towns, than to keep pace 


with the increase of population. 


The medium denomination is the Congregational. This 
sect combines, in a fair degree, and in symmetrical pro- 
portions, the peculiar elements of the other two. | It em- 
braces a highly respectable amount of wealth and talent, 


of education and refinement; and also piety and warm, 
untiring zeal. It has both the secular and spiritual lung 
in a sound and healthy state, and breathes and moves 
with strength and vigor. It has been, thus far, decidedly 
the most prosperous and influential denomination in 
America.” Its ministry is, in general; both educated and 
active, and adapts itself, practically, to the wants of all 
classes of society. Side by side, in its sanctuaries, sit the 
learned and wealthy, and the indigent and unlettered ; 
and all their wants are answered in the same plain and 
energetic, and yet intelligent and instructive ministrations. 
There are few villages in New England, where there is 
not one or more Orthodox society; and in most towns in 
the Northern states, this denomination holds the leading 
secular, social, and religious influence. And yet the doc- 
trines of that church are unpopular and unpalatable to its 
own members, and even to many of its ministry. Some. 


of them, like Dr. Bushnell, will preach away the Calvin- 
2In this idea, are included the Presbyterian and Dutch Reformed 


Churches, who differ from Congregationalists, only in matters of church 
government. 
o* 
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istic creed, and yet hold on to the form and fellowship of 
the Puritanic church. Thousands of the laity who would 
shrink from the sentiments contained in the “ Institutes” 
of Calvin, still worship and educate their families in this 
church, as the safest and most salutary. 

How can we reconcile these paradoxes? By observing 
that a religious order is known and estimated, not alto- 
gether by its naked doctrines, nor principally by these. 
‘The doctrines and discipline of a people are less regarded 
by the world at large, than their measures, morals, and 
manners. ‘These have been, with the Orthodox denomi- 
nation, judicious and salutary, with occasional errors, to 
be sure, which they have discarded as soon as they have 
tested their inutility. And the wisdom of: their measures 
has more than counterbalanced, in effect, the absurdity. 
and austerity of their creed. The common schools, 
academies, and colleges, the temperance societies, the or- 
derly observance of the Sabbath, the week-day industry, 
frugality, and thrift, and competence, that mark New 
England, are of Congregational parentage. Hence the 
prosperity of this denomination. People at large, un- 
qualified for the critical analysis of theological doctrines, 
observe what kind of society a denomination makes. 

I have here spoken of three leading denominations, 
which assume to themselves the epithet, evangelical. 
There are three /Jiberal denominations, which seem to 
stand as parallels to these: the Unitarian, the Christ-ian, 
(so called) and the Universalist. The Unitarian bears an 
analogy to the Episcopalian sect, in wealth, and taste, 
and education, and social elevation. The Christ-ian order 
bears a similarity to the Methodist, in missionary zeal, 
though far inferior in organization and discipline. And 
the Universalist denomination seems to stand between, in 
a relative position analagous to that of the Congregation- 
alist. These liberal denominations reject the doctrines 
of the trinity, vicarious atonement, total depravity, and 
generally, also, that of endless punishment. They are, as 
yet, less numerous and influential than the corresponding 
evangelical denominations. But as intelligence advances, 
liberal views are destined to prevail, and liberal denomi- 
nations to increase. Let Universalists, then, be true to 
their position in the liberal mission. That position is 
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naturally the leading one for influence and usefulness ; 
and if it is not faithfully sustained, its advantages will be 
lost. In view of this position, what are the duties of the 
Universalist denomination ? 

Our position obviously requires more of zeal and of 
education, both in our ministry and laity. It is not the 
design of this to imply that we are destitute of zeal. 
There have been eminent instances among ministers and 
societies, of that religious enterprise which breaks through 
the most formidable barriers. But our zeal has been, in 
general, too fitful. We have had seasons of warm inter- 
est, when large additions have been gathered to our 
churches, and the hearts of the laity have been warmed, 
and their lips unsealed in the religious meeting. But 
those seasons have too generally been occasioned by tle 
influence of revival measures among opponent sects, in 
which the principles and Christian character of our order 
have been violently assailed. And when these antago- 
nistic and exciting influences have subsided, we have suf- 
fered from torpor, under the reaction. We are suffering 
from this cause, at the present time. We need to attain 
a position of greater independence, and to move with less 
reference to the measures of other religious bodies. We 
should not depend, for our zeal, either upon opposition or 
sympathy. It should spring from established principle and 
feeling within ourselves. Till this is attained, we cannot 
look for permanency in religious societies, nor in pastoral 
relations. New meeting-houses will be disused, and the 
record-books of newly organized societies will present 
blank pages. 

There is too much fitfulness in the zeal of ministers, as 
well as societies. ‘Too many there are, who glow with 
enthusiasm in the commencement of their ministry; but 
their zeal is soon burned out, leaving only the ashes of 
indifference, and discouragement, and disaffection. Some, 
after a few years passed in a brilliant and ambitious, but 
spiritually ineffectual ministry, are attracted by some 
novelty of science, or reform, that promises greater emol- 
ument or notoriety. Others, disappointed in the attain- 
ment of popularity, or disheartened, from want of success 
in usefulness, turn to secular pursuits. Our ministry has 
too often been made, like school-teaching, a temporary 
resource. 
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And in order to a more abiding and effective zeal in 
the ministry, we must have greater facilities for ministerial 
education. We must have a corps of spiritual warriors 
who are enlisted for life, with a general and professional 
education adequate to the duties and results of their high 
vocation. Our piety, to be permanent, must be enlight- 
ened. Our zeal must be “according to knowledge.’ 
And a higher tone of education in the ministry infuses a 
taste for popular education; and thus the character of a 
denomination becomes elevated and influential. 

But while we need an increase of facilities for minis- 
terial education, we do not want a kind of intellectual 
culture that is paralyzing to our zeal. Nor is this influ- 
ence necessarily connected even with the highest culture. 
Science is really no enemy to faith, nor literature to piety. 
That “ignorance is the mother of devotion,” is an ex- 
ploded proverb. There is really as much impiety among 
the illiterate, as among the learned. Paul, the linguist 
and theologian, was certainly not less instrumental in the | 
early propagation of Christianity, than Peter, the fisher- 
man. Nor have the writings of a Channing been less 
effective in diffusing liberal views of God and man, than 
those of a Ballou. 

In the process of ministerial education, we do not want 
the practical earnestness of our clergy polished out by a 
fastidious literature, nor truth mystified by a neological 
ya of ministration. Much less do we want the vitality 

of our theology sapped by a semi-skeptical philosophy. 
We want the simplicity of the gospel communicated 
through the medium of thoroughly enlightened minds, and 
in the sententious and effective dialect of real life. 

We want a ministry that can appeal to the intellect and 
to the heart, and feed the understanding and the taste, by 
a combination of learning and piety, of truth and elo- 
quence, and of literary refinement, with energy and zeal. 
Then may we become a strong and useful people, pros- 
pered of heaven, and a blessing to the earth. 1. Cc. B. 


8 Rom. x. 2 
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Art. III. 
Obstacles to the Success of Preaching. 


From the day when Christianity was first preached, 
there have been complaints at the inefficiency of the 
pulpit. An unbroken lament runs down the literature of 
the church, at the stupidity and perverseness of the world, 
while the protest of weary listeners in the house of God, 
dates back beyond the memory of modern generations. 
Perhaps there was never a time when such complaints 
were more prevalent than now. ‘Tlie preachers begin 
their professional career, inspired by visions of days of 
Pentecost; but a ten years’ service must have been pecu- 
liarly fruitful, which has not left them saddened, or even 
disheartened, at the meagre results of their labor. Asa 
body of men, the clergy have less hope, and that vitality 
which comes from hope and gratified expectation, than 
any other class in modern society. ‘The community, too, 
were never more alive to deficiencies in preaching than 
now. A critical and aggressive spirit has crept.into our 
churches ; and besides, there is a large and efficient party, 
who, failing in their attempt to make the pulpit the orator 
of their plans of social reform, pronounce it dead, or living 
only to excuse organized public iniquity. So upon every 
side are we invited to the consideration of a theme so im- 
portant as, ‘‘ The obstacles to the success of preaching.” 

This want of faith in the pulpit doubtless arises, in 
part, from partial ignorance of facts. No man can say 
what the. preacher does. The Christian religion, whose 
advocate he is, by its very nature does not produce swift 
results. In its purest form, and under the most favorable 
mode of presentation, it must first enter the soul as a silent 
moral force ; and the way from a secret conviction of sin, 
or a good resolution, to a regenerated life and the reform 
of corrupt social institutions, must be long and indirect. 
Then the pulpit may reasonably claim the merit of pre- 
venting a vast amount of open transgression; how much, 
we can best decide when we remember how often some 
dangerous tendency in ourselves has been arrested by its 
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solemn warning, or its word of encouragement. And the 
greatest result of religious instruction, or influence, cannot 
be visible in this world, but exists in the form of half ap- 
prehended truths, and unexecuted purposes, and a great, 
latent life, which only eternity can reveal. These deduc- 
tions, in common fairness, must be made from that bill of 
indictment, so confidently presented by the declaimers 
against the church of our day. 

But, after all this subtraction, we must admit that the 
charge of clerical inefficiency is valid. Nobody, whose 
opinion is reliable, believes the pulpit does all it should. 
Especially must a liberal preacher lament its weakness, 
for he cannot throw the blame of ill success where an 
evangelical divine would place it. It is comparatively 
easy for an orthodox minister, believing in the natural an- 
tagonism of Christianity and human nature, to account 
for the prevalence of irreligion. But he does not’ feel at 
liberty to solve this difficulty so readily. He is hardly 
prepared to prefer so grave a charge against the Deity, as 
that He has framed a religion for the world which contra- 
dicts the natural instincts of the noblest of his creatures. 
All the glory acquired by the triumph of such a faith, 
would be purchased at the price of infinite Wisdom ; for, 
certainly, to create a depraved being, that his reformation 
may be an exhibition of divine grace, is a procedure for 
which we mortals can have no other name than folly. 
The liberal preacher labors with a firm belief that the soul 
is not, by its very structure, averse to the reception of 
Christianity ; but that the religion of Jesus is equally fitted 
to awaken man from a state of sin, and to develope har- 
moniously all portions of his nature. There is, then, in 
our view, no cause inherent in Christianity or humanity 
for this want of success in preaching. 

Yet there are obstacles to the success of the preacher, 


which may be regarded natural and permanent. He does 
not address man as God created him, but as he has, in 
many ways, degraded himself. From the day of his birth 
into a wicked world, he has been exposed to disturbing 
and corrupting influences. His intellect has not received 


the well-balanced culture it demands; his imagination has 
lost its delicacy, by contact with ugliness and impurity ; 
his affections have been wrongly directed; his will has 
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become diseased, and his conscience clouded, by frequent 
yielding to temptation. An understanding enslaved by 
prejudice cannot accept the truth; and a moral nature 
fevered by self-indulgence obstinately rejects, or weakly 
evades that which would restore it to health. Ignorance 
and sin always exist, and must be the natural obstacles to 
the success of preaching. 

- Yet it is dangerous for so large and imperfect a body 
as the clergy, to lay this great julsaonr entirely upon the 
people. A vigilant community, tired of bearing a con- 
stant and harsh imputation of sin, has begun to examine 
the credentials of its judges; and the anathema from the 
pulpit perhaps as often provokes retort, as subdues to 
contrition. The time has come when an audience of 
Yankees can hardly be called ‘a child to chiding;” in 
fact, its pugilistic attitude denotes a contempt of nursery 
treatment, which its spiritual guardians will do well to re- 
spect. Whether we will confess it or not, the charge of 
ignorance and perverseness can hardly be rebutted by the 
clergy. If prejudice and selfishness reign in the pews and 
aisles, so do want of genius and imperfect culture cloud 
the minds, and low and unspiritual living harden the 
hearts of those, through whose lips Christianity appeals to 
the world. We may say, then, that ignorance and sin, 
both in preacher and hearer, stand between the world and 
its Saviour; and in those manifestations of it, which we 
would now present, we regard the clergy and people as 
about equally culpable. ; 

This human deficiency, of course, assumes a myriad of 
forms, at different times, in different communities, and in 
separate individuals in each community. An attempt to 
indicate many of the most common of these, would impose 
upon a man the task of writing a “history of human 
error.” We now present only two manifestations in- 
dicative of classes of obstacles. First, as a type of the 
hindrance offered to successful preaching by erroneous 
conceptions of Christianity, we will speak of the Calvin- 
istic Theology. Secondly, asa specimen of a more popu- 
lar obstacle, we will consider the Materialism of the 
American Mind, especially as it appears in the prevalent 
spirit of trade. To the treatment of the former of these 
obstacles, the present essay will be devoted. Hereafter 
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the subject may be resumed, and our original intention in 
writing this article be executed. ~ , 

The coming of Jesus Christ, and the promulgation of 
Christianity, imply a corresponding state in humanity ; a 


condition of universal, spiritual disarrangement. This 
state we call sin; though such a term, pointing exclu- 
sively to a moral need, does not fully express it. The 


nature of man is a unity, and a certain degree of intellec- 
tual and esthetic regeneration is indispensable to religious 
conversion. The salvation which Christ imparts, restores 


complete harmony to a disordered soul, by placing the 
religious sentiment at the centre, and disposing every 


other faculty around it in suitable relations. It first re- 


freshes the heart, and through it, sends life to every ex- 


tremity. Tio such a condition of order and agreement 
with the divine purpose, would Christianity lead us, from 
one in which the sensual passions, the intellect, or the 


imagination, give law to a dethroned conscience. 
The primary requisite, therefore, to the success of 
preaching Christianity, is that the hearer shall know the 


nature of sin and holiness. Until he understands precisely 
the position he occupies towards the Deity, he will not 


comprehend the nature of the change required. Now 
two things are essential to a healthy sense of sin and the 
megecena nol of holiness ;—a correct idea of the character 
oO 


the Supreme Being, and of the quality of human 
nature. 


Christianity answers both these demands. It repre- 
sents God as an individual object of reverence,—the one 
creator of the universe. In character, he is the Father of 


the human race; and all the variations of his providential 
government, must be viewed from the central fact of his 


paternity. ‘Thus His position towards man is ever the 
same. He loves His creature, and by all means con- 
sistent with that freedom which is essential to moral ex- 


istence, is constantly endeavoring to restore him to holi- 
ness. But what the divine love shall appear to be to 


man, is determined by himself. To the saint, it is joy 
and approbation; to the sinner, it is compassion or dis- 


pleasure. As the white rays of the sun assume colors 


according to the medium through which they pass, so does 
love, flowing from-God, seem to our corrupt hearts dis- 
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torted or changed. There is no change in God. A 
universe may rush away into anarchy and darkness, yet 
evermore sifs He in the light, awaiting its return. He is 


the “one God and Father of all.” 


The Christian idea of human nature corresponds to its 


conception of the Deity. It regards man as a being pos- 
sessed of faculties capable of infinite developement ; many 
of which are aroused by the solicitations of time, while 


others, perhaps nobler, await their birth amid the vaster 
attractions of eternity. None of these faculties, exercised 


in proper degree, and in due relations to others, will lead 
to sin. Yet as his highest glory, and his most fearful 
peril, does man possess the hberty to produce spiritual 


disarrangement within limits known and fixed by almighty 


Wisdom. From the exercise of this moral ability come 


sin and holiness. The one is the free departure from 
those spiritual laws which God has revealed to man, the 
other, the free compliance with them, resulting in a com- 


plete developement of human nature. The passage to 
each, and away from each, does man tread by ‘his own 


choice ;—for behind all influences, celestial or devilish, lies 
the decisive human will. Sin is a voluntary act, for which 
each soul is —— responsible. Holiness lies within 


the reach ef every spirit, attainable by the natural exer- . 


cise of its own powers, We do not thus deny the agency 


of God in salvation. The divine influence constantly ac- 
companies us; is as truly a fact of our nature as the 
intellect or imagination. That theological romancing, 


which talks of what man can do with, and what without 


the help of God, is as wild as a theory of agriculture, 


which should treat of the comparative growth of corn in a 
dark vacuum and an open field. "We know not how near 
God is to us. So completely dces the Divine interpene- 


trate and embosom the human, that we can never get far 
enough from the Deity, to know what we should be with- 
out him. With this ordinary help of the Deity, we believe 


holiness is attainable by all men. 
The gospel of Jesus Christ comes, then, to a being in a 


condition of voluntary transgression, capable of a volun- 
tary return’ to holiness, and presents God the Father 
inviting through nature, providence, conscience, and the 


highest manifestation of himself in Christ, to repentance 
VOL. VIII. 
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and newness of life. Its method of operation, when truly 
preached, is to quicken the vital spots in a diseased soul, 
until an awakened desire for virtue produces conviction 
and contrition; then to impart strength to an infirm will; 
to muster latent energies to overpower temptation and 
degrading habit; and finally, to go on developing all 
faculties in due relations. All this is done in an atmos- 
phere of love, yet a love which gives no joy to the sinner, 
until he returns to virtue. ‘This is the limit of preaching, 
that it truly and powerfully may present the facts of 
Christianity, and the hearer know the full import of sin, 
and the nature of the required change to holiness. When 
this is done, the preacher can only work in patience, and 
wait until the capricious will of the sinner may surrender 
to the will of God. 

Now the Calvinistic theology satisfies neither of these 
conditions for obtaining a correct idea of sin and holiness. 
First, it presents no conceivable object of worship. The 
trinity, in any form which is not self-destructive, removes 
the divine existence beyond human conception. Such a 
being as the God of the Westminster Assembly, can never 
be worshipped as a reality. Every attempt to get near 
him, removes him farther off. As sometimes, while look- 
ing at distant clusters of stars, their waxing, and waning, 
and intertangled lights confuse the eye, and make us doubt 
the existence of any separate orb, so the rotation of nature 
and function in the Orthodox Godhead destroys our belief 
in the reality of either Father, Son, or Spirit, and removes 
the divine existence from the awful realm of worship, to 
the doubtful region of legerdemain. We say this with no 
feeling of contempt for the many good men who think 
they believe in such a contradiction. A careful analysis 
of such a belief, we are convinced, will prove that rever- 
ence and love unconsciously attach themselves to one 
being of the three. The Saviour is the real God of the 
Calvinistic theology. If this be denied, we may safely 
affirm, that when the attempt is made to worship its three 
Gods in one, it is either the principle of justice, of which 
the first person in the trinity is the representative, or the 
mystery in which the divine nature is supposed to be in- 
volved, which receives homage. 

The character of the Orthodox Deity also fails essen- 
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tially to satisfy the Christian demand. The paternal re- 
lation is sunk in the judicial. Of course, we do not object 
to this view, that it ascribes justice to God; this is implied 
in infinite love. But we do complain, that the nature of 
justice should receive a perfectly artificial interpretation. 
What justice is that which creates a depraved being, 
mocks him with a show of freedom, condemns him to 
everlasting suffering for obedience to the law of his own 
nature, and makes a theological climax by accepting, in” 
lieu of his destruction, the death of an innocent being ? 
We can love a just God, but have no apology for our 
contempt of John Calvin’s idea of justice. 

To worship an infinite, obscurely organized injustice, 
is too much for human nature, in its present state of de- 
velopement. The most zealous Orthodox Christian cannot 
do it; so he cuts the knot, and worships and loves the 
Saviour, Jesus Christ. Yet how difficult it must be to fix 
the best affections upon a being, who in a moment, from 
Christ the loving Saviour, may change to God the impla- 
cable judge, we can easily conceive. A man could hardly 
love a parent, who ae the year revolved through all 
the signs in the zodiac of human relationship. And we 


have been painfully impressed with the mischief which 


comes from such a versatile love, when we have seen 
a good woman at a revival, in the space of one evening, 
grovel before Christ her judge; pray to Christ her inter- 
cessor; adore Christ her redeemer ; lean upon Christ her 
brother ; and lie in the bosom of Christ her bridegroom ! 
If such a spectacle slightly oversteps the boundary lines 
separating the devout from the ludicrous, we are not to 
blame for perceiving it, upon whose human eyesight no 
Calvinistic spectacles have superinduced the power of 
seeing, in such a changing and colored mist, a “ vision in 
God”! 

Yet the departure of this theology from the Christian, 
is equally great in its view of man. In truth, the central 
vice of Calvinism is its theory of human nature. Its De- 
ity and plan of divine government are an adjustment to a 
fancied condition of humanity. It begins with an impu- 
tation of native depravity, variously modified in the state- 
ment, from the old doctrine which cast the black shadow 
of Adam’s sin upon every soul, to the modern theory of a 
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natural disarrangement in the faculties inevitably resulting 
in transgression. Thus, sin is involuntary, and repent- 
ance and reformation cannot be voluntary acts, in the 

- sense we have previously described them. By no effort 
can man, aided by those ordinary divine influences which 
belong to his nature, lift himself out of sin. The work is 
done by a power distinct from him,—a supernatural inter- 
position of the Holy Spirit. 

* By no form of statement can this theory of human’ 
nature avoid fatalism. Man, with the aid of that divine 
influence which may be regarded as a part of himself, is 
capable or incapable of voluntary holiness. If capable, 
sin is voluntary, and deserving of retribution ;—if incapa- 
ble, sin is involuntary, and but a legitimate and righteous 
obedience to the law of his own nature. An omnipotent 
being can, if he will, alter the nature of such a creature, 
that it may conform to another set of laws, and live from 
nobler impulses; but it can be done only as the mechan- 
ist introduces a new power into a machine. In the mean- 
time, any demand for conduct other than depraved from 
such a being, is the last degree of injustice. We have 
examined the later modifications of this theory of human 


nature, with more respect for the benevolence than the 
mental consistency of their authors. We cheerfully grant 
to them a horror of fatalism, and a praiseworthy disposi- 
tion to repair the damaged reputation of their Deity; yet 
we can hardly trust seamanship like theirs to steer us 
clear of that vortex where human ability and spies: 


bility are alike swamped. The legitimate result of such 
a theory of human nature, is to undermine the healthy 
sense of. sin. By fearful picturing of the divine retribu- 
tions, it may scare a soul into the self-imputation of almost 
any degree of transgression; but the overstrained con- 
science lapses back into a reasonable doubt of moral 
responsibility. Between a harassing fear of vengeance 
for sin, and a confused sense of moral inability, must an 
Orthodox conscience vibrate. 

In this brief review of the Calvinistic theology, we have 
confined ourselves to its idea of holiness and sin, which 
depends upon its doctrines of the divine and human 
nature. Upon these points all its remaining erroneous 
conceptions of religion are suspended. Its views of the 
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atonement, and the everlasting punishment of the wicked, 
its love for artificial forms of worship and sanctimonious 
modes of expression, depend naturally upon this theory 
of the relation between God and man; and its supersti- 
tious reverence for the letter of the whole Scripture, is 
necessary to sustain a mass of opinions so repugnant to 
the teachings of Jesus Christ. Of course, in estimating. 
the popular effects of such a system, we must reckon all 
its doctrines; and we maintain that, individually, or uni- 
tedly, they produce the same result—destroy that healthy 
sense of sin, and prevent that true conception of the 
nature of virtue, which the preacher of Christ must en- 
deavor to arouse. The one is lost in the native depravity 
of man, while the other is regarded as a superinduced 
obedience, a foreign element introduced into a nature 
originally corrupt. Then the office of the preacher is 
gone. His exhortations, threatenings, and entreaties, are 
suicidal, addressed to men who, if they are not heretics, 
have no right to think of voluntary repentance, even if 
hell yawned at their feet. + 

We know that this theology endeavors to preserve the 
sense of moral obligation, against the assaults of reason, 
by a copious use of that fog which in their religious books 
is called mystery. But least of all may Calvinism use 
such a plea. Religion is mysterious, but not the Orthodox 
form of it. This is only contradictory and confused. 
The proposition of the trinity is not a mystery, but an 
absurdity. The church “ plan of salvation” is the most 
palpable scheme of injustice ever framed. The great 
mystery in religion is that of simple being, and before this 
the believer in one God may reverently bow. Surely, by 
giving to Jesus a derived existence, we do not pretend to 
. bridge the chasm between the divine and human. And 
he who thinks man was created in the “ image of God,” 
can find scope for boundless wonder in contemplating the 
developement of humanity from weakness and dependence 
into conscious, aspiring thought and life. We grant it 
requires, to gain a sense of what is implied in simple cre- 
ation and existence, a habit of thinking somewhat more 
profound, and a religious apprehension more delicate, 
than Orthodox Christianity often nourishes. But nothing 
is gained by the — of legerdemain for. mystery. 
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It is the noblest exercise of the mind to worship one God, 
whose known perfections are but the foreground to an 
infinite, incomprehensible, receding nature; but it only 
debases a man to bend his knees before a contradiction, 
even though it is enforced by celestial authority. Then 
let not him, whose blunted perceptions discover nothing 
mysterious in the greatest problems of existence, create a 
theology of contradictions, and call upon us to accept in 
it the ‘‘ mysteries of the kingdom of heaven.” There is 
no chance of escape for Calvinism in this direction. Its 
sense of the mysterious is as unphilosophical and vulgar, 
as its theory of religion is unnatural and fatalistic. It 
cannot avoid the imputation of having destroyed the only 
true idea of sin and holiness. 

But the results of a system of theology are most appa- 
rent in its theory of life. The objectionable features of a 
creed may be disguised and evaded in the study, by nice 
metaphysical distinctions, but only its great central prin- 
ciples can become incarnate in living men. This is 
peculiarly true of the Calvinistic faith. Notwithstanding 
the endless philosophical forms which it has assumed, as 
one thinker 4fter another has endeavored to shirk its 
obvious tendencies, yet its theory of life has remained 
substantially the same. There is a broad distinction be- 
tween the Christian and Calvinistic views of life, in which 
may be found the explanation for much unsuccessful 
preaching. 

The Christian religion represents man as capable of 
infinite development in the way of holiness, and as the 
subject of an eternal course of spiritual discipline. This 
nature is given, and this discipline administered, that he 
may increase in greatness, goodness, and beauty, as he 
approaches the divine perfections. His education begins 
with birth, and continues forever. Its method is, by the 
solicitation of outward objects, to arouse and direct the 
various powers of the soul. Through every period of his 
eternal existence, man is surrounded by a collection of 
objects corresponding to all his faculties; material things, 
and other minds, with the product of their’ intercourse, 
which constitute his outward life ;—and amid this, and by 
the exercise of his energies upon this, does he create a 
character. This world is the first of these states. The 
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new-born soul comes into it unpracticed in the exercise of 
its powers, almost unconscious of their existence. One 
by one, these faculties are aroused by the contact with 
something outward; and through its whole-earthly exist- 
ence, is the spirit thus disciplined into various measures 
of knowledge, grace, and excellence. Yet this is a con- 
ditional education, subject to the individual will. Obedi- 
ence to the highest sense of right places man in true 
relations to his surroundings, and enables him to derive 
the best fruits from the experience of life; while disobedi- 
ence places him in direct antagonism to his circumstances, 
and changes that which would be his blessing to his bane. 
At any point in his career can he, at will, alter the com- 
plexion of his whole existence, and convert the throng of ° 
accompanying angels into a crowd of fiends. The objects 
by which man is surrounded in this life are specially 
adapted to his present condition. His circumstances are 
so graduated to himself, that they instruct, and not over- 
power him, while in the way of duty. To a certain point 
he is their master; beyond that he must conform to them, 
and both positions are essential to his growth. Then this 
world is the best place for man in his present condition. 
Its temptations are proportioned to his power of resistance, 
its duties are not too exacting for a mortal energy of 
will, its labors arouse and train, instead of exhausting his 
strength, and its joys are so tempered that they do not 
exceed his capacity for happiness. Other states of being 
may be greater in themselves, yet disproportioned to his 
present ability; and the longing for them is as unreasona- 
ble, as the regret of a man, who can easily mount the 
stairs to his own bedchamber, that he cannot run up. the 
gigantic steps that form the sides of the Egyptian pyra- 
mids. 

This view of life reveals the significance of every object 
and every portion of human experience. Nothing can be 
trivial which excites the human soul to a worthy exercise 
of its power, and such an exciting cause may every thing 
in the world become. Nature, in all her appearances, 
grand or minute, corresponds to and produces: changes 
in the mind of man. Its mountains, and oceans, and sky, 
are not too sublime to awaken emotions which, but for 
such potent solicitation, would have remained dormant. 
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Its scenes of quiet and beauty answer well to essential 
conditions of his versatile being; while the least of its 
manifestations evokes some delicate thought or feeling, 
which modifies the expression in the finished picture of 
his humanity. And in a higher degree can this be affirmed 
of the influence of man, and the providential dealing of 
God. Every human being is essential to the education 
of each, and the varied results of the involved action of 
the many impart power to one. And especially do those 
changes in the earthly life which can be imputed only to 
the direct action of divinity, warm, startle, drive or per- 
suade the soul endangered by its own indolence and sin. 
Even the retribution for transgression may be converted 
to a beneficent agency in spiritual culture. Life is sacred 
in every part, for it is everywhere in contact with man, 
and furnishes the material from which he builds a temple 
to God. 

The effects of preaching such a theory of life are 
apparent. ‘The noblest aim is presented to man, in the 
education of his nature, by an eternal approach to God, 
and the elevation of that humanity of which he is a part, 
and equally does such a view contribute to successful 
labor; for he can be content in a world which appears to 
him perfectly adapted to himself, and a sense of the 
sacredness of life prevents a childish longing for the 
future, which inevitably dulls the edge of present en- 
deavor. His industry is also stimulated by the thought 
that he is not engaged in trivial occupations—that by his 
daily work he is gaining the capacities for higher essays 
of power; and he is saved from impatience by the thought 
that the experience of this life is essential to his general 
growth, and the faithful. performance of its duties, how- 
ever humble, is the best qualification for the achievement 
of greater things in the future. So does the Christian 
theory of life present a powerful and constant incitement 
to action. It may not be so well fitted to produce a hur- 
ried and feverish exercise of the mental and moral powers, 
or striking, immediate results, as those framed by human 
invention ; but it is the only method of living by which a 
man can at once act powerfully, increase in energy, and 
yet reserve strength enough for the exigencies of eternity. 
True preaching may not kindle society into revivals and 
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insane excitements, but it gradually wins the individual 
and community into conformity with the divine will. 

The central principle of the Calvinistic theology, natu- 
ral depravity, separates its theory of life from the Christian. 
Religion is not the natural developement of the human 
faculties, in obedience to outward solicitations, but the 
introduction of a new and strange element into the soul, 
and the subjugation of all the spiritual powers to its 
despotic sway. Holiness cannot be reached by any pro- 
cess of growth, but is imposed upon a man. His own 
nature, instead of accepting, rebels against it, and the 
possession of a saving faith is a trophy of the conquest of 
the human by the divine. Man does not become religious, 
but gets religion. So, through the whole Christian expe- 
rience, the earthly and the heavenly are arrayed against 
each other. On one side are the seductions of a wicked 
world and a corrupt nature, on the other the supernatural 
influence of the Holy Spirit; and as the scale turns, does 
the religious character ascend or descend. As the pro- 
cess continues, the imparted, divine element gains a more 
decided ascendancy; and the highest point of ‘the life in 
Christ is attained when it completely overrides the natural 
man and the world, substituting for the former a state of 
mind, absorbed in the attainment of a condition of exist- 
ence essentially different from the present, and for the 
latter a future of employments more suited to the exclu- 
sive, newly acquired taste. 

To a mind in such a condition, this life can have no 
sanctity. It must appear either as a seductive influence 
to be resisted, or despicable for its triviality. Labor, 
amusement, human aflection, all the peculiar experience 
of this world, pass over into the category of things unre- 
generate, and he is the best man who can come away 
least influenced by contact with them. Of course, the 
necessity of using the world is acknowledged; but the 
true Orthodox Christian lives‘and acts in it, not to discover 
its hidden treasures of power, beauty, and love, but in 
obedience to the command of the Deity. He wears out 
a God-apppointed penance among things corrupt and 
insignificant, and meanwhile solaces himself with contem- 
plations of a holy and blissful state hereafter. 

Then comes in the notion of probation, making the 
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condition of the soul through eternity depend upon its 
piety in time; and this increases the intensity of purpose 
with which the qualification for salvation is sought, deep- 
ens the hatred for a world that stands between the spirit 
and its God, or plunges man in a more profound despair 
of receiving that supernatural aid which shall snatch him 
from impending damnation. So life is changed from an 
industrious, cheerful, and patient. endeavor to lay the 
foundations of a religious character which shall go on 
widening with every new epoch in the soul’s history, to a 
hurried, anxious, desperate effort to gain that peculiar 
state of mind which shall be acceptable to God, and put 
one outside the company of the condemned. Instead of 
being a constant discipline, each part of which is equally 
valuable, it has but ome object of engrossing pursuit,— 
salvation. This gained, the world may slide away to 
perdition if it will, for the man is saved, or at least safe. 

Hence this theology separates religion from life. The 
former consists especially in certain spiritual experiences, 
the contemplation of divine things, and direct intercourse 
with God. The latter is a separate department of exist- 
ence, comprising a large class of duties indispensable to 
continuance in this state, and made obligatory for reasons 
known tothe Deity. Yet it is the court of the gentiles, 
and the saint rejoices at the voice that calls him out from 
it to the holy of holies. A contempt for human life is thus 
encouraged ; it pervades the religious literature of the 
church, and is more or less developed in the character of 
every genuine Orthodox Christian. In some cases it pro- 
ceeds so far that morality and religion get divorced, and 
the righteousness of the devotee becomes in truth “ filthy 
rags.” In others, it assumes the form of an indecent long- 
ing for elevated employment, and a neglect of common 
duties, for the more exhilarating practice of devotion. In 
any form, it destroys the significance of this state of being, 
and swamps earth in heaven. 

It would be an instructive task to follow this error in its 


passage through society. The whole style of living, in the 
land of the Puritans, is vitiated by the separation of reli- 
gion from life. In the church, the result is seen in its 
exaltation of piety over benevolence, its distance from the 
actual life of the people, its horror of any taint of secular- 
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ness, its disinclination to soil its robes by heartily doing 
the philanthropic or reformatory work of the day, and its 
superstitious reverence for forms, which are meaningless 
to our generation, however venerable they may have 
appeared to a Jew, or a papist. In general terms it may 
be said, that men get little in the church which is of service 
to them in their week-day life. Its vague declamation of 
sin and condemnation, repentance, regeneration, and sanc- 
tification, is Greek and Syriac to the honest man, who 
would know how God would have him live in the world. 
Those who are religious in church, are often painfully at 
loss how to dovetail their life to their religion; and when 
we come into life itself we see how religion is left dozing 
in the sanctuary through the week, until the chime of 
Sabbath bells awakens it. There is a wide and deep 
chasm between the morality of commerce, among religious 
men, and their piety. Trade has a gospel of its own. 
‘‘ Business is business”; and piety, like a devout saint, 
too often attends to its prayers, and does not disturb it. 
The same gulf yawns between religion and politics. ‘The 
separation of church and state, in America, is no fiction. 
The former is the realm of worship, the latter of expedi- 
ency. So the disgraceful spectacle is not uncommon, of 
a senator applying to a doctor of divinity for a pass which 
shall carry him safe along the lines of the pietists; and 
men who would on no account neglect a communion ser- 
vice, set their political watches by the clocks in State- 
street and Wall-street, instead of by the sun, moon and 
stars. And social life staggers under the same curse, for, 
thanks to the Calvinistic theology, we still live in a com- 
munity where men and women prove their saintship by 
avoiding innocent and every elevating public or private 
amusement, by sternness of character, and reserve of 
manner, and an anxious performance of duty, which drives 
health from the body and joy from the soul. Of course 
we cannot now fully trace the practical influence of this 
separation of religion and life; yet enough has been said 
to convey our meaning, and we are convinced that a pro- 
found study of our social state and national type of 
character, will show that this distinction everywhere un- 
derlies it. We have long thought that the most effective 
of controversial books would be one which should expose, 
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in detail, the results of this mischievous theory, and reveal 
the extent to which it has corrupted the morality, com- 
merce, politics, literature, and social life of our commu- 


nity, We all live in the iron gripe of a false theory of 


existence, and it is vain to talk of reforming our manners, 


morals, and institutions, until this notion is routed from 
the popular mind, and men learn that to be religious, is to 
use the whole of this world in a spirit which shall interpret 
the meaning of every object and occupation, and elevate 


common things by making them the means of gaining a 
higher plane of life. 


‘Whether, therefore, we regard Calvinism as a system 
of theology, or examine its practical relations to life, we 
are driven to the same conclusion—that its influence is a 


hindrance to the success of the preacher of Christianity. 


In the one case, it destroys the healthy sense of sin, or 
substitutes a fear as false as it is degrading to man and 
insulting to God. In the other, it virtually separates reli- 
= from life, narrowing the sphere of the former to a 
e 


W spiritual experiences, while the wide spaces of the 
latter are given over to the great adversary. Both of 


these conclusions are inevitable, from the Orthodox point 
of departure. 


Yet, in computing the actual effects of an erroneous 
system of religion, it is always hazardous to accuse its 
disciples, as a class, of the faults justly chargeable to itself. 


Human nature goes on its own way, despite the impor- 
tunity of its blind guides. It is impossible that any creed 
should answer to all its needs, and’ where chapter and 


verse fail, it makes ample amends for restraint by natural 
or lawless outbreaks. Then, every theological’ system 


receives many of its peculiarities from the genius, charac- 
ter, and circumstances of its author; and a man must be 
spiritually related to him, before he can fully understand 


and. accept his theory. The legitimate results of Calvin- 


ism are more rarely seen, because that form of nature, of 


which Calvin was the type, does not often appear. We 
are edified with the spectacle of such a saint often enough 
for purposes of admonition and satire. We can also 


understand how this belief may be accepted by a’ class of 
cultivated minds, in which the power of acquiring knowl- 
edge. outstrips. the ability. for original and independent 
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investigation. Thus it numbers among its professors a 
goodly proportion of the profound scholars in the church— 
men who know almost every thing which has been said 
by others, but have not the nerve of soul to question and 


speak on their own account. And it is useless to deny, 


that to these we must add many men of powerful minds 
and philosophical habits of thinking. But each of these, 
so far as we know them, has at once gratified his vanity 
and saved his faith by inventing a philosophy of the uni- 


verse, of which Calvinism should be the central fact ; while 
the strange contradictions of these theories with each other, 


their endless and artificial distinctions, and their break- 
neck feats of metaphysical gymnastics, are their best dis- 
proof to a man of perfect mental honesty. The vagaries 


of scholasticism have all been reénacted by modern Cal- 
vinistic divines. It is also a significant fact, that the odor 


of heresy lingers about the three most prominent thinkers 
in this church in New England,—Bushnell, Park and 
Taylor; and a critical survey of the position of many of 


its ablest defenders, forces upon us the conviction that 
their creed is a house of entertainment, where guests are 


received and disputation is wont to be made, while days 
of leisure and fine weather are devoted to pleasant excur- 
sions into heretical regions. If any man can read the 


books of this class of thinkers without a painful sense of 
their unconscious mental dishonesty, he is more largely 


endowed with the gift of reconciling contradictions than 
ourselves. But there are those who cannot offer up men- 
tal consistency to the faith of their fathers, and here are 


seen the most deplorable effects of the Orthodox theory. 
It is its peculiar curse, that while enslaving the imagina- 


tion, it debilitates the reason. Therefore we often see a 
man whose intellect is sufficiently aroused to protest 
against its dogmas, haunted by pictures with which a 


whole lifetime of Calvinistic associations has peopled his 
fancy. He has been taught to distrust the suggestions of 


his human affections as the voice of the devil, and to de- 
base his reason before a creed; so when he breaks away, 
he knows not how far to trust his head or his heart, for he 


is dogged at every step by the spectre of the divine dis- 
pleasure. That such a state of mind must finally result 
VOL. VIII. a 
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in unbelief, has been too often proved to need verification. 
The autobiographical reminiscences, which form so large 
a staple of the rationalistic literature of the present day, 
have at least done the world a service in showing that 
Calvinism, in any form, when fully accepted, disqualifies 
for the reception of a nobler form of Christian faith. It 
presents to a thinker almost the sole alternative of mental 
dishonesty, or unbelief. ‘The religious history of Coleridge 
and Blanco White, will show the relative dignity of the 
two methods of disposing of this alternative. 

And upon the mass of hearers the result of this theology 
is no less striking. In those who, by constitution and tem- 
perament, are congenial, it flowers up into a plentiful 
growth of spiritual pride and bigotry, creating a religious 
aristocracy, by the grace of God privileged.to despise all 
without its circle. A more conscientious and sensitive 
class of minds lie under its weight, stricken with mortal 
fears, anxious for salvation and the power to do their duty, 
with an anxiety verging on monomania, and not unfre- 
quently breaking over into insanity. But the more com- 
mon result, is a fatal indifference to religion. Christian- 
ity, as presented from an Orthodox pulpit, is a system so 
completely artificial in its construction, so arbitrary in its 
demands, and so far from actual life, that it at once dis- 
gusts and repels the reason and best affections of the 
hearer. Its mythology and forms move before the eye of 
the spectator like groups in an acted drama. Its: trans- 
ports of joy or despair, its habitual debauch of feeling, and 
constant appeal to the selfish passions, exhaust. the sensi- 
bilities, and invite the reason to overturn any impression 
made upon the heart. A walk down the street, and an 
hour’s conversation with wife and children at home, places 
a gulf between the church service and the week, which 
few men attempt to bridge. So Christianity passes over 
into the region of dramatic, ceremonial observance, and 
people go on the Sabbath to a play, in which the plot is 
the destiny of man, and the actors, beings human, celes- 
tial and devilish, willing to give the most money to the 
reverend showman who can, with an old drama, produce 
the greatest variety of agreeable and striking representa- 
tions. 

We are not disposed to deny to the disciples of such a 
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system a reasonable amount of piety. No creed, in a 
Christian land, can shut off its believers from contact with 
many of the primal truths of religion. While the ideas of 
God and duty are left, human nature will not be cheated 
of reverence and obedience. Rarely can the absurdity of 
the Orthodox system press the life out of a heart set upon 
love and hope. We know many of its disciples who, im- 
pregnable to attack on the side of the understanding, are 
yet completely undermined on the side of the affections ; 
living out a Christian theory of life in flat contradiction to 
their belief. And not unfrequently do we witness a true 
“‘ revival of religion” in this church, when common sense, 
generous and philanthropic feeling, and natural devotion 
swell upward and hold a community, for a time, above 
the high water mark of the creed. 

But the results of Calvinism are not confined to the Or- 
thodox sects. _ We have already seen how its theory of 
life has vitiated our social existence. So have its habit 
of thinking and its general idea of religion too thoroughly 
leavened the church, to be avoided by any party of Chris- 
tians. In most of the liberal churches, where its theology 
is criticised and denounced, its theory of life is uncon- 
sciously preached. Unitarianism has not yet shaken off 
the incubus of probation, nor Universalism disentangled ' 
itself from the notion of a miraculous change to be effected 
by divine agency upon the soul. An examination of the 
creeds and the moral systems of these two sects will re- 
veal some striking discrepancies, which greatly impair the 
force of a true belief, and hold in fetters occupants of 
many pulpits claiming to be free. 

The preacher of Christianity in our country speaks to 
men living more or less under the influence of the system 
of error we have now described. Is it strange that it 
should prove a formidable auxiliary to the common obsta- 
cles in his path? When he is first obliged to attack one 
of the forms of Christianity and undo the mistakes of its 
short-sighted defenders, under the anathemas of a power- 
ful ecclesiastical organization, how can he be blamed for 
failing to move his hearers by preaching simple truth ? 
Surely if any man has a difficult work to accomplish, it is 
he. Let him receive the praise of well-doing, if, amid 
hindrances so formidable, he does not become entirely 
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discouraged, and now and then his word finds the way 
to some ingenuous heart which has prized its humanity 
too highly to offer it up before the idol of any false 
theology. A. D. M. 


Arr. IV. 
Politics —Slavery —The Union. 


Ir is often said that an honest man cannot be a success- 
ful politician. If the saying is true, it ought not to be; 
and it is a reproach to any people among whom it is true. 
Men of principle, men honest in purpose and action, true 
to conscience and duty, are the only men who ought to 
be tolerated as politicians. They are the men required 
by the times, and the present position and wants of our 
country and the world. The great and solemn questions 
of the day, which have for their subject-matter the politi- 
cal, social, and religious condition of the present and 
coming millions of our race; which have respect to the 
domestic and foreign policy of our own and other govern- 
ments; to the commerce and legislation, the power, pro- 
gress, and influence of every portion of our earth, of ev 
people civilized and uncivilized ;—these questions, of suc 
immense moment to the present and the future, demand 
honest and moral men, as well as intellectual and edu- 
cated men; demand men true to conscience, duty, and 
honor; men who cannot be bribed by all the gold of Cal- 
ifornia and Siberia to do an unjust thing, or to be false 
or unfaithful to the thing that is right. These are the men 
who ought to be politicians, and the only men who should 
be allowed to be; the only men in whose hands should be 
trusted those tremendous questions which involve the 
interests of nations and ages. 

If such as these are not politicians, it is the fault of the 
people. If devotion to party and party measures is 
allowed to displace love of country, we must expect that 
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all good men, who have not courage equal to their hon- 
esty, will shrink away from active political life. No really 
conscientious man will sacrifice principle and self-respect 
to the imperious demands of party policy and triumph; 
and therefore he will not enter into the arena of strife, 
unless he has large combativeness, indomitable courage, 
and an overpowering conviction that duty requires him to 
do it. 

Of course, in these remarks reference is made to the 
legislative and executive departments of politics; to office 
seeking and office bearing; to those positions in which a 
man helps to make or execute the laws, or holds a place 
of trust under them. It may be true that here, to some 
extent, men of high moral principle cannot be very long 
successful, as politics are regulated in these times; and to 
what extent it is true, the people themselves are respon- 
sible. If a lofty patriotism, instead: of a narrow partyism 
were supreme, a love of the whole country, instead of any 
state or section of it; if integrity, purity of character, and 
unswerving allegiance to the right, combined with intel- 
lect, clearness of judgement, and enlarged information,— 
if these were made indispensable qualifications for office 
and place, then the saying would not be true to any ex- 
tent, in any case. 

But we pass from this to those general relations which 
every man sustains to the question in review. Inone way 
or another, all men are politicians. At least every man 
who thinks, and utters what he thinks respecting the 
laws, the government, and the administration of these; 
every man who talks with his neighbors, or encourages 
them to talk, or influences their opimions, or acts in any 
way respecting these subjects, is to that extent a politi- 
cian, willing or unwilling; and he is morally bound, so 
far, to see that his conversation, action, and general influ- 
ence are of the right sort. __ 

This is an important view of the matter, and ought to 
be weighed very carefully by all. There is no such thing 
as escaping our responsibilities, of whatever kind, so long 
as we are in the world. ‘There is no possibility of remain- 
ing neutral, of being and doing nothing in regard to the 
great questions which agitate, and affect the interests of 
the age in which we live. We must go for, or against. 
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We cannot stand still. Every man has some influence, 
which cannot sleep or be inactive, and which he cannot 
divest himself of, if he would. He who says, ‘I belong 
to no party; I do not vote at all; I do not care how the 
election goes,’’—this man does not get quit of his respon- 
sibility; he does not do nothing, as he supposes. If the 
right has failed, and he did not seek to prevent it; if the 
wrong has triumphed, and he did not battle against it,— 
then so far as he could have done, and did not, he is 
guilty, and his share of the evil will lie against his door in 
spite of him. And God who sent him here to work, and 
not to idle, will hold him responsible as an unprofitable 
servant. ‘This is clearly the fact. We are here, con- 
scripts in the army of life, under the banner of God; and 
we must fight it out, or take the fare of cowards and 
deserters. 

We repeat, then, that every man, in a greater or a less 
degree, is a politician; and is, to that extent, related to, 
and responsible for, the good and the evil enacted in the 
name of politics. He cannot escape from this necessity, 
if he would; and the man of highest principle, the genuine 
patriot, does not wish to escape from it. He is willing to 
stand in his lot, and take whatever measure of responsi- 
bility and labor it may bring to him. He has no desire to 
be neutral, or sink into inactivity, when any important 
question is before the people, or any crisis in public affairs 
comes up. When the time for action has arrived, he is 
at his post, ready to do his duty. But he is a free man. 
Though associated with a political party, he is not its 
slave, nor the apologist for all its measures and leaders, 
tight or wrong. He will not allow any party to be the 
keeper of his conscience, or swallow up his individuality. 
He remembers his responsibility to God as first and fore- 
most of all. What is wrong in itself, shall be wrong to 
him, whatever the party may say of it; and he will op- 
pose it, though it cost him his place, and the party disown 
him. What is right he will advocate, though the opposite 
party has taken it up, and put it forth as an issue in the 
contest. He will be a man by himself, if it comes to that, 
alone, single-handed, eclectic in his politics; but he will 
be an honest man, a Christian man, chosen of God, if not 
of the party. 
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Yet it must be confessed there are cases in which a man 
of this sort finds it difficult to determine what he ought to 
do. He is ready to follow the right, but it is a question 
with him what isright. He responds to the slightest touch 
of conscience, but she does not decide for him what is 
right; only bids him follow it, when he has found on 
which side it is. But it is precisely on this point that he 
is in doubt, and needs light. For example: 

It is a received rule, that wise and good men, men of 
sterling integrity, should be elected to office, especially to 
those places which involve legislation, administration, 
opening diplomatic relations, making treaties, declaring 
war, &c. Suppose, now, it is well ascertained that one 
political party, if it attains to power, will declare an un- 
just and iniquitous war against a neighboring nation, in 
which, of necessity, thousands of lives will be lost, whole 
ee be laid waste, and tens of thousands of unof- 

ending péople reduced ‘to the extremity of suffering. 
The candidate of this party is a man of perfectly moral 
character, honest, and capable ; but on the question of the 
war he is mistaken, and misguided by false ideas of na- 
tional honor and justice. He may, when the question is 
debated in the national councils, be convinced of his error ; 
and if so, he will promptly set his face against it. At 
present, however, he is wrong, and a change is wholly 
problematical. 

Now the opposite party, if they come into power, will 
prevent this unjust war; but their candidate is a man of 
notoriously bad character, a drunkard and gambler, with- 
out religious or moral principle, thoroughly dishonest and 
reckless. But on the question of the war he is sound, and 
will use all his influence to prevent the national crime :— 
though he also may change before the question is decided ; 
may be bought, or find it for his interest to vote with the 
other party. 

Now here is a difficulty, and the really conscientious 
man finds it no easy matter to determine what he ought 
to do. If he votes for the good man, he virtually. votes 
for a bad measure ; but if he votes for the bad man, he 
votes against a bad measure. It may be said, that it is 
safer to put power, in ‘the long run, into the hands of good 
and honest men, even though mistaken on some points, 
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than to trust it with the corrupt and unprincipled, even 
though politically orthodox on some important measure of 
the present. But it may also be said on the other side, 


that the vote should be given for measures, and not for 
men; that the candidate is elected, not on his personal 


merits, but as the representative of a great principle, which 
is, in fact, the real object of the ballot, ‘The man is only 
the instrument with which the people work, the means to 


a certain end, for which only he is used. 
Now it may be very difficult sometimes to strike the 


balance between the present evils resulting from the elec- 
tion of good and honest men, wrong on some important 


question which presses for immediate decision, but true as 
steel to the right and the just, when clearly seen; and the 
future evils which will result from delivering the govern- 
ment into the hands of corrupt and selfish men, who would 


not stick at any thing which might help the party, though 


politically right on the momentous question in hand. It 
is not always quite easy to decide between a present na- 
tional evil or crime, and a course of policy which may lead 
to still greater evil in the future, and pave the way to the 


final, entire corruption and dissolution of the government ; 


and especially, when on that government, as in Our OWN 
case, hang the hopes and destinies of the millions of all 
nations as well as our own. 

This brings us to another difficulty which meets us at 


the present time,—the Slavery question, as it stands re- 
lated to the dissolution of the Union. It must be confessed 


by every candid person, that the subject under its present 
aspects, may become very distressing to the honest and 
sincere man, who acts in the fear of God and in the love 


of his fellows; to every Christian patriot who is ready 


promptly to do what is right and best, if he can only 


clearly see what this is. 
No reasonable man will pretend that slavery, in all its 
relations and influences, is not an evil of the most serious 


and terrible character. This is felt and acknowledged of 
all, save a few of the most reckless and fanatical sort, Of 


course its restriction and abolition are to be sought by 
every means lawful, just and wise. There can be no 


question that the existence of slavery in our country is a 
dark stain upon our institutions, and a bitter satire upon 
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our boasts of liberty and equality. And the cheek tingles 
with the blush of shame, when we remember the fine 


speech of our Declaration of Independence, and the 


grounds on which we separated from England; and then 
compare with these the scandalous fact, that the wretched 


slave, flying from the oppressions and the slave hunters of 
this land of liberty, finds no rest for the soles of his feet, 


until he stands on the free soil of this same England ! 


And when we are called upon to seize the miserable fugi- 
tive in his flight to that to which we have declared he has 


an inalienable right,—when we are called upon to arrest 
him, and deliver him over to the oppressor, to helpless, 


hopeless bondage, we feel, for the moment, in spite of our 


reason, that the law, the constitution, the Union itself is 
not worth the price we have to pay for it. We feel that 
it is not an equivalent for the existence of slavery and its 


revolting accompaniments ; for the fearful wrong done to 


three millions of human beings, and the forcing us, how- 
ever indirectly, into a virtual sanction and support of it. 

Doubtless very many have felt in this way; and at the 
first look of it, were ready to take up a position for dis- 


union, by word, or vote, or act, or any means necessary 


for accomplishing the object. And not a few are ready, 
even now, to insist on the repeal of the Fugitive Slave Law, 
at whatever cost; repeal, though the Union thereby fall 
into wreck, though anarchy, civil war, and all their bloody 


desolations follow as a consequence. 
But since the question of disunion has come up for dis. 


cussion, really and in good earnest; since it has taken a 
shape which shows us that the event is not only possible, 
(which we have scarcely believed till now), but even pro- 
bable, under’certain circumstances ; thoughtful and serious 


men begin to cast about them with anxious look, and to 


ask, earnestly, what the Union zs worth, not only to us as 
a people, but to the world ; and what is to be gained even 
for slavery by its dissolution. 

We do not intend, of course, a thorough discussion of 


this question, which stretches out into indefinite extent’on 


all sides, and is so many sided in its shape, and so mani- 
fold in its relations and minute ramifications. We have 
neither time nor ability, if we were disposed. We pur- 


pose only to note down a few thoughts, which have come 
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of a more deliberate review of the subject than we were 
capable of giving it, in the first heat of our indignation 


against the recent movements of the abettors of slavery, 


We have spoken our word for the great sacrifice as 
fiercely as most men; but we are ready to confess that, 
now the question of the breaking up of the Union is fairly 


before us as a probable result, nay, as almost certain 
under given conditions, we shrink back from the issue 
with unspeakable aversion, with mingled feelings of faint- 


ness and terror. 
At is éasy enough to say that ‘Slavery is a sin and a 
crime, and ought therefore to be abolished at whatever 


cost, and the issue left with God; that our business is to 
do right, and leave the consequences to take care of them- 


selves.”” Yes, my earnest and fearless friend; but that is 
the very question in debate—what is right? It is pre- 
cisely here where many sincere and conscientious men 


find themselves beset with doubts and difficulties. And 
those are not to be removed by an assumption of infalli- 
bility, or any appeals to their courage. The right, so 
often summoned to the rescue in this inquiry, is not the 
abstract, absolute thing some seem to think it. It cannot 
be'stated in such general terms. It cannot be separated 
from the circumstances of its application, from its practi- 


cal operation and effects. 
It may not be right for one to inflict pain upon another, 


as a general rule; but it may be right for me, in certain 
cases, to amputate a limb, however great the suffering 
consequent upon the act. As an absolute proposition, it 
is wrong to deprive another of his’ personal liberty ; but 
under particular circumstances it may be right, as in the 
case of the criminal, the maniac, or any person dangerous 
to the safety of others. As an abstract rule, it is not right 
to take life; but there are few who would not allow that 
it is right to defend our own lives, and the lives of those 
we are bound to protect, against him who seeks to take 
them unlawfully, even though his own life be the forfeit. 

So in regard to the question in review. Slavery is 
doubtless a wrong, and ought therefore, absolutely con- 
sidered, to be abolished. But when? how? by whom? 
are inquiries which certainly have something to do with 
the subject. And when immediate abolition, or the con- 
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summation of any act, as the unconditional repeal of the 
Fugitive Law, involves the dissolution of the Union, with 


all its long train of fearful consequences to this and other 


nations, then the question returns again with tremendous 
force, ‘‘ Under these circumstances, what és right ?”’ 

And this question increases in weight and importance, 
when it is considered that in the nature of things slavery 


is temporary, that it has in its very organization the seeds 
of death; that it belongs to the past rather than the fu- 


ture; that the abhorrence of it, the world over, is becom- 
ing stronger every year, and the difficulty of maintaining 
it greater; that Brazil, even, is moving against it; that 
the western shores of Africa, especially those portions most 


important to the slave trade, are gradually coming under 


the influence of powers in deadly strife with slavery ; that 
in our own land it has undoubtedly reached its utmost ter- 
ritorial extension, and how very little of the recently ac- 


quired territories it has, after desperate struggle, succeeded 
in appropriating to itself ;—when all this, and much more, 
passes in review, it becomes a serious question with the 


sincere lover of his country and of mankind, whether it is 
right to press this question to an immediate issue at the 


expense of the Union. He feels as strongly as any man 
that slavery is a great evil, but he feels also that the de- 
struction of the Union, and its consequences, would also 
be a great evil; and he finds it difficult to strike the bal- 
ance between the two, and choose the least. It is not 
enough, therefore, to say to this man, “ You do right, and 
let God take care of the consequences ”—for, we repeat, 
the great question with him is, all the consequences, all 
the circumstances considered, ‘‘ what is right ?” 

But let us turn to another side of the subject. Slavery 
is a great evil, a monstrous wrong inflicted upon three 
millions of our fellows. Its cruelties and abominations 
are without number. The Fugitive Slave Law is an insult 
to Heaven and to us, and obedience to it isacrime. We 
cannot abide these things. It is better the Union should 
break up, than that these foul oppressions and injuries 
should be any longer endured. 

Suppose, then, we push the matter to this issue. Sup- 
pose we refuse obedience to the acts of Congress, resist 
with violence the enforcement of the Fugitive Law, or 


’ 
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have it in our power in any way to put slavery and its 
supporters in such a position as to drive them to secession, 
or to a dissolution of the Union. The question now comes 
up, what is gained by this result for the abolition of the 
evil complained of ? How much is done toward the de- 
liverance of the three millions of slaves? or even toward 
making their condition any more tolerable? The Union, 
to be sure, is abolished, but slavery is not. And the real 
evil, if we see it aright, is slavery itself, not our involun- 
tary political connection with it. 

This is a point which I think has not received that share 
of serious thought which its obvious truth and importance 
seem to demand. By forcing this controversy to the ex- 
tremity of secession or disunion, we do not get rid of the 
evil complained of ; we do not free the slave, nor meliorate 
his lot in any way. We know what may be said of the 
difficulty of maintaining slavery in the northern districts 
of the border states, and preventing the escape of its vic- 
tims into free territory ; but this, after the most is made of 
it, is but a small item in the account. The great monster, 
which is the real object of attack, still plants his feet upon - 
the millions, and we cannot reach him, nor move him in 
anyway. The explosion which has blown the magnifi- 
cent and spacious temple into fragments, has left the foul 
and revolting idol unharmed, has left the ferocious deity 
free to tear the flesh and drink the blood of his victims! 

And now, my earnest friend, if it come to this at last, 
what have you, or the slave, or humanity really gained ? 
If you press your righteous hatred of slavery to the extrem- 
ity of violent resistance, or even legal resistance which 
shall end in disunion, do you clearly see the good that is 
to come of it to any of the parties most imterested ? 
When you have flung away all power to control, hinder, 
or in any way act upon this evil, can you persuade your- 
self that it is any nearer removal than before? When 
the Union ‘is dissolved, and an independent slave kingdom 
is set up in the South, free from all Northern influence, 
free to declare war and make conquests, can any man 
satisfy himself that slavery is any nearer abolition or ex- 
tinction than at this present moment? And this, after all, 
is the real point at issue, the real object aimed at. 

But this last inquiry provokes another in a new diree- 
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tion. In the event of the Union being broken up, what 
becomes of the national territory, especially that recently 
acquired from Mexico? California perhaps is strong 
enough, or will be, to take care of herself in the confusion 
and wreck; but what is to become of New Mexico and 
the adjacent districts, which lately came so near falling 
under’slave power? If Texas, by mere bluster, could ren- 
der the question at all doubtful, can there be any doubt of 
the result when the entire South is united in the matter ? 
In case of secession, the fate of New Mexico is sealed 
beyond all question, as a slave state; and so far Free- 
soil loses, and slavery gains by disunion. And when an 
independent sovereignty is firmly established, the unscru- 
pulous course of the abettors of slavery in the matter of 
Texas independence and annexation, shows us very satis- 
factorily that the northern districts of Mexico will not 
long be sacred from the foot of the invader, even if Mex- 
ico herself is spared. 

With these results, then, not only probable, but almost 
certain, in case of disunion, the question renewedly pres- 
ses upon the enemies of slavery, What is to be gained by 
it? Suppose you unyielding drive it to this result, What 
good do you bring-to the slave or to the cause of freedom ? 
You do not break the shackles of the slaves; you do not 
open his prison doors; you do not set at liberty them that 
are bruised, nor bind up the broken-hearted. You do not 
abolish slavery, nor confine it within narrower limits, nor 
soften any of its hard and revolting features. But you do 
increase its territorial limits; you do make slave territory 
of that which is now free ; and you give to this institution, 
which you seek to destroy, an independent and more 
lasting existence than it can have in its present position ; 
and you shut yourself out from all control over it, and all 
interference with its selfish schemes of extension, conquest 
and power. And may it not be asked in view of these 
results, Does not the question of disunion become a very 
solemn, awful one? and do not those who advocate it, 
and press toward it reckless of all consequences, assume 
a fearful responsibility ?_ And do they not really, though 
unconsciously, hinder the removal of the great evil, and 
stand in the way of the slave’s deliverance ? 

But there is one other aspect of this subject to which we 
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would give a passing glance, all we shall be able to do at 
present. We refer to the value of the Union to the people 
of other nations as well as our own; the influence of our 
institutions, of the stability and success of our government, 
upon the struggles, the progress and happiness of the 
nations of Europe, and indeed of the world. We cannot 
discuss the question of union or disunion, order or anarchy, 
with reference “to ourselves alone. Millions of others in 
other lands have a stake in the terrible game, and justly, 
and of right demand of us, that we shall play it fairly. 
The interests of the nations are so inwoven with our own, 
and their hopes and their success in the great battle for 
freedom, depend to so great an extent upon the result of 
our own governmental experiment, that we have no right 
to settle the matter in so summary a manner as many are 
ready todo. If Ihave a right to set fire to my own house 
when standing alone and far from others, I have no right 
to do it when it is surrounded by the dwellings of neigh- 
bors, sure to be involved and destroyed in the conflagra- 
tion. 

So in the case in review. Admitting that, so far as our- 
selves are concerned, we have a right to dissolve the 
Union, and take all the mournful and dreadful conse- 
quences coming of it; yet when we consider the immense 
interest which the oppressed masses of every other coun- 
try have in the success of the experiment committed to us, 
then the right to do this becomes very questionable. Of 
course it is impossible to enter into the manifold details 
and relations of a proposition covering so vast an extent 
of territory as this. We only indicate it as one of the 
branches of the general subject, which those so ready for 
disunion and al] its direful results, ought to review with 
much patience aad candor, with large labor of thought and 
study. 

It is this view of the question more than any other, 
which has oppressed us, and made us painfully anxious ; 
which makes it still so difficult to determine in what direc- 
tion the path of duty tends. We believe, without boast, 
that we are ready to follow in this case wherever duty 
leads ; to do what is really right, all the circumstances 
and relations of the present and the future, of our own 
country and others, taken into the account. - But we are 
free to confess that the more we weigh the question in all 
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its bearings, the more solemn and momentous it appears ; 

and we cannot contemplate the violent breaking up of the 

great confederation of states without a shudder, without a 

pang of almost agony, and an inexpressibly mournful feel-, 
ing. And we have less and less patience with those traitors 

and fiery declaimers, in Congress and out of it, who so flip- 
pantly discourse of the probability of such a calamitous 
issue; and are so ready, with sacrilegious hands, to put 
the torch to the noble and sacred edifice of the Union. It 
would seem almost as if they ought to be openly disfellow- 
shiped by all wise and good citizens; rejected and cast 
out with abhorrence by all true patriots and lovers of 
mankind. : 

When, indeed, I think what a vast amount of toil, and 

suffering, and blood this Union and our free institutions 
have cost; what a glorious country we have to work 
in, and what a sublime political and social mission is 
assigned to us; how we are called of heaven and of earth 
to solve the great problems of self-government, free suffrage, 
universal education, social order, religious liberty, general 
prosperity and happiness :—when I think with what unut- 
terable emotions, with what trembling hearts, and beseech- 
ing looks, and outstretched hands, the oppressed nations 
of the earth look to us amid their sorrows and unsuccess- 
ful struggles for freedom, and plead with us to be true to 
them as well as to ourselves; to be true to the cause of 
humanity and liberty, by showing to all men what is 
possible :—when I think how all the wretched and down- 
trodden of every people point their sneering despots and 
their timid friends to this land, as practical proof that largest 
liberty and perfect order are compatible ; that the govern- 
ment of the people, and the highest national prosperity and 
individual happiness, are not only possible together, but 
scarcely possible in any other way :—and when I think, if 
this Union sink into wreck and ruin, and our noble and 
precious institutions break up in anarchy, amid the horrors 
of civil strife and blood, of brother in murderous conflict 
with brother, how these suffering millions of Europe and 
other lands will be struck into silence and dumbness, and 
tyranny once more have the argument against the people : 
—and when I think how long it will be, and at what fear- 
ful cost, before the world will get back again to its present 
position, and liberty climb up the difficult steep from which 
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our monstrous treason and guilt will have thrown her :— 

when all this passes before me in solemn review, | am 

ready to exclaim, Dumb be the tongue that would speak 

for disunion, and palsied the hand that would attempt to 

realize it! 

__ And when, besides all this, I remember the silent but 
tremendous influence that has gone out from our Revolu- 


tion and the establishment of the people’s government, 
among the nations of Europe, weakening the princes and 


strengthening the people in the struggle for freedom and 
political rights; diffusing everywhere among the masses 
knowledge and intelligence in spite of all restrictions, and 
begetting self-trust and a resolute will :—and when, look- 
ing forward only a single century, I think if we continue 


united, and our institutions remain firm and operative, how 


they will have modified the forms and aims of all other 


governments, and breathed a new and more generous 
spirit into them; how the face of the whole earth will be 


renewed and freshened into beauty and abundance, and 
what a glory will rest on our own dear land :—O, when 
all this rises up before me, and sweeps along the march 
of years in magnificent procession, with what unspeakable 
sickness of heart I think of the bare possibility of the break- 
ing up of this Union—this"Union which so carries, bound up 


within itself, the interests Of coming ages, the destinies of 
the present and future millions of our race! And almost 
I am tempted to say of the wretch who would remove the 


first stone of the glorious edifice of Liberty and Humanity, 
what Paul said of the traitor of the gospel,—‘‘ Let him be 


accursed ! ”’ 
With this we close. Our object in writing has been 


two-fold. First: To suggest the need of a more patient 


and extended review of the question in all its bearings, 


to those who, like the writer, are liable, in the first heat of 
excitement and indignation, to be governed more by im- 
pulse than by reason and enlarged information. Second: 


To show that the subject is beset with manifold difficulties ; 
that conscience is not all on one side in this discussion ; 


and that it is unjust and arrogant for any class of men to 
assume that they only have courage, and act in good faith 
and honesty of purpose, and to accuse all others of being 


dishonest and mercenary, traitors to God and Humanity. 
T. B. T. 
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History of the Siege of Boston, and of the Battles of Lexington, 


Concord, and Bunker Hill, Also, an Account of the Bunker Hill Mon- 


ument. With illustrative Documents. By Richard Frothingham, Jr., 
Author of a History of Charlestown. Boston: Charles C. Little and 
James Brown, 1849. 8vo. pp. 430 


The Command in the Battle of Bunker Hill, witha reply to “ Re- 
marks on Frothingham’s History of the Battle, by S. Swett.” By 


Richard Frothingham, Jr., Author of a History of the Siege of Boston. 
Boston: Charles C. Little and James Brown. 1850. 8vo. pp. 56. 


TE mere making of a book is no great thing, any more 


than the making of a world, which the veracious and 
renowned historian of New Amsterdam has shown to be 
a much less difficult matter than most folks imagine,—by 
proposing some twenty ways in which one might be made 


quite as good, if not better, than that which we so-much 


abuse while in it, but are so loath to leave. So, also, 
there are so many ways in which books not only may be, 
but actually are made, that the author who aspires to take 
lodgings in the temple of literary or ‘historical fame, must 


not be impatient, if required to remain in limbo, till it be 


quite certain that the apartments to which he lays claim 
are not already occupied. The “ law’s delay,” is not the 
only test of human patience and endurance. Judicial 


decisions in the republic of letters are certainly not charac- 
terized by greater despatch, than in the body politic,— 


whatever may be said of their justice. There are some, 
it is well known, and we fear not a few, who are indebted 
for their literary claims, to dexterity in the use of their 


scissors, rather than brains,—mere literary tailors, with 
more than a professional predilection for. ‘‘ cabbage,’”’”— 
whose works of ‘‘ shreds-and patches” are held together, 


rather by the skill of the binder, than by any affinity of 


the materials; and whose folly constantly reminds one of 


the fractional character of their artistic prototypes, by 
continually doing what ‘“‘no man” does; viz. putting 
**new cloth to old garments.’”? Their only merit consists 


in being the instruments—we speak not ironically—in 
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putting the work to the press. All appearance of a head 
is 4 mere cluster of leaves, in which nothing is enclosed. 


Then we have,—but these are for the most part, poets, 


philosophers and metaphysicians,—those who publicly 
ignore facts, data, and all such vulgar inductilities, which 
serve only to tether genius and clip the wings of fancy ;— 


the spiders of literature, who, from their own entrails, will 
spin a web so curiously and artfully contrived, as to entrap 


and hold in its slender meshes the whole swarm of flies 
that hover around their stale productions. ‘These are 
they, whose introverted eyes, in a strange “ frenzy rolling,” 


glance not “‘ from earth to heaven, from heaven to earth,” 
but measuring only the narrow limits of their own re- 


sources, which they mistake for terrestrial and celestial 
bounds, they do literally ‘“‘ give to airy nothing a local 
habitation and a name ;”’ albeit a bad name. Such insects, 
however, are soon brushed away by those indefatigable 


chamber-maids, in the temple aforesaid,—the critics, and 
‘straight are seen no more,” and “ their works do follow 


them.” 
To neither of these classes does the author of the works 
whose titles stand at the head of this article, belong. Mr. 


Frothingham is neither a visionary theorist, with just 
enough facts impressed into his service, to prove some 


favorite notion or whim, nor voracious gourmand, whose 
daily food consists of historical scraps, though entirely 
destitute of the organs of digestion. He should rather be 


characterized—to resume our entomological illustrations, 


as a historical bee, whose industry does not tire in gleaning 
the minutest particles from numberless flowers, so that 
they are capable of being transmuted into honey, to be 


stored away in his nicely arranged cells. ‘The pamphlet, 


we may say in passing, furnishes the most convincing 
proof that our author has a sting; which, however, true 
to the instincts of his insect’s type, he never uses but in self 
defence, and then not without effect. But of this anon. 
No one, we think, can read the History of the Siege of 
Boston without being impressed with the extensive and 


patient research evinced, the cautious, impartial and 


judicious admission of testimony, and collation of facts, 
the wonderful success of the author, in collecting original 
contemporary documents, and before unknown data, bear- 
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ing on the subject, after so many had gleaned the field, 
and more than all, perhaps, with the simple and apparently 


artless arrangement of materials, so as to give a unity and 
completeness to the narrative, seldom found in works of 
this kind. It seems hardly possible that a narrative of 
events gleaned from so many sources, yet forming so dis- 
tinct, consistent and complete pictures to the mind, should 


be either materially incorrect, or lack any essential or very 


important facts. Our author seems to have been there, 
during the period he describes, attended their town meet- 
ings, met with their selectmen, visited their firesides, and 
mingled with them in their workshops, offices and count- 


ing rooms, in their public devotions, and in their colonial 
assemblies. He shows the events of that period to have 


been the work, not of a few, or of any particular class of 
men ; but the joint work of all. All classes were interested 
in its results, and all contributed to its promotion. 


Mr. Frothingham briefly enumerates some of the ser- 
vices, and gives a slight sketch of the characters of the 


patriots, who took a prominent part in the transactions of 
that period; but he does not forget or undervalue the 
services rendered by others, whose sphere of action made 


them less conspicuous, though their deeds were not less 


meritorious, or necessary to the success of the undertaking. 


To the labors of the Boston divines he. bears honorable 
testimony, and of the Boston mechanics he speaks thus :— 


_ “No description of Boston will be just, that does not make 


honored mention of Boston mechanics. It was freedom of labor 


that lay at the bottom of a century’s controversy, and none saw it 
more clearly, or felt it more deeply; for it was the exercise of 
this freedom,—the industry, skill, and success of the American 
mechanics,—that occasioned the acts of the British Parliament, 
framed to crush the infant colonial manufactures. The Boston 
mechanics, as a general thing, were the early and steady suppor- 
ters of the patriot cause. No temptation could allure them, no 
threats could terrify them, no Tory argument could reach them. 
In vain did the loyalists endeavor to tamper with them. ‘* They cer- 
tainly carry all before them,” a letter says. As the troops thick- 
ened in Boston, some living in town, and some from the country, 


without much thought, accepted the chance to work on barracks 
for their accommodation. It did not, however, last long. ‘“ This 
morning,”’ Newell writes, September 26, 1774, “ all the carpen- 
ters of the town and country that were employed in building 
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barracks for the soldiery left off work at the barracks.” British 
gold could not buy Boston labor. ‘ New England holds out 
wonderfully,” a letter in September says, “ notwithstanding hun. 
dreds are already ruined, and thousands half starved.” Loyalists 
from abroad were astonished at such obstinacy. Gage was dis- 
appointed and perplexed by this refusal. It was one of the disap- 
pointments that met him at every turn. “I was premature,” he 
writes Lord Dartmouth, October 3, 1774, *‘in telling your lord. 
ship that the Boston artificers would work for us. This refusal 
has thrown us into difficulties.” He sent to New York for work- 
men. The Boston mechanics, through their committee, sent a 
letter expressing their confidence ‘‘ that the tradesmen of New 
York would treat the application as it deserved.” The governor 
at length was successful in getting mechanics from New York 
and other places, to work for him. The patriotic mechanics of 
Boston were doomed to a long season of trial and suffering.” 


Another merit of the work consists in the accurate and 
vivid glimpses of life, and of popular opinion and feeling, 
afforded by those comparatively trivial circumstances and 
events, which are frequently considered hardly worthy of 
being introduced into historical works, but which are, in 
fact, ‘‘ straws,’’ which show more even than the weather- 
cock, perched on some lofty spire ;—revealing not only the 
direction of public opinion, but also its velocity, with its 
eddies, windings and counter-currents, and thus betraying 
something more than lies on the surface. Take the follow- 
ing illustrations. 


“The right of public meeting was always dear to New Eng. 
land ; and the local assemblies of the towns were used with 
immense efficiency by the patriots of the Revolution. Here 
dangerous political measures were presented to the minds of the 
citizens. Here public opinion was concentrated, sternly set 
against oppression, and safely directed in organized resistance. 
Great town-meetings were those in Boston, where Samuel Adams 
was the moderator ; where James Otis, John Adams, and Josiah 
Quincy, jr., were the orators; where liberty was the grand 
inspiration theme; and where those to respond to the burning 
words were substantial, intelligent men, in earnest about their 
rights! The government had long felt their effect, and dreaded 
their influence. This was the reason why the regulating act 
prohibited them after the first of August, and why Governor 
Gage summoned the selectmen to the Province House to tell 
them that he should enforce the act. The selectmen remarked 
that they should be governed by the law of the province. Now, 
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the clause framed to strangle free speech was clear enough as to 
prohibition, but was silent as to adjournment. Hence, the source 
of the seditious mischief, which the British ministry expected 
this clause would dry up, continued as prolific as ever. Hence, 
meetings called before the first of August were kept alive for 
weeks and months; and they might be kept alive, remarked 
Gage, for years. The governor and his advisers were puzzled. 
They dared not order the troops to kill them; and to their infinite 
annoyance, the patriots continued to thunder in the forum. The 
people flocked in crowds to Faneuil Hall, a place redolent with 
the blossoming-of young America. When this overflowed, the 
resort was to the Old South Church, which hence has not inaptly 
been called the Sanctuary of Freedom. But in case an obnoxious 
office was to be resigned, or a patriotic agreement was to be enter- 
ed into, or a public measure was to be lampooned, the concourse 
flocked to Liberty Tree, where, agreeable to previous notice, the in- 
visible genius of the place had displayed the satirical emblems, or 
procured table, paper, and pens. It was a fine large old elm, near 
the Boylston Market. A staff ran through it, reaching above it, 
on which a flag was displayed, and an inscription was put on it, 
stating that it was pruned by order of the Sons of Liberty in 
1766. All processions saluted it as an emblem of the popular 
cause. No wonder it put the royal governors in mind of Jack 
Cade’s Oak of Reformation.” .... 

*‘ Boston was literally full of clubs and caucuses, which were 
used with great effect to secure unity of action. Here town 
politics were freely talked over, and political measures were 
determined upon. A club of leading patriots, mostly lawyers 
and merchants—such as Adams, Otis, and Molineaux—were ac- 
customed to meet at private dwellings, often at William Cooper’s 
house in Brattle-square. John Adams has given a good idea of 
the conviviality as well as of the gravity of their meetings. The 
mechanics had their clubs. One of them often met at the Green 
Dragon Tavern. One of their important duties at this time was 
to watch the movements of the troops and the Tories. ‘ We 
were so careful,” Paul Revere writes, “ that our meetings should 
be kept secret, that every time we met, every person swore upon 
the Bible that he would not discover any of our transactions but 
to Messrs. Hancock, Adams, Doctors Warren, Church, and one 
or two more.” ‘The engine companies were larger clubs, some 
of which had written agreements to “ aid and assist” the town 
‘to the utmost of their powers” in opposing the acts of Parlia- 
ment. The most celebrated of these clubs, however, were three 
caucuses,—the North End Caucus, the. South End Caucus, and 
the Middle District Caucus. They were rather societies than the 
public meetings understood by this term at the present time. 
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They agreed who they would support for town officers, who they 
would name on committees, what instructions they would pass, 
what important measures they would carry out. ‘Thus the North 
End Caucus—the original records of which are before me—voted, 
October 23, 1773, that they ‘“* would oppose with their lives and 
fortunes the vending of any tea” that might be sent by the East 
India Company. Again, on the 2d of November, after appoint- 
ing a committee of three to wait on the committee of correspon- 
dence and desire their attendance, and another committee of three 
to invite John Hancock to meet with them, the caucus voted that 
the tea shipped by the East India Company should not be landed. 
A good understanding was kept up with the other two caucuses, 
and committees of conference were often appointed to communi- 
cate their proceedings and desire a concurrence.” 


Passing over much that might be said, if our limits al- 
lowed, we would call especial attention to the narratives 
of the battles of Lexington, Concord and Bunker Hill; 
which have all the minuteness and precision of those of an 
eye witness; while their fullness and completeness show 
them to be, not the partial accounts of one who, of course, 
could see but a portion of what transpired, but the con- 
current testimony of numbers, carefully weighed and com- 
pared with other evidence, to facts, “all of which they 
saw, and most of which they were.” The period through 
which this narrative extends, with the events which it 
covers, notwithstanding the modesty of its pretensions as 
a mere monograph, renders it a complete epitome of the 
revolution up to the time when that struggle, losing its 
distinctive character, became like other wars, a mere con- 
test between marshalled hosts in the tented field. It was 
in the period of ’75 and ’76, and in Boston as the me- 
tropolis of New England, that Independence was born 
and rocked in its giant cradle. It was “the squalls of 
this child” -which the British ministry disregarded ; that 
the earl of Chatham assured them, if not redressed, would 
soon assume the voice and courage of a man; and in 
Lexington, Concord, and on Bunker Hill, the half-grown, 
but powerful stripling first raised his arm in the perform- 
ance of his stupendous work. For ten years had the 
colonies been engaged in resisting British tyranny, deny- 
ing the authority of the British Parliament and asserting 
their own rights. But then it had been upon subjects in- 
volving merely the right to impose taxes, without securing 
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what was considered the correlative right of representa- 
tion. But in 1774, the character of the controversy was 
changed to one involving the gravest questions of personal 
rights, by two Acts passed by the British Parliament, en- 
titled, “‘ An act for the better regulating the government 
of the Province of Massachusetts Bay,” and “ An act for 
the more impartial administration of justice in said Pro- 
vince.” 

‘The first law provided that the councillors, which were 
chosen by the representatives annually, should be appointed by 
the king, and should serve according to his majesty’s pleasure ; 
that the judges, sheriffs, and other civil officers, should be 
appointed by the governor, or, in his absence, the lieutenant- 
governor ; that juries should be summoned by the sheriffs; and 
that town-meetings, except the annual ones of March and May, 
and other public meetings, should not be held without the per- 
mission of the governor. The other act provided that offenders 
against the laws might be carried to other colonies or to England 
for trial. These arbitrary acts went to the root of the political 
system that had grown with the growth and had strengthened with 
the strength of Massachusetts. They undermined those fundamen- 
tal principles which formed its basis. They struck down customs, 
which, in a century and a half’s practice, had grown into rights. 
They invaded the trial by jury ; and what was scarcely less dear 
to the colonists, they prohibited public meetings, and thus, it was 
said, ‘* cut away the scaffolding of English freedom.” The issue, 
no longer one of mere taxation, involved the gravest questions as 
to personal rights. ‘The freeman was required to become a slave. 
It was the attempted execution of these laws that became the 
immediate occasion of the commencement of hostilities between 
the American colonists and Great Britain.” .... 

“This was the turning point of the Revolution. It did not find 
the patriots unprepared. They had an organization beyond the 
reach alike of proclamations from the governors, or of circulars 
from the ministry. This was the committees of correspondence, 
chosen in most of the towns in legal town-meetings, or by the 
various colonial assemblies, and extending throughout the colonies. 
Their value was appreciated by the patriots, while their influence 
was dreaded by the crown. His majesty had formally signified 
his disapprobation of their appointment; but the ministers of 
state corresponded with their colonial officials and friends; and 
why should it be thought unreasonable or improper for the agents 
of the colonists to correspond with each other? The crisis called 
for all the wisdom of these committees. A remarkable circular 
from Boston, addressed to the towns, (July, 1774,) dwelt upon 
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the duty of opposing the new laws: the towns, in their answers, 
were bold, spirited, and firm, and echoed the necessity of resis- 
tance. Nor was this all. The people promptly thwarted the 
first attempts to exercise authority under them. Such councillors 
as accepted their appointments were compelled to resign, or, to 
avoid compulsion, retired into Boston. At Great Barrington, 
ee 1774,) the judges, on attempting to hold courts, were 

riven from the bench, and the Boston people were gravely 
advised to imitate the example. At length the committee of 
Worcester suggested a meeting of various committees, to con- 
clude upon a plan of operation to be adopted through the province, 
and requested the Boston committee to call it. Accordingly, a 
meeting of delegates from the committees of the counties of Wor- 
cester, Essex, and Middlesex, and of the committee of correspon- 
dence of Suffolk, was held on the 26th of August, 1774, at Faneuil 
Hall. It was first resolved that certain officers of the crown,— 
such as judges, and justices, and officers of courts,—were, by the 
act for the better regulation of the government, rendered uncon- 
stitutional officers; and then a committee was raised, to report 
resolutions proper to be adopted on so alarming an occasion. 
The meeting then adjourned to the next day. On the 27th, this 
meeting considered the report of its committee, and adopted it. 
Its preamble declares that the new policy of the ministry formed 
a complete system of tyranny; that no power on earth had a 
right, without the consent of this province, to alter the minutest 
tittle of its charter; that they were entitled to life, liberty, and the 
means of sustenance, by the grace of Heaven, and without the 
king’s leave ; and that the late act had robbed them of the most 
essential rights of British subjects. Its resolves declare: 1. That 
a Provincial Congress is necessary to counteract the systems of 
despotism, and to substitute referee committees in place of the 
unconstitutional courts ; and that each county will act wisely in 
choosing members, and resolutely executing the measures. 2. 
That, previous to the meeting of such congress, the courts ought 
to be opposed. 3. That officers attempting to hold them, or any 
others attempting to execute the late act, would be traitors cloak- 
ed with a pretext of law. 4. That all persons ought to separate 
from them,—laborers ought to shun their vineyards, and mer- 
chants ought to refuse to supply them with goods. 5. That every 
defender of the rights of the province, or of the continent, ought 
to be supported by the whole county, and, if need be, by the 
province. 6. That, as a necessary means to secure the rights of 
the people, the military art, according to the Norfolk plan, ought 
to be attentively practised. Such was the bold determination of 
what may not be inaptly termed the executive of the patriot party. 
i know of no more important consultation of this period, or one 
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that was followed by more momentous action. These resolves, 
reflecting as they did the deep convictions of the majority of the 
people, were carried out to the letter. The result was, a Provin- 
cial Congress, hostile preparation, a clash of arms, and a general 


rising of the people.” 


Thus, as we have said, this work embraces all the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of the Revolution. No new princi- 
ple was involved in whatever transpired subsequently to 
this period, or in the other colonies. Nor did the modes 
of redress and-of resistance afterward, or elsewhere, differ 
essentially from those adopted during this period in Bos- 
ton and vicinity. In this view we regard the definiteness 
of statement and minuteness of detail by which Mr. 
Frothingham’s work is characterized, and which in a 
complete history of the Revolution, covering a period of 
seven or eight years, and including all the colonies, might 
become wearisome and unprofitable, as one of its chief 
merits ; and one which renders it interesting and useful, 
not only to those whose lot is cast in the localities here 
described, and where these events occurred, but to the 
country. Wehave here a distinct, complete, and life-like 
view of a portion of the Revolution, and that the most im- 
erie and from which no other portion essentially dif- 

ered. Then, too, the value of the work is enhanced by 
the reliable character of the evidence admitted, and the 
citation of authorities for every important statement of 
fact. Mr. Frothingham has not only been indefatigable 
in his researches, but extremely cautious in the admission 
of testimony, and judicious, we think, in his selection and 
collation of facts. He has not taken, as he tells us in the 
pamphlet alluded to, the statements of the actors, made 
some forty years after the events occurred, when what 
they had heard and come to believe, had become uncon- 
sciously interwoven with what they saw, and at a period 
of life when exactness of detail could not reasonably be 
expected. He found, he assures us, that an argument, or 
an array of evidence, of equal positiveness and of equal 
authority, might be drawn from this source, either in favor 
of, or against, the most conflicting hypotheses. Hence | 
these statements, which have been admitted by some wri- 
ters on this subject, have not been taken as “leading au- 
thorities,” although of very great service in historical 

VOL. VIII. 
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investigation. Nor did he put more confidence in the 
‘¢ first ramors of events,’’ which, he justl ; remarks, are as 
apt to be inaccurate, as reminiscences of the events pre- 
pared after a period of years. But it was those more 
definite and reliable statements, made after the din and 
smoke of battle had passed, when a sufficient time had 
been given to compare evidence and elicit truth, but be- 
fore the lapse of time and the ever varying scenes of that 
period had, in any measure, ‘obliterated them from the 
mind, that furnished the material from which this narra- 


tive was constructed. Among the evidence of this kind, 
are cited letters from Ward, Putnam, Prescott, &c. Nor 


has our author been content with the pious labor of re- 


chiselling the names and deeds of our patriotic ancestors 


upon the records of the past, and thus bringing out and 
rendering legible those partially obliterated memorials to 


us, Who in the quiet enjoyment of the numerous train of 
blessings which are the legitimate effects of their heroism 
and self-devotion, are liable to forget, or think lightly of 


the toils, privations and sufferings by which they were ob- 
tained and secured to us. He has-also given a full and 


complete “description and history of the monument, 
which gratitude and patriotism have raised” in honor of 


the actors in these first scenes in the great drama of the 
revolution; and thus preserved the names, and defined 
the services, of those who have immortalized themselves by 


the appreciation and acknowledgement of their obligations 


to our common ancestors. 
Such are the services rendered by Mr. Frothingham in 


his history ; and we cannot but think he has laid us under 
great obligations, no less by the intrinsic importance of 


the subject, than by the thoroughness and faithfulness 
with which he has performed his work, Especially at the 


present time, when so many are openly “ calculating the 
value of the Union,’’ which embodies the results of these 
and similar labors, and when the seeds of dissolution, 


which have never before found a congenial soil beyond 
the limits of the state of South Carolina, are taking root 


and flourishing in every variety of climate and soil, it 
‘seems fitting that we should carefully review the scenes, 
and ponder upon the spirit, of those times in which the 


existing order of things in our political system was wrought 
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eat and shaped, by the stern wills and sinewy arms of our 
patriot sires. a 

But no notice of the ‘‘ History of the Siege of Boston,” 
&c. would be complete, which omitted, or passed lightly 
over the pamphlet on “the Command in Bunker Hill 
Battle, with the reply to Mr. Swett’s remarks on Mr. 
Frothingham’s History.” Great obligations is our author 
under to Mr. Swett, for affording him an opportunity to 
fortify by testimony and defend by argument, his opinion 
on the subject.of the ‘‘command,’’ which he did not con- 
sider desirable or proper to be introduced into the His- 
tory itself. 

If we had before entertained any doubts of the extent 


and accuracy of Mr. Frothingham’s acquaintance with 


the history of the events which he narrates, the ‘ Reply ’’ 
would be sufficient to banish them entirely from the mind. 
It shows a fullness and completeness of knowledge, and 


an appreciation of testimony often conflicting in its details, 


yet agreeing on essential points, truly astonishing. 

Mr. Swett, it appears, on the publication of the History 
of the Siege of Boston, sent Mr. Frothingham the follow- 
ing note, which he subsequently informed him was in- 


tended for publication. 


*“ Richard Frothingham, Jr., Esq.,— 
My dear Sir: For your history of the Siege of Boston I am 
very much obliged to you. Without time to have read it critical- 


ly, | find it a remarkable monument of diligent and successful 


research, candor, impartiality and judgement. It is a very valua- 


ble addition to history. The subject of Bunker Hill battle I 
thought I had exhausted thirty years ago, but your additional in- 
formation is interesting and important. We differ on one point 


only I believe worth mentioning, and that important only as a 
matter of curiosity, the commander in the battle, which we may 
discuss hereafter. 
With friendly regard and respect, S. Swerr.” 
Upon reading the work, however, more ‘“ critically,’’ 
as we might suppose—if his quotations warranted it—and 


observing some of his favorite opinions in danger of being 


disturbed, and perhaps the laurels removed from his 
brow, which he had worn for thirty years unchallenged, 
this same Mr. Swett comes out with a pamphlet of some 


fifty pages, on the “Command in Bunker Hill Battle,” 
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with “ Remarks on Frothingham’s History,” in which he 


accuses Mr. F. of ‘‘ doing injustice to Gen. Putnam and 
Col. Sargent,’’ of having been “grossly regardless of 
known facts,” and even to have ‘‘ manufactured history,” 


with divers other charges; more or less grave, which, if 


substantiated, would be far from creditable to him as a 


man, and much less so as a historian. Mr. Frothingham, 
though professing ‘‘the greatest repugnance to contro- 
versy,’’ says, in vindication of the course he is taking, that 
‘‘a publication by one, who, (like Mr. Swett) has made 


the Bunker Hill battle his special study, who has written 
more on it than any other, and whose opinions, hence 


carry with them a certain authority, seems to demand a 
reply.”’. ‘‘Silence under such circumstances,’”’ he very 


justly remarks, “‘ might be construed into an insult to an 
older inquirer, or as doing himself the injustice of admit- 
ting the correctness of his strictures.”’ Still he assures us 


that he ‘‘ deeply regrets the occasion which requires con- 
troversy with one, relative to whom he had felt only 


respect, exchanged only courtesies, and written only com- 
mendation ;”’ and in this respect, at least, we are inclined 
to think that Mr. Swett will eventually agree with him. 
Mr. Frothingham, who has had more time to fortify his 
position with better means of defence, than had Col. 
Prescott against a more powerful foe, follows the example 
of the old veteran in the coolness with which he receives 
the fire of the enemy, merely casting an eye upon the 
works in which he is entrenched, to be sure of their 
strength; and finally gives him a reception, of which that 
of the British troops on Bunker Hill was a fitting and ap- 
propriate type. His ranks are broken, and he is driven 


back in no little disorder. Should he rally his forces for 
a second attack, we opine he will be greeted no less cor- 
dially—as were the troops aforesaid—though we doubt 
very much whether the analogy would hold after the 
second rally, as Mr. Frothingham shows no lack of am- 
munition, but evidently holds the key to the great store- 
house of historical facts. Nay, he even manages to obtain 
supplies from the magazines of the enemy himself, and 
throws shot bearing Mr. Swett’s private stamp. But no 
words of ours will show the complete discomfiture of Mr. 


Swett, like the following extracts from Mr. Frothingham’s 
reply. 
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“1, On page 166 it is related that ‘when General Warren 
entered the redoubt Colonel Prescott tendered him the command ; 
but Warren replied that he had not received his commission, and 
should serve as a volunteer.” Mr. Swett remarks on this as 
‘ Frothingham’s mistake in supposing that Warren told Prescott, 


as a reason for not assuming the command, that he had not 


received his commission. This is a mistake of fact and law; 
Warren, according to General Heath, said not one word about 
his commission, and his want of one did not diminish his rights of 
office—a point that has been settled by the Supreme Court of the 
United States.’ p. 7. Mr. Swett does not quote my language, 


and the reader cannot find any such ‘ mistake of Jaw’ as he 


comments on in the Siege of Boston. This ‘point,’ therefore, 
need not be discussed. Now for the mistake of fact. Mr. 
Swett had before him, when preparing his pamphlet, President 
Sparks’s MS. copy of Judge Prescott’s memoir of the battle, and 


knew this was my authority for the aneedote. But what does he 
mean? Who would expect, after such a charge, to find on page 
32 of Mr. Swett’s own history, the following account of what 
took place when Warren entered the redoubt :—‘ Prescott offered 


him the command ; but he had not yet received his commission, 


and tendered his services to the colonel asa volunteer!’ And 
Mr. Swett says thet he got this conversation from Colonel Put- 
nam and Dr. Jeffries. After three editions of his history has he 
concluded that he mistook those gentlemen? Does he mean to 
ignore his own authorities? If so, the fact must not be given 
up, for Judge Prescott states it as from his father, and it har- 
monizes with the records relative to Dr. Warren’s appointment, 
as will be seen in another place.” ... . 

“2. Mr. Swett accuses me of charging Colonel Sargent ‘ with 
disobeying Gen. Putnam’s order for him to go on to Bunker Hill. 
This injustice to the reputations of Putnam and Sargent arises 
from the most inconceivable misconstructions of Col. Sargent’s 
letter to us,’ &c. &c. p. 11. And after considerable indignant 
comment—nearly two pages of it!—Mr. Swett returns to the 
charge, and says: * These are all the facts the author has for the 
assertion, that Sargent disobeyed Putnam’s order to go on to 
Bunker Hill.” p. 12. Now where is such an ‘assertion’ made 
in the Siege of Boston? The reader cannot find it! Mr. Swett 
refers toa note at page 168, but without quoting it. This note 
occurs where, in the text, an attempt is made to give a definite 
idea of Gen. Putnam’s sérvice throughout the whole affair, from 
the laying out of the works on Breed’s Hill, to his retreat to 
Prospect Hill. One sentence reads—‘ Some of the officers not 
under his immediate command respected his authority, while 


7* 
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others refused to obey him.’ It is to sustain this remark that 
reference is made to the following note :—‘Captain Trevett, 
(Mass.) for instance, applied to Gen. Putnam for orders; while 
Colonel Sargent, (N. Hampshire) in a letter, MS., dated Dec. 20, 
1825, writes that Putnam “‘ sent an officer to order me on to the 
hill, but finding I did not attend to his order he sent a second, 
who I took no notice of. A third came open-mouthed, saying,” ’ 
&c. This is the note referred to, and this is all that is stated 
about Colonel Sargent. ‘Now who but Mr. Swett names Bunker 
Hill? And what charge is made here? Let the reader look at 
p. 92 of the Siege of Boston, and say whether there was any dis- 
position to do injustice to this brave officer. No such charge was 
ever thought of, much less made. It is one of Mr. Swett’s infer- 
ences. His indignation is gratuitous. 

But the ‘injustice’? I have been guilty of, Mr. Swett says 
‘arises from the most inconceivable misconsiruction’ on my 
part of Colonel Sargent’s Letter. Now to show fully the height 
of this ‘ injustice’ and the depth of this stupidity, it may be well 
to let Colonel Sargent speak for himself. He was applied to by 
Mr. Swett for information about the battle ; and, in a letter dated 
Dec. 20, 1825, gives his story. Mr. Swett, in this pamphlet, 
(Appendix,) quotes from the conclusion of this letter, but does 
not quote from the commencement of it,—doubtless relishing its 
details about fighting among the islands in Boston harbor far bet- 
ter than its details about Putnam and Prescott, and the Bunker 
Hill battle. It is proper now that the latter should be printed. I 
put a few words in italics. Colonel Sargent writes— 

‘ Had General Ward marched the whole of his troops then in 
Cambridge to Charlestown not one of the enemy would have es- 
~ caped, but instead of that he only walked Hasting’s front yard the 
whole day. He ordered Stark and Reed from Medford, and 
those two regiments did all that was done that day, of any conse- 
quence, although the fatigue party stood their ground better than 
could be expected after a hard night’s labor. In my opinion, Col. 
Prescott is entitled to the honor of having the command in his 
calico gown. I doubt much if General Putnam was on the 
ground of battle for the whole day, and that he had no regiment 
that I ever heard of. I made application three times that day to 
be permitted to march my regiment to Charlestown, but General 
Ward feared my post would be attacked, and for once judged 
right, for a large schooner, with from five to six hundred men, 
attempted to gain the landing, but the wind against her and the 
tide turning, she returned. About 4, P. M., General Ward per- 
mitted me to march my regiment with one called his own to 
Charlestown, but too late to do any good. Gen. Putnam, then on 
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Prospect Hill, sent an officer to order me on to the hill, but find- 
ing I did not attend to his order, he sent a second, who I took 
no notice of. A third came open mouth, saying Gen. Putnam 
says the devil of hell is in you all, you will be all cut to pieces, 
The words were scarcely uttered when I was left with Lieut. Col. 
Ward and my waiter. I had before this received a scratch from 
a four pound shot—the same shot took off Lt. Col. Ward’s catouch 
box, and knocked down a subaltern behind him. I returned to 
head quarters.’ 

This, Mr. Swett confesses, is the only document relating to 
Colonel Sargent. Now with this as authority, what right has Mr. 
Swett, as he does in his history, to put Col. Sargent under the 
immediate command of Gen. Putnam? What right has he to say, 
as he does in his pamphlet, that ‘ Sargent found Putnam’ on the 
top of Prospect Hill? As I read this authority, Putnam sent suc- 
‘cessively three officers to Sargent with an order which Sargent 
‘refused to obey,’ but instead of joining Putnam, on Prospect 
Hill, he went to head quarters. It was a case where a New 
Hampshire. officer declined to acknowledge the superior authori- 
ty of a Connecticut officer; Sargent applied directly to General 
Ward for orders, but would not respect the orders of Putnam. 
The last point is the fact stated in the Siege of Boston. So 
much for the ‘ injustice done to the reputations’ of these two 
officers! So,much for my ‘ most inconceivable misconstruction 
of Col. Sargent’s letter!!°” 


The foregoing selections furnish a fair specimen of the 
nature and manner of Mr. Swett’s attack on the accuracy 
and integrity of Mr. Frothingham’s History, as also of 
his reply; and we think they fully justify all that we have 
said. Mr. Swett has certainly afforded Mr. Frothingham 
an opportunity, of which he must be glad to avail himself, 
of fortifying the statements in the History of the Siege of 
Boston, which differed with those in Mr. Swett’s History, 
by a more extended argument than would have been 
proper in the work itself, or, indeed, elsewhere without 
provocation. His claims on our author’s gratitude, how- 
ever, must, we suppose, be measured rather by the nature 
of his motives, than by the actual service rendered. It is 
related of Gen. Putnam,—whose claims to the honor of 
the command at Bunker Hill Mr. Swett maintains,—that 
when he undertook the hazardous enterprize of bearding 
a wolf in his den, even he took the precaution to reserve 
to his friends the power of withdrawing him in case of 
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necessity, though at some risk of bodily contusion. We 
hope, for the safety of. Mr. Swett, that in imitating the 
rashness of ‘the old man valiant,” he did not forget the 
nn by which it was tempered. If so, it only remains 
or his friends to do their part, in as gentle a manner as 
the case will admit. B. F, T. 


Art. VI. 
Sleep and Memory. 


Sleep Psychologically Considered, with reference to Sensation and 
By Blanchard Fosgate, M.D. New York: G. P. Putnam. 


Memory. 
1850. pp. 1 


Some of the most subtle and absorbing of all questions 
in psychology pertain to sleep, and: the memory, and we 
therefore turn with earnestness to any real contribution to 
this department of mental philosophy. Dr. Fosgate’s 
work is one of that class, that appeal to cool, dispassionate 
reasoning. It was no hobby-riding that sent his book to 
market, and we have read it with great interest. 

The author is the physician of the Auburn State Prison, 
N. Y., and proposes in this little work to add somewhat to 
the materials for defining the operations and determining 
the laws by which sleep is governed. He thus opens the 
subject: 

“ The ultimate principles—or what sleep is, and what may be 
its cause—being, through Infinite Wisdom, involved in obscurity 
so profound, that it can only be dissipated by disclosing the mys- 
terlous fountains of life, we pass to the consideration of its exist- 
ence as a component of our mental and physical being. The 

henomena of memory, as presented in connection with sensation 
daring sleep, will also engage our especial attention. 

We shall, in this Essay, endeavor to show, 

That during sleep, the mental faculties are as active as during 
wakefulness ; 

That memory is mo criterion by which to judge the mind in 
sleep; and 
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That the mind is dependent upon the integrity of the organs of 
external sensation for a remembrance of what transpires during 
this state. 

To establish these propositions, it becomes necessary to ex- 
amine such of the pathological and normal phenomena of our 
compound being as bear relation to the subject. The mysterious 
as well as the more evident, the complex and the comparatively 
simple states in which our existence is involved, are made in some 
degree the subjects of our inquiry.” pp. 17, 18. 


That the greater probability is on the side of mental ac- 
tivity in sleep, is the proposition to which this author 
directs his labor, in the hope fully to establish it. In the 
course of his discussion, he brings in review various sub- 
jects connected with nervous and mental action, and then 
discusses sleep, its causes, induction, divisions, stages, 
lassitude, slumber, dreaming, torpor; then follow five 
chapters on mesmerism, somnambulism, incubus, trance, 
and catalepsy. On the subject of mesmerism he has some 
exceedingly interesting observations. He regards all sleep 
as the same in principle, though differing in degree; so 
that the sleep which Mesmer induced may be considered 
the most profound, or the stage of torpor. There is a vast 
difference between looking on the phenomena of mesmer- 
ism as matters of curiosity, and the study of them for the 
- light they may cast on the operations and laws of the 
mind. We always shrank in awe from the idle and vain 
exhibitions of mesmerists, who sought only to gratify and 
astonish the multitude. .That one man’s mind may exert 
a great influence over another, and often rule the will of 
another, is evident from the simplest glance at man in his 
social relations; but there is something of the highest mo- 
ment in any discussion or experiment which has a ten- 
dency to show us mind, active, willing, executing, when 
the body is rigid and apparently dead. It seems then 
as though a voice from the tomb were speaking, and that 
“dreams” may indeed “have their developements.”’ 
Here are some thoughts worthy of remembrance. 


“The phenomena presented by the power of the mesmerizer in 
opening a passage to the mind in this isolated condition, display- 
ing its integrity in a light so clear that we perceive its condition, 
and power of action to be as perfect during sleep, while the ex- 
ternal senses are sealed to their natural stimuli, as when it re- 
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ceives its impressions through their media,—are truly wonderful. 
It acknowledges an unusual channel of communication when its 
ordinary ones are closed, and as the sequel will show, is ever 
perfect, and ready to reply to impressions when correctly made. 

The manipulations of the mesmerizer conduct the mind and 
body through all the stages of sleep—from lassitude to slumber, 
and from slumber to a death-like trance, when, answering to no 
ordinary stimuli, the senses are apparently obliterated, the func- 
tions of intellectual existence sealed up, while only those of or- 
ganic life remain, and the subject, to all appearance, but one 
remove from death itself. ‘This is emphatically a state of sound 
sleep. Are the mental faculties during this inexplicable condition 
dormant? Speak to the subject, no reply is elicited: apply the 
knife to the dermoid texture, no sensation is acknowledged: pre- 
sent to the eye an illuminated body, no influence is excited. ‘The 
natural avenues to the mind are closed, and it is unapproachable 
through ordinary means. 

The power to set aside this mysterious condition lies with the 
agency that produced it, and through its influence, to reveal a 
mental state during sleep, which, without its assistance, must have 
remained among the things unknown. 

The magnetizer, in operating upon the mental state of his sub- 
ject, fixes his own mind intensely on some object with which the 
magnetized is unacquainted, and makes inquiries relative to it. 
He receives for answer a true description. This is probably a 
reflection of his own mind. But he does not always receive a 
correct reply. This may be owing to an imperfection in the 
mind of the magnetized, who may not be able to comprehend the 
subject; and because there is probably no power of creation, but 
only of eliciting what already exists. The questions are not in- 
variably replied to, and reasons are sometimes assigned for with- 
holding replies. This is not a reflection of the mind of the man- 
ipulist, but a distinct act of volition, involving the reflective facul- 
ties. It is antagonistic to, and not in harmony with the will of 
the mesmerizer. The manipulist possesses the power of direct- 
ing the mind of the magnetized to a particular subject, but with- 
out the power of controlling its operations. It is apparently 
dependent as to the selection of a subject for consideration ; but 
afterwards acts upon it independently. In such case the indi- 
vidual presents his own mental characteristics. Should discretion 
be the prominent feature of his mind, his answers will be in har- 
mony with sound sense ; but if he is gifted with strong powers of 
imagination, his replies will partake largely of his own fanciful 
creations. The magnetizer appears to hold the same controlling 
influences through his mysterious communications, that surround- 
ing objects do through the special senses,—the regulating power 
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of the mind; but the result of the mental operations as manifested 
through the will is independent. 

One of Dr. Elliotson’s cases illustrates this mental indepen- 
dence of the magnetic state very explicitly. In the Doctor’s 
solicitations for a song, his subject exhibited great impatience at 
his importunity, but upon his earnest request ‘ she at length com- 
plied, and sang a ballad in a rather sweet voice, breaking off, 
however, in the middle with an impatient expression, ** How tire- 
some you are! There, I forget it.” After some minutes, she 
resumed, and finished the song.’ ” 


In this same chapter our author remarks upon an exhi- 
bition he attended, where the conductor required his sub- 
ject to go to California and describe the appearance of 
things, which he did, mesmerically. : 


“‘ During this exhibition, his conductor again required him to 
change the scene of his observations, and it was thence transferred 
to the spirit land. The first object he there.saw, was a near 
relative of the magnetizer who had been dead some years, but 
whose memory, from peculiar cireumstances, was strongly im- 
pressed upon his mind. Of this person he gave an apt descrip- 
tion. He also saw his own mother, on having his attention so 
directed, who also had been dead a long time; of her too he gave 
a good description. In the former instance, he presented a coun- 
terpart of the mind of the manipulist, but in the latter he must 
have drawn upon his own memory, because his mother was un- 
known to the lecturer. The description of the deceased relative 
of the mesmerizer in the one case, most fully confirms the opinion 
that he simply reflected the mental operations of the mesmerizer ; 
and the description of his own mother, an entire stranger to the 
lecturer, proves that he drew upon his own memory alone; while 
his imagination arranged the whole so as to appear a present 
reality. Throughout the exhibition, the power of the mesmerizer 
in directing the attention of this patient to particular subjects, but 
without the power of controlling him relative to them, was entirely 
conclusive, 

Now to say, that, because the statements of the clairvoyant are 
correct in regard to circumstances with which we are acquainted, 
we are bound to believe them equally so in regard to such as are 
beyond the reach of human knowledge, is unphilosophical; be- 
cause we should attempt to apply analogieal reasoning to that 
branch of philosophy which is itself the source of all reason. 
Analogy is merely the means whereby the reason assists itself ip 
determining properties subordinate to its own powers.” 
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This last paragraph contains an idea that may be useful 
to those who argue concerning the “‘rappings,” that we 
should believe what is told us of things beyond mortal 
ken, because some things are told us that are true, as our 
memory testifies. They also tell us some things our 
memories testify to be untrue; then, on the same reason- 
ing, we ought to doubt what they say of things in the 
purely spiritual world. 

We have but little expectation of any thing great or 
good coming from the underground way taken by the new 
comers, who report themselves as spirits, and happy spirits 
too; but we do look with interest to every new attempt 
to enter the realm of sleep, and report facts observed. 
We do not see why something should not thus be shown 
of what death is, beyond what we know already; and in 
passing from this subject, we beg leave to repeat a thought 
which we know to be of great value. ‘‘ We wish we 
could impress upon all,” says a certain writer, “the vast 
importance of securing sound and abundant sleep; if so, 
we should feel that we had done an immense good to our 
fellow beings, not merely in preventing insanity, but other 
diseases also. We fear that the great praise of early 
rising has had this bad effect, to make some believe that 


sleep is but of little consequence. Though it may be well 
to arise with the sun, or when it is light, (not before, how- 
ever,) yet this is of minor consequence in comparison with 
retiring early to bed. ‘I have always taken care,’ said 
the worthy Dr. Holyoke, after he was above one hundred 
years of age, ‘to have a full proportion of sleep, which I 


suppose has contributed to my longevity.’ In our opinion, 
the most frequent and immediate cause of insanity, and 
the one most important to guard against, is the want of 
sleep.”’ We could fortify this idea concerning insanity by 
the opinions of some of the best writers on the subject. 


We propose now to say a few words upon memory, in 


connection with some notions which are set up against the 
completeness of the redemption in Christ. 
‘Too much is said of memory, as though it were a set- 


tled matter what it is, and how it operates. Dr. Reed, as 


quoted by Dr. Fosgate, says: ‘“ When philosophers have 
piled one supposition on another, as the giant piled the 


mountains in order to scale the heavens, it is all to no pur- 
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pose—memory remains unaccountable; and we know 
as little how we remember things past, as how we are 
conscious of the present.” And so there are numerous 
instances that equally baffle any mind to tell why some 
things should be forgotten and others remembered; and 
nothing, to our mind, is more absurd than the common re- 
mark that.‘ nothing is forgotten.” Such instances as are 
related of Dr. Doddridge and Dr. Adam Clarke, wherein 
it is set forth that it seemed to them, they saw, as it 
were, pictured before them all they had ever done or said ; 
to the one in a dream after a talk on the future existence 
of the soul, and to the other while drowning, only show 
how acute memory may become at times, but they do by 
no means show the universal integrity of memory. Mem- 
ory has its laws of forgetfulness, if we may so speak. 
Persistent practice keeps up one’s excellence in any art, 
but by neglect of that practice the talent deteriorates ; and 
is not this true of memory? Attention is the law of mem- 
ory. It is attention which impresses a matter on the 
memory and enables that faculty to retain it. Old age 
forgets the events of yesterday, not simply because of a 
want of integrity in the bodily organs, but because of 
a want of lively interest in the passing show of things. 
When the mind is absorbed in the things of the future, 
the things of moral progress, memory will lose its hold on 
the things which are disconnected with that progress, 
as a man loses the excellence with which he wielded the 
hammer or moved the brush, when he becomes wholly 


devoted to the ministry of the gospel. 


We have none of that superstitious horror which is con- 
stantly crying out against touching what are called “ the 
laws of mind,’’ when we argue the final redemption of 
our race. We are.of those who contemplate a stage of 


progress where the soul says: ‘“ When I was a child, I 
spake as a child, I understood as a child, I thought as a 


child; but when I became a man, I put away childish 
things.’? Useless remorse is a childish thing. Looking 
back when we should forget the things which are behind, 


is a childish thing. Every turning back impedes progress ; 
we lose ground; we disturb that concentration of forces 
by which the soul throws all its power into the purpose of 


the time. ‘Looking unto Jesus” is not looking back 
VOL. vit. 8 
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upon discarded sins, and mourning that we have so wasted 
life. It is not faith in the justification of God, when the 
soul dreams of Him as still keeping the account of the 
past open. The non-imputation of sin to the repentant, 
the believer, the Christian, is a grand truth of the Scrip- 
tures; it is the moral glory of the redemption, “ God in 
Christ reconciling the world unto himself, not imputing 
their trespasses unto them.”’ And beautifully says St. James, 
‘“‘ Tf any man lack wisdom, let him ask of God, who giveth 
to all men liberally, and upbraideth not.” This gives us 
a true picture of the forgiving God. 

The moral glory of the redemption in Christ is its per- 
fectness—it reaches to the whole race, and contemplates 
the complete renovation of the individual. All the subtle- 
ties of philosophy, logic, and metaphysics, must yield to 
this as a matter of pure revelation, beyond the province 
of analogy, the prophecies of science, or the deductions 
of reason. It is a matter of faith, and requires, for its 
full appreciation, and for appropriation of it by the whole 
nature of man, such a faith as was known by him who 
staggered not at the promises through unbelief, but gave 
glory to God as able to perform all he had promised, 
however contrary to human experience, or any teachings 
of philosophy, analogy, or supposed laws of human 
nature. It is but a low degree of Christian faith that 
places God above all human laws and enactments; it is 
a high and regenerating degree of Christian faith that 
places God, in his underived glory, above every thing 
that is regarded as law, and thus opens a way for the ap- 
prehension of a Providence that is a Providence. 

In opposition to the revealed doctrine of the universality 
and completeness of redemption, an argument is set up, 
drawn from certain views of mental philosophy in con- 
nection with memory. Memory is made to furnish an 
argument against the completeness of the redemption of 
the individual, and it is sometimes set forth by those who, 
in a certain sense,—a sense limited by the argument 
which they set up,—are believers in universal salvation. 
They propose to give an immortal meaning to the lines of 
Byron, where he speaks of memory striking the electric 
chain wherewith we all are darkly bound: 
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‘ And how and why we know not, nor can trace 
Home to its cloud this lightning of the mind, 
say the shock renewed, nor can efface 
he bitght and blackening which vt leaves behind.” 


Yes, this is the idea; through our whole immortality 
we shall be subjected to the electric shock that blights . 
and blackens joy. The evil of our present life shall fol- 
low us forever ; and when we ask if we shall never be free 
from the scarlet and the crimson stain, the raven croak shall 
come everlastingly, ‘‘ Nevermore! nevermore!” We 
say this is a setting up of philosophy against revelation. 
It is a pretension of knowing more about memory than is 
given to man to know. It 1s presuming that questions are 
settled which are still open, and seems to indicate that 
though the reconciliation is to be perfected by the non- 
imputation of sins, yet the account will never be settled ; 
though the conscience be purged from dead works, dead- 
ness shall still be there, because, forsooth, impressions 
cannot be effaced, and memory will live to bring the blight 
and blackening of its electric power. } 

How beautiful is the expansive testimony of the Apos- 
tle, where he speaks of the mystical body of humanity, 
for which Christ tasted death, and says that this was done 
that Christ might sanctify and cleanse it, (showing it was 
an unsanctified and polluted body for which he gave him- 
self,) that he might present it to himself, a glorious church, 
not having spot or wrinkle, or any such thing; but that it 
should be holy and without blemish. This presents a 
complete renovation that contemplates a perfect redemp- 
tion. Dr. Doddridge well remarks: ‘‘ How bright an 
idea does this give us of the grand plan and design of 
Christianity, to bring all the millions of which the church 
consists to such a state of perfect virtue and glory, that 
when the penetrating eye of Christ, its great and holy 
bridegroom, shall survey it, there shall not be one spot or 
wrinkle, or any thing like it, in the least to impair its beauty 
or offend his sight!’ This is indeed a glorious idea, but 
it is an idea utterly incompatible with the opinion that 
memory is ever to live as a retributive power. Where 
evil haunts us, it deforms. Remorse wrinkles the face and 
the brow the worst. The lightning of a condemning 
memory leaves the trace of its blight and blackening. But 
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when the conscience is purged from dead works, and 
knows the justification which comes from regenerating 
grace, there is a forgetting of things behind, so far as is 
essential to the absorbing pressing forward to those which 
are before. . 

But the decisions of Revelation are not sufficient for our 
wise philosophers, and we must meet them with their 
weapons. So we will do, for the truth is before us, even 
there, sufficiently to ward off the blow of the assailant. 

And, first of all, the divine benevolence, in connection 
avith memory is to be seen in the fact, that the remem- 
brance of pleasureable things is vastly more vivid and last- 
ing than the recollection of painful events. The poet 
utters a truth when he says: 

“ A thing of beauty is a joy forever ; 
Its loveliness increases—it will never 
Pass into nothingness.” 


But a thing of ugliness is not a grief forever. Its ef- 
fect does not increase as memory recalls it, but by the law 
of attention, which makes impressions depend upon the 
concentration of mind which we give through memory, 
the shadow that disturbed must pass away. The pangs 
endured for a child by the mother are forgotten, while the 
ecstacy of the first kiss is recalled in old age with delight. 
‘‘A man is always happier,” said Sydney Smith, “ for 
having been happy once ;” but we may add, a man is not 
always sadder for the having been once unhappy. That 
unhappiness may have been the best of ministries; it may 
have called out towards him a love in some pitying heart 
that gave him the very elixir of life. A great sufferer has 
written, and written too while she was suffering, ‘“ It may 
look like a paradox, to say that.a condition of permanent 
pain is that which, above all, proves to one the transient 
nature of pain; but this is what I do affirm, and can tes- 
tify. ‘The apparent contradiction lies in the words ‘ per- 
manent pain ’—that condition being made up of a series of 
pains, each of which is annihilated as it departs ; whereas 
all real good has an existence beyond the moment, and is 
indeed indestructible.” Speaking of the pains of a year, 
as she contemplates the past, on New Year’s day, she 
says: ‘‘ Where are these pains now? Not only gone, 
but annihilated, They are destroyed so utterly, that even 
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memory can lay no hold upon them. The fact of their 
occurrence is all that even memory can preserve. The 
sensations themselves cannot be retained, nor recalled, nor 
revived; they are the most absolutely evanescent, the 
most essentially and completely destructible of all things. 
This pain, which I feel now, as I write, I have felt innu- 
merable times before ; yet accustomed as I am to entertain 
and manage it, the sensation is new every time, and a few 
hours hence I shall be as unable to represent it to myself 
as to the healthiest person in the house. Thus are all the 
pains of the year annihilated. What remains? All the 
good remains,” 

Here is the recognition of a most beneficent law. It 
shows that memory is not. the thing it is sometimes de- 
scribed, making ineffaceable records of all things, good 
and bad. Nothing more truly demonstrates the divine 
goodness, than the limits given to memory, by which evil 
is made transient, and good permanent. 

But let us look upon the matter more exclusively from 
a moral point of view, in reference to the memory of sin. 
To exert a retributive power, the recollection of sin must 
be connected with an awakening of conscience by a knowl- 
edge of the good despised, the ‘‘ exceeding sinfulness of 
sin.” We hear a great deal of ‘ the seared conscience,”’ 
of deadness in sin, of moral apathy, and some fashion for 
themselves scripture, and tell of those who “ roll sin as a 
sweet morsel under their tongue,”’ and who call evil good. 
These persons have a memory—a memory that recalls 
sins ; but why is it that they are not smitten with terror 
and remorse? Because they do‘not apprehend truly, and 
bring home the-real worth of holiness ; as they see that, 
their sins disturb them ; new views of the beauty of light 
reveal the hideousness of darkness; ‘‘ for without the law 
there is no knowledge of sin.”” Now suppose memory to 
be eternal in the exercise of retributive power for every 
sin—suppose that it is to remind us of an eternal loss 
wherever we have come short of the glory of God by sin- 
ning, is it not very evident that the best minds must suffer 
the most, and that just in proportion to the increase of light 
as they progress, so will be the grief of the soul? The 
more knowledge we possess of duty, and its manifold re- 
lations to = the greater is the abhorrence of the 
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sins we have committed. We think of their effect on our 
habits, and tastes, and affections, our example, our in- 
fluence over others, and the broader and deeper our com- 
prehension of the excellences of the divine laws, the more 
do we regret the performance of those sinful deeds. The 
best Christians feel this the most. But happily for us there 
is a modifying agent at work. We feel that with our 
present light, we should not have so acted. We should 
then have cherished the abhorrence we now feel towards 
the sin. The mask that deceived us would not have been 
worn; the voice that charmed would have been powerless 
to call us away from virtue. We think how Christ resol- 
ved into ignorance the murder he was enduring. “ Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do.” Those 
words have a meaning, a deep and solemn meaning. All 
words uttered by pure hearts at such times are significant, 
and surely Jesus implied, that had the Jews really, moral- 
ly known what they were doing—had they seen their 
passions and conduct in the true light, they would not 
have done the deed. Here was a premise on which Jesus 
set up his plea for their forgiveness. He charged sin home 
upon them, by the prayer that God would forgive them— 
forgiveness means, the taking away, or the removing of 
sin. If then Jesus thus prayed, and measurably apolo- 
gized for his murderers, why may we not apply the same 
principle in the memory of past sin in view of clearer 
knowledge of holiness and duty? It is done every day. 
The sin of slaveholding, of rumselling, and other sins, 
practiced in olden times, are not remembered and retribu- 
tively felt, as though they were practiced since new and 
great light dawned on the real character of these sins. 
As a man sees to what misery he may have contributed 
by those sins, memory must accuse him; but as he sees 
the new light, he feels that, had it dawned in that distant 
day, he should not have been of that class of sinners ; 
his conscience would have rebelled, and he would have 
dropped the chains of the bondman, and would not have 
put the cup to his neighbor’s lip. The superior light, 
while it magnifies the sin, also exerts a modifying power 
over the retributive force of conscience, as it attracts to the 
beauty of holiness, and convinces the soul that moral knowl- 
edge is power against sin. The sin is abhorred and the 
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opposite duty is loved. To fasten attention on the sin, to 
give way to remorse, to invite the return of the scattering 
lightning, is to throw away vital moral force, that might 
contribute to the growth of holiness and love. 

In view of the whole subject, we can but feel that there 
is too little regard paid by professed theologians to what 
may be easily known of memory, as exhibiting the divine 
benevolence, in perpetuating the good of the past, and 
causing the: former things of evil not to come into the 
mind. As well assert the eternity of evil outright, as to do 
it indirectly by regarding memory as its preserver in the 
experience of the soul. And if any deem it as venture- 
some speculation to reason of forgetfulness in explaining 
the completeness of the redemption, let them remember 
that we argue only for that kind of forgetfulness which 
removes impediments to progress, and prevents our nature 
from coming into complete harmony with God. But on 
the other hand, the forgetfulness rendered necessary in 
the speculations of the believers in a limited redemption, 
involves the destruction of a portion of the best nature of 
man; for in attempting to explain how parents, husbands, 
wives, sisters and brothers shall bé able to endure the fact 
of the utter misery of those dear to them, while they 
themselves are saved, Prof. Stuart imagines that God 
will either extinguish their social susceptibilities, or give 
them such “ an overpowering sense of his goodness” as 
will cause them to know nothing of the misery of the lost ! 
An annihilation of certain activities of our mental nature, 
or a bewilderment of ecstacy that is only a happy insanity. 

H. BN. 


Arr. VII. 
Religious Progress. 


Discourses on the Developements of the Christian Character. By 
William R. Williams. Boston: Gould, Kendall and Lincoln. 1850. 


No more pleasant office can fall to the lot of a reviewer 
in a theological magazine, than that of commending the 
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writings, and especially the discourses, that come from 
a different sect. We have read this volume on Religious 
Progress with a great deal of interest and pleasure. It is 
right to say, however, at the outset, that our sympathy 
and delight have not been purchased at the expense of 
any concealment of doctrinal peculiarities on the part of 
Dr. Williams. Although the discourses are not controver- 
sial, the Trinitarian and Sacrificial theory of Christianity 
is implied throughout the volume, and there are many 


passages that present the rompers points of the vicarious 
theology in terms so bold, that we cannot imagine how 


any person with healthy religious sensibilities, can read 
them without being absolutely shocked. But the book is 


remarkable for the freshness and vigor with which the 
topics are discussed, for the vividness of the style of 
oops ane for the breadth of treatment that distin- 


guishes the sermons, and the religious earnestness with 


which all its pages are pervaded. 
Nine discourses, with an appendix, make up the volume ; 
and the themes, drawn from 2 Peter, i. 5—8, are, ‘* Reli- 


ion, a Principle of Growth; ” ‘ Faith its Root; ” “ Vir- 


tue;” “Knowledge;” ‘“ Temperance;” “ Patience ;” 


“ Godliness; “Brotherly Kindness;” ‘ Charity.” It 


is very pleasant to find an Orthodox writer in our country 
impressing powerfully the point that religion is a princi- 


ple of growth, Much of the power of the Orthodox 
preaching is due to the constancy and intensity with 


which the pulpit has insisted that all sin has one root— 
selfishness or self-love, and that the soul is not regarded 
with any favor by the Almighty until its affections seek 


higher ends. But the paverty of Orthodox living, and the 


ungraciousness of the type of character which the vica- 


rious scheme has formed, have sprung from the fact that 
the change in the drift and temper of the affections has 
been so generally represented as a miraculous operation, 


an escape from the impending judgement to which our 


nature is exposed, and therefore the final fact of any 


Spiritual irtterést in the soul’s history. Dr. Bushnell, in 
his volume on Christian Nurture, has sufficiently exposed 
the mischievous effect of the prevalent theory of “ ictic 
grace,” upon which all the revival measures and the or- 


dinary moral appeals of the Orthodox pulpit have been 
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founded, and we rejoice to be able to quote the following 
wise words of Dr. Williams upon the same point :— 


“But where man’s work has undertaken to replace God’s 


work, vigilance and fearless fidelity are needed on the part both 
of the ministry and the churches, lest God should be provoked to 
scorn the service and the worshippers, when censers and altars 
have been blazing with strange fire. And when, as often it has 
been, God’s Spirit has really wrought, Christians need to keep in 
view, for themselves and for their new found brethren, the great 
truth that godliness is a@ life and a growth. In its beginning, in- 


deed, a change, or turning, or conversion, the importance of 
which cannot be exaggerated; that change is but initial to an 


ever-growing conformity ; that turning, the entrance into a way 
to be patiently travelled; and that conversion, the passage from 


an earthly-mindedness which went ever downward, into a heaven- 
ly-mindedness which as necessarily mounts evermore upward. 
The church must not allow herself to be satisfied with suspicious, 


or at best but superficial evidences of conversion ; and to be con- 
tented by accounting an increase of members, however won, and 
and however taught, necessarily an increase of her strength.” 


The liberal preachers, as a general thing, have labored 
so intently, in their recoil from the mechanical theory 


of Orthodoxy, to show that a Christian character is work- 


ed out and tested only by long discipline and faithfulness, 
that the initial step of the process, the change from a 
wrong drift to an apward tendency, has been too little 
considered by them. Hence the criticism which has been 


made from the spiritually minded Orthodox men upon the 


best efforts of the Unitarian ministry, that their sermons 
are admirable for the assistance and comfort of saints, but 
owerless for the conviction and conversion of sinners. 


hile on the other hand, so much of the power of Trinita- 


rian preaching comes from appeal to the fears of men 


and the feelings of interest, they represent the object and 
the worth of a religious experience so vividly as an 
immunity from peril, that we cannot see what further in- 


terest the pulpit can have in souls that have separated 
from the world and joined the church, nor how it can alter 


its tone so completely as to make them feel, when once 
their safety is ensured, the importance of religion as a 


principle of growth. 
Dr, Williams approaches a most important topic when 
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he proposés to treat of ‘“ faith as the root of Christian 
life.” There is no point in the controversy between 
Orthodox and Liberal Christians which interests us so 


much as the doctrine of faith, its nature, objects, and rela- 
tions to Christian character, and it is in relation to its 


theories of faith that our repugnance to Orthodox theology 
is most decided and intense. ‘The doctrines of the Trini- 
ty and eternal punishment do not wear to our mind a hue 


so repulsive, as the hypothesis of the sacrificial death of 


Jesus, who has opened the possibility of pardon on con- 


dition of faith in his atoning blood. ‘There is no way in 
which that doctrine can be presented without affecting us 
more painfully than we desire to describe. It is the great- 


est of mental mysteries to us that any religious man can 


pretend to believe it, and we are always deeply interested 


to discover what it is that the soul really accepts, when 
any pretension is made to a practical adoption of it. 
That faith is the root of Christian life, we heartily ac- 


knowledge ; that it is the central principle of all religious 
life, the seed and nutriment of all excellence, we delight 


to preach. That we are justified by faith, and not by 
legal righteousriess, we desire to feel with all the fervor 
and assurance of the great apostle. But what is this 
faith ? Just in proportion to the depth of religious senti- 


ment in a Trinitarian writer, we shall find his language 
on this point vague or inconsistent. The creed requires 


him to believe that it is a certain posture of the spirit be- 
fore the sacrificial offering of Jesus, and that by means of 
that posture, the forgiveness of sin, which otherwise would 


be impossible, is granted by the Almighty and experienced 
by the soul. And yet, we shall not find any spiritually 


minded Trinitarian adhering steadily to this interpretation. 
They cannot help implying and acknowledging, in many 
ways, that faith is a deeper, richer, more comprehensive 
sentiment than this. If the chief object of faith is the 


sacrifice of Jesus, and its office to secure the pardon of 


sin, and redeem from eternal wrath, those who do not 


believe in a vicarious sacrifice, whatever be their char- 
acter and apparent consecration, are in no better con- 
dition than the most abandoned profligate. Faith in 
the righteousness of Christ, Dr. Williams tells us, in 


one place, alone justifies before God. ‘ Before the 
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dread tribunal—the grand and final audit—who of us 
dare appear with any other discharge than that which the 
mighty Luther saw in his dream, the record steeped in 


the blood of Christ?” Then, of course, all heathen, and 
all conscientious disbelievers in the vicarious atonement, 


have no chance of pardon, for they cannot have this faith. 
But, on page 40, Dr. Williams defines “the faith of the 
gospel”’ as “trust in God.”” On page 241 we read—* the 
principle of faith leans to God, expects from him, implores - 


of him, trusts in him; the leaning may be blind, the ex- 
pectation vague, the prayer broken, and the trust feeble. 


But it is, at least, a going of the human soul of itself for 
- help, to a God more or less distinctly discerned.’ Ac- 
cording to the Scriptures, he says, “‘ faith seems to take in 


all approach to, and trust in God; whether, as He is 
gought without revelation, in the character of the God of 


providence, or, as sought with the aid of revelation, in the 
character of the God of redemption.”? In these last pas- 
sages Dr. ‘Williams is laboring to show how the heathen 


may be saved, and to succeed, he is obliged not only to 
admit, but to contend, that faith is a certain’ state of the 


affections towards God, and that whatever views we ac- 
cept of an atonement, that state of heart is the saving 
quality and the germ of goodness. ; ‘ 

His positions, plainly enough, are inconsistent, and, 


thanks to the benighted heathen, in his last position he is 
right. Scriptural faith—the faith demanded by the Savior’s 


revelation of the Father, the faith in which Paul rejoiced 
when the light of the gospel dispelled the gloom of his 
Pharisaism,—is the filial spirit towards the Deity, This 
is the dividing sentiment between all philosophy, all 


morality, and spiritual life. This was the temper of 
Jesus when he exclaimed in Gethsamane—! Father 
not my will, but thine be done!” This was the tem- 
per in which Paul found the Holy Spirit of God near 
him in all trials, giving him strength and hope, deliver- 
ing from the legal relations and bondage oi..a seryant 


to a cold stern sovereign, and liftmg him into. the 
liberty of sonship. This is the quickening impulse, of 
prayer, the fortification of virtue, the purifying principle 
of the heart, the solace of sorrow, the, inspiration 


the graces that can be manifested, in human life. The 
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soul may have this faith, and believe firmly and devoutly 
in a mediatorial sacrifice, but the belief in that sacrifice is 
an adjunct, not the essence of its faith. Its faith goes out 
and clings to God, however He manifests Himself, and 
whatever be His providence. And if the mind cannot 
read in Scripture the record of any vicarious, placatory 
offering, the soul’s filial reverence, trust, and bond of 
union with the Father, may be as deep, as constant, and 
as vivifying as if its philosophy of redemption were of a 
different complexion. God accepts this spirit, with the 
earnest purpose to fulfil all its dictates, as the spring of all 
right action, and the token of a proper drift of the life ; 
and in the New Testament this faith is connected with the 
mission of Jesus, because it was only through his mission 
that the Father was manifested to the race, in ways that 
would invite and stimulate the exercise of such a state of 
heart. 

There is no other sense in which we can believe that 
faith is the root of Christian life. Obviously enough:the 
belief in the mediatorial death of Jesus is not the essence 
of religious character. Whatever relation that sacrifice 
may sustain to the pardon of our past sins, in the divine 
economy, it is evident that a mere belief that the sacrifice 
was made, is not sufficient to regenerate the life. It may 
be said, however, that the humility, the penitence, the 
‘gratitude, the devotion, the whole series of new and dis- 
interested affections inspired in the heart of one who bows 
at the foot of the cross, redeem and renew the soul. And 
we shall reply that these affections are really inspired by 
a consciousness of the love of God which a sinner feels 
awakened in him, when a Trinitarian preacher unfolds 
the marvellous mercy exhibited on Calvary, and are pre- 
cisely the affections which must be born when the soul 
attains a vital faith in God as the Father, disconnected 
with a vicarious theory of redemption. The faith which 
renews and justifies, and is the germ and sustenance of 
holy living, is a filial spirit, however it is awakened, and 
with whatever theological conceptions it is associated ; 
and to be consistent with his own higher views and ex- 
pressions, Dr. Williams should desire to read some other 
words than “ Christ died ” over “‘ the long, dark catalogue 
of our offences and demerit ;’? he should wish to read 
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some words that intimate the controlling desire of the soul 
to live as a child of God, in filial consecration and fidelity. 
The regenerative element of character is the conscious- 
ness of filial relationship with the Infinite One, and the 
polarization of the will towards duty by the magnetic 
stream of filial affections. This makes the Christian type 
of character. One set of theological opinions may be able 
to exert a greater influence than another in quickening 
and fostering that bond, but belief in these doctrines does 
not make that spiritual bond ; and it should seem that the 
view which would most efficiently sustain it, must be the 
system which most wisely and vividly discloses the parental 
rule and providence. We leave to practised theologians 
the task of finding richer nutriment for such a spirit in 
the complexities and dramatic hostilities of Trinitarianism, 
than in the simpler assurance of the divine perfectness 
and love, of which all goodness is a hint, all natural 
beauty and order an effluence, the mission of Jesus an 
authoritative token, and his character the clearest and 
most inspiring sign. 

But we ought to speak of the qualities afid character- 
istics of these discourses. ‘They are more‘distinguished 
than any other Orthodox sermons we have seen, with the 
exception of Dr. Bushnell’s, for freshness and brilliancy 
of style. Even the doctrinal points are not treated in the 
hackneyed way, but original phraseology is found. for the 
oldest themes. There is not one heavy or tiresome page 
inthe volume. If delivered with the energy of manner 
which the rhetoric seems to require, we think they could 
not fail to produce great impression. And the life and 
questions of the times are reflected in these sermons. 
The author understands and has felt the great movements 
in the Christian church during the last half century, and 
it is evident that his own convictions upon all points of 
religion have been formed with reference to the contests 
that have, of late, raged about them. 

As works of art, we think that the plan of the sermons 
generally is quite arbitrary, and indicates a full and vigor- 
ous mind, rather than great skill in developing a subject 
from its root upwards, according to a law of organic 
growth. It is owing to some defect of naturalness in plan, 
doubtless, that none of ~ discourses leave a full and 

VOL. VIII. 
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clear stamp upon the mind, at the close ; and no doubt the 
author, by constitution, is much better fitted to impress the 
intellect of his auditors by his intense realization of the 
importance of his subject to the welfare of men, than to 
enliven their spiritual sensibilities, and lead them to aspire 
after holiness for the sake of its intrinsic worth and charm. 
He can convince men of truth easier than he can lead 
‘them to love it. The sincerity and earnestness of Dr. 
Williams are sufficiently attested by the fact, that his 
rhetoric, sometimes even overstrained, does not offend, or 
suggest the thought that the writer is aiming at display, 
and deliberately exceeding in expression, his own expe- 
rience of a truth. A fair specimen of the style may be 
extracted from the sermon on Godliness. 


‘“‘ The scholar, the sage, the discoverer, and the hero, what are 
they, before God, to the saint? He is the hero of the world’s 
noblest conflict, and the discoverer and colonist of the better 
country than all those lands which Earth washes with all her seas, 
or girdles beneath her brightest skies. Already the charge of 
angels, he is, one day, to be for evermore their companion and 
fellow-heir. Look in on Bunyan in the dungeon. It is, perhaps, 
an hour of solitude and sadness. He sees, through the grating, 
the quivering leaf,and the green hedge. They are free to breathe 
the unfettered air, and to bask beneath the open sky. He is shut 
up. He sees the herds roaming at their will unconfined, and 
hears the call of the bird as it soars and sings, and sees perhaps 
some godless sportsman whom he knows, amongst his scorners 
and persecutors, merry and unquestioned, on his way afield. 
Equipages roll past. Rank and Beauty and Wealth and Learn- 
ing adorn their tenants. Does he envy the quivering leaf, and 
the air-swept hedge, and the uncaged lark, or begrudge the hunter 
his sports, or the rich, and gay, and wise, their enjoyment of life? 
They have the goods of earth. Some have vegetable life, and 
the others animal life, and the others intellectual life, but he has 
spiritual life. In his dungeon he is the Lord’s freeman. In his 
oppression, and penury, and lowly ignorance, he is visited, and 
taught, and comforted of God. And in that Ionely prisoner, tag- 
ging his laces, or thumbing the martyr’s sad, glad story, or bowed 
over his Bible, you have seen the happiest, greatest, wisest, and 
safest man of them all. Whatmade himsuch? His holiness. 

Holiness is, again, the master-key of the universe. Born to 
die, you are fated to travel hence. You are but a sojourner here, 
as all your fathers, before you, were. Earth is not your home. 
The summons of death comes, and you must go forth. But 
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whither? Become God’s charge and child. Be a renewed man 
by God’s grace; and you are gifted, virtually, with the freedom 
of the Universe. In traversing our little narrow earth, there is 
much gained for the convenience and ease of the pilgrim, when 
he has a circulating letter of credit that will secure him funds at 
any great town which he visits; and when, by his knowledge of 
the language, he can converse with the natives of all the lands 
that he may enter. He has thus a sort of universal pass-key, 
alike to resources and to intercourse. He is everywhere at home. 
But did you ever reflect, that, whilst the knowledge of the schools 
may be comparatively useless after death, and the lore of this 
world become but an unavailable burden to the disembodied 
spirit,—the knowledge, and love, and likeness of your God furnish 
a portable wealth, which Death only makes more valuable? Did 
you never remember that sympathy with Jehovah is the language 
of the spirit—a celestial dialect, intelligible to all holy intelligen- 
ces in all worlds? Go where you may,—be your journey far 
into the azure depths of space, till our poor planet becomes but a 
dim spangle on the outermost hem of the robe of Night, you are, 
if truly godly, nowhere a stranger, for everywhere your Father’s 
sceptre is over you, and your Father’s grateful and loving sub- 
jects encounter you. Schemers have toiled to invent a universal 
character, that all people of the earth might use in common. Let 
there be graved on your soul, regenerate and sanctified, the 
characters of true holiness, and of Divine sonship;—and they are 
recognized by all the hierarchies of heaven; and angels and prin- 
cipalities and powers welcome and cherish, in you, a fellow-heir 
and a younger brother of their Sovereign and your Redeemer. 
Soon the hand of the Destroyer will have torn you from earthly 
home, and kindred, and friends. But if you are the godly, it is 
the exchange of a perishable, for an imperishable abode ; of a 
family, small, and erring, and mortal, and soon to be scattered, 
for the general assembly and church of the First-born, a countless 
host, and all immortal, and impeccable, and indivisible.” 


We have been astonished at the amount of biblical and 
historical illustration which Dr. Williams has scattered 
over his pages. It seems as though the Scripture narra- 
tives are inexhaustible, as a treasury of analogies to en- 
force principles in their relation to every age, and all the 
exigencies of experience. Sufficient account is not gen- 
erally made by theologians, of the influence which the 
Bible has exerted through its peculiar form, as a great 
historical storehouse, in which characters are portrayed of 
various types and grades of excellence, in the strong light 
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of duty and heavenly law. When we read such volumes 
of sermons as this, in which some biblical incident springs 
forward so naturally, to grace, support and vivify a princi- 
ple or doctrine, we are tempted to believe that a preacher 
would gain power for his work, by making the Bible oc- 
cupy the greater portion of his leisure, as a dictionary of 
metaphors and symbols, as well as the record of abstract 
spiritual truth. Here is a fine passage on knowledge. 


“The first great necessity: of our nature is that we know our- 
selves,—that we learn from the book of God our origin and des- 
tiny,—the story of our Fall, and the story yet more wondrous, 
and yet more glad, of our Redemption—that we accept from the 
Scriptures the explanation of that moral dislocation, which we find 
in our own nature, and of that intestine warfare of Reason and 
Appetite, of Duty and Desire, under which the wisest of the hea- 
then world have groaned, unrelieved and despairing. But thus to 
know ourselves, is the nearest and most necessary and most natu- 
ral of all subjects of research; and yet how difficult to man un- 
aided, is the study, and how rare are any deep attainments in 
these home-bred mysteries of our nature. But to have a just and 
safe knowledge of ourselves, it is needful that we know our God. 
Framed by Him and for Him, clinging to His arm by an eternal 
and inevitable dependence, enveloped and upheld by His per- 
petual and omnipresent Providence,—we cannot ascertain the 
moral bearings, or calculate, so to speak, the latitude and longi- 
tude of our own drifting course over the ocean of life ; but, as we 
refer to Him whose will is the meridian line by which we esti- 
mate the position of all beings, and whose favor is the Light and 
central Sun of our moral Life. And knowing ourselves, and 
knowing our God in Scripture, we are called upon (as our duty 
and station in society may require it,) to know this world,—that 
portion of it called Nature, which we can reach and survey; to 
know that course of events in man’s past generations, and that 
march of the Divine purposes in the government of the race which 
we call History; and to know Life, or those arts, and occupa- 
tions, and relations, and human laws, and local customs, that are 
to affect us in the discharge of our duties to our fellows: making 
an Aquila, serviceable asea tent-maker, a Lydia, an upright ven- 
der of purple, an Eliezer, an honest steward of his master’s 
household, and a Daniel, the sagacious and intrepid administrator 
of a mighty empire. We are required to know Man, not only as 
he should be, and as in his original innocence he was, but man as 
he is, in his selfishness, craftiness, and wretchedness, and yet, 
withal, in the long and tangled train of all his susceptibilities, and 
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his capabilities, and his hopes and his fears, his sensitive con- 
science, his grovelling desires, and his soaring aspirations, and his 
kindlier affections,—all the wrecks of Eden, that drift yet along 
the foaming and roaring stream of the world’s strifes and the 
world’s sins—relics of what Earth was ere Sin trode it, intima- 
tions of what Earth would be had grace not intervened, and of 
what Hell will be where grace is rejected, and mementoes of 
what Man may yet be, when grace shall have done its restoring 
and renewing work upon him, as made complete in righteousness.” 


Our author has been a patient student of history. His 
pages are as remarkable for the fullness of their historical 
allusions, as Mr. Martineau’s sermons are for scientific 
analogies. Sometimes a most singular, and in a few in- 
stances, a grotesque effect is produced by a sudden illus- 
tration of a sombre theme by some brilliant historical in- 
cident. We may quote an example from page 48: 


‘Tt was a touching memorial to their comrade, the warrior of 
Breton birth, La Tour d’Auvergne, the first grenadier of France, 
as he was called, when after his death, his comrades insisted that, 
though dead, his name should not be removed frora the rolls: it 
was still regularly called, and one of the survivors as regularly 
answered for the departed soldier: ‘* Dead on the field.” The 
eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews is such roll-call of 
the dead. It is the register of a regiment, which will not allow 
death to blot names from its page, but records the soldiers who 
have, in its ranks, won honorable graves and long-abiding vic- 
tories.” 


And this, from the sermon on Temperance : 


**The maceration of the body, the severe penances, practised 
in the ritual of La Trappe, or by the first anchorites of the 
Egyptian desert, it does not find paralleled, or commended in the 
New Testament. Yet, it regards Paul’s charge, that the body be 
brought under subjection to the soul. ‘ Keeping my body under,’ 
as says the apostle, ‘lest | become a castaway.’ It sees in that 
body, in the case of each Christian, ‘a temple of the Holy Ghost.’ 
Rome shows its Loretto,—a sacred house, the chamber of the 
Virgin Mary, which it fables to have been carried in the air from 
Syria, and planted down where it now stands, in Italy. The Gos- 
pel teaches us to see, in the believer’s body, the true Loretto, a 
house that shall be translated into a higher world, and rebuilt 
there, another and yet the same, and therefore to be honored, 
even in its on — earthly uses.” 
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The following passage from the discourse on Patience 
shows what our author can do in the way of protest 
against a flaccid benevolence, and how he appreciates 
am labors of those who would soften the terrors of the 
aw. 


“ Now some, in their portraitures of christian gentleness, forget 
all this. They would wrap up.and bind close, in that soft, lamb- 
like fleece of an uncomplaining gentleness, both the rod of apos- 
tleship with which Paul proposed to visit the erring Christians of 
Corinth,—and the sword of the magistrate, God’s minister wait- 
ing on his appointed work of restraint and retribution; and going 
yet farther, they would discard, as obsolete, or unreal, the thun- 
der-bolts of the avenging God. More tender than is the tender. 
ness of Jehovah himself, and in their mercy unmerciful to the 
letter and spirit of Scripture, they would (savage in their mistaken 
defence of mercy) throttle and strangle, in the gripe of their 
rude criticism, the worm that shall never die. They would let in 
an ocean of false sympathy and false exegesis, that should extin- 
guish the unquenchable fires of the pit. ‘God is not slack,’ says 
an apostle, ‘as some men count slackness.’ But these reason- 
ers confound patience with slackness, and leave to the Monarch 
of the universe the character of the Drone Kings of early French 
history; as if He were a mere Do-nought, too slow, indifferent, 
and feeble to awe by his frown, or repress by his justice, the 

-transgressors and troublers of his Universal Dominion.” 


We regret to find such words as “ sustentation,” ‘ prin- 
cipled”’ used as a participle, “ dullened,” “ circumfuses,” 
and some others we might mention, in a work which 
shows, that the author need not seek force of expression 
beyond the limits of accurate and standard English. But 
we do not wish our last words upon this volume to be in the 
spirit of discontent. We consider it a sign of hope for 
the pulpit in our country; we are exceedingly a that 
we have become acquainted through it with Dr. Williams’ 
mind ; we shall take the earliest opportunity to read his 
volume of miscellanies; while we heartily rejoice that 
any American church contains within in its fold, as a de- 
fender of Christianity, and a minister of the word, so able 
an advocate, and so earnest a disciple. 7. & K. 





Literary Notices. 


Art VIII. 
Literary Notices. 


1, Alton Locke, Tailor and Poet. An Autobiography. Reprinted 
by Harper & Brothers. New York. 1850. 


Tats is a book-of no common interest and power. Altogether 
it is the novel of the season. For interest, vigor, earnestness 
and eloquent writing, we have not seen its equal fora long while. 
In its pages the crimes and woes of London, and their causes, are 
laid open with sure and terrible effect, while its lessons and sug- 
gestions are such as England cannot prudently misunderstand or 
neglect. From beginning to end, it speaks articulately or inartic- 
ulately truth, which civilization is interested to honor and heed. 
The life and progress of the hero of the story furnish a truthful 
representation of the course which all genuine reform must take. 
The son of an austere and rigid Calvinistic mother, who was too 
honest to blink any of the harsh and repulsive features of her 
unlovely creed, possessing an active mind and strong will, it was 
his, from the circumstances of his position and early training, to 
pass as Tailor, Stump-orator and Poet, through the stormy expe- 
riences of Chartism and skeptism, to the hope, courage and peace 
of a cheerful and liberal Christianity. The fact of such a work 
is of no mean import in the religious and political aspects of the 
age, and is the more striking and significant from the source 
whence it comes. The author is said to be a clergyman of the 
Church of England! 

There are, if we mistake not, three distinct parties (or tenden- 
cies) in this church, at the present time. And first—for we will 
hazard a brief mention of them—the admirers of Puseyism, a 
form which is particularly ‘attractive to what is known, lucus a 
non lucendo, as ‘ Young England.’ Dissatisfied with the position 
of their church, feeling her weakness and singular exposure to 
assault from all quarters; disgusted with her grave pretensions, 
and solemn mockeries, and ridiculous summings-up, whether of 
corollary or achievement, the followers of Newman and Glad- 
stone will find no repose but in the authority and traditions, the 
forms and sacraments of Mother church. But the predominant 
power in the church, at this moment, is that of Hunkerism. This 
party or estate is satisfied with things as they-are, and well it may 
be, for it is ignorant of the possibility of any thing better, and 
were it otherwise, would instinctively question its propriety. The 


only sympathies: of which it is capable, are with the effete and 
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useless. It can hardly be said to have any tendencies, as its 
movements are mainly, respectably mechanical; the theological 
and political Littimers, who wait, upon it, being a component, but 
not the most valuable, part of the machinery itself. But there is, 
; We rejoice to believe, a party or influence in the Episcopal church 
‘from which we may have great hope. It is made up of inquir- 
ing, earnest and active nsitids—of men who, though anxious to 
retain whatever there is of value (and there is a great deal) in 
the English church, and beli¢ve that more and better can be ac- 
complished for the interests of Christianity in that communion 
than in any other, are not afraid to cut off and cast into the fire, 
all that is false and pernicious, nor unwilling to receive such ad- 
vantage as may be clearly obtained by ingrafting truths taken 
from other stocks. Such a man was the late Dr. Arnold—clarum 
et venerabile nomen—who did not hesitate to advise changes (even 
to the expunging of the damnatory clause) in the creeds and 
articles of his church, or to suggest that her policy might be 
improved, though it should.be made more frank and liberal ; and 
such we take to be the author of the remarkable work which we 


have placed at the head of this notice. 


Which of these parties, if either, shall ultimately triumph, is a 
questiGn of no small interest and importance, but which we will 
not undertake in this brief notice toanswer. We will, however, 
venture the opinion that the only lease upon the Future, for any con- 


siderable term, which the Episcopal church can have and enjoy, 
must be obtained and held through the agency of the party, if 


such it may be considered, to which we have made our latest 
reference. 

As the different sects, aside from the Episcopalians, which are 
pleased to style themselves evangelical, are making obvious and 
certain approaches to each other, in which the general course and 


bearing is towards the older and more highly cultivated commu- 
nions, so we find among these, tendencies quite as apparent in the 
direction of the church which is older than their own. And we 
would not rashly undertake the defence of one from the charge 
of ‘ judicial blindness,’ who fails to perceive, in what we regard 
as the better part of this church, deep yearnings for, and unmis- 


takeable tendencies to, what in its best sense may be fitly called, 
and what no other term so well expresses, UNIVERSALISM. W. 


2. Orations and Speeches. By Charles Sumner. In two volumes. 
Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 


Mr. Sumner has most honorably distinguished himself, during 
the last few years, by the hearty interest he has shown in the 


principal reform movements of the time. It is a noble and re- 
freshing spectacle, the consecration of learning, talents, and 
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position, such as his, to the various branches of an unpopular 
philanthropy. Whenever he has been called to speak, on public 
festive occasions, at academic gatherings, before lyceums, or in 
the caucus, he has chosen the highest themes, and while his 
speech has borne ample witness to his wide reading and classic 
culture, it has always been dictated by elevated sentiments and 


uncalculating allegiance to right. His position sufficiently testi- 
fies that there is no incongruity between an appreciation of the 
intellectual treasures of the past, and a recognition of the duties 
of the present, and that the scholar’s taste and the reformer’s 
heart may be most profitably and harmoniously associated. It 
is a sign of hope for us, and an indication of health in the public 
mind, that Mr. Sumner has not lost influence as a man, in losing 
his former standing as a politician, and is, to-day, one of the 
most popular and influential men in New England. 

The volumes before us include, we judge, about every thing 
he has spoken during the last five years. His celebrated Fourth 
of July Address, on the “True Grandeur of Nations ;” his Phi 


Beta Kappa Oration on the Scholar, the Jurist, the Artist, and the 


Philanthropist ; his Lyceum Lecture on “ White Slavery in the 
Barbary States; his orations on ‘“* Fame and Glory,’’ and * the 
- Law of Human Progress ;” his ‘“ Peace Address,” and several 
speeches on Slavery, Prison Discipline, Texas, &c., are all pre- 
served here in that excellent form, for which the press of Messrs. 


Ticknor & Co., is so celebrated. The orations, as we might 


suppose, are not of equal merit. Mr. Sumner’s pages show 
plainly the influence which the preparation of addresses on stirring 
themes, for delivery before excited audiences, always leaves on 
literary style. A good many adjectives might profitably be 
stricken out ; some florid passages might well have been made a 
little paler in tone; and in some of the pieces considerable 


condensation would not injure the effect upon a reader. 


Mr. Sumner has profoundly studied the war question, and these 
volumes are very useful for the light they throw upon the statistics 
and history of war, and the literature connected with the subject 
of peace. ‘The Phi Beta Kappa Oration contains many very rich 


and chaste passages of eulogy on men, who merited all that 
could be pt of them as models in their class, and it is the most 


finished piece of composition in the volumes. Nothing can be 
finer, either, than the subtle felicity with which Mr. Sumner, in 
his Lyceum lecture, intruded the most profitable information 
and reflections upon the ‘ peculiar institution ” in our own country, 


through a seemingly cool, historical treatment of Slavery in the 
Barbary States. Singularly enough, they occupy nearly the same 


parallels of latitude, extend over the same degrees of longitude, 
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and embrace about the same area, with our own Barbary States ; 
and the line of 36° 30’ is their boundary wall. 

We must confess some disappointment in the address on “ the 
Law of Human Progress.” It contains some valuable historical 
information about the rise of the philosophy of history, asa science, 
but we hoped to find in it more philosophical discrimination, and 
some treatment of the conditions of social advancement. The 
race has progressed in certain lines, evidently ; but what has it 
paid for its progress? Have there been any losses in any lines, 
and if so, by what standards are we to seek and estimate its net 
gains? The onward movement of civilization has not been a 
continuous and equable developement of all the qualities of genius 
and human nature, and it requires great learning, and the brain 
of a philosophical master, to treat the theme of Progress as it 
deserves. But there are good things enough in Mr. Sumner’s 
pages ; we are not sure that there would not have been enough to 
be grateful for, and to secure the author’s fame, if he had omitted - 
the speeches, and given us simply his principal orations in one 
volume. 

3. The Life and Correspondence of John Foster. Edited by J. E. 
Ryland. With notices of Mr. Foster, as a Preacher and a Companion. 
By John Sheppard, author of “Thoughts on Devotion, &c.” In two 
volumes. Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 59 Washington-St. 1850. 


It is not necessary to speak now, at any length, of the charac- 
teristics of John Foster. He is known widely as one of the 
thinkers of our century ; not much gifted with power of expres- 
sion, he had a ponderous and honest mind, and grappled fairly 
and closely with the lasting religious problems of life. His som- 
bre imagination, too, arched his stern intellect like the wild night- 
heaven bending over a lonely mountain crag. The atmosphere 
in which he lived seems to be perfectly symbolized in the follow- 
ing passage from one of his letters: “in a lonely, large apart- 
ment I write by a glimmering taper, too feeble to dispel the 
spectres which imagination descries, flitting or hovering in the 
twilight of the remote corners. The winds howl without, and at 
intervals I hear a distant bell, tolling amidst antiquity and graves. 
The place and the hour might suit well for an appointed interview 
with a ghost, coming to reveal, though obscurely, the secrets of 
the world unknown. I almost fancy I perceive his approach; a 
certain trembling consciousness seems to breathe through the 
air; an indistinct, sullen sound, like the tread of unseen footsteps, 
passes along the ground, and seems to come toward me.” 

Religion does not seem to have given him established joy, and 
the “* peace that passeth understanding.” The shadow of death, 
eternity, and judgement was ever on his path. He realized the 
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horrors of the popular theology, and by that process was led to a 
doubt which saved him from insanity. He gazed steadily into 
the pit, like Abbot Samson, for forty years, and came to the con- 
clusion that the idea of eternal abode in it, was too terrible an 
imputation on the justice of the Almighty. The only proof of 
sincerity which can be offered by any man who professes to 
believe in eternal punishment, is, that he become a maniac or a 
missionary. Such a belief is entirely inconsistent with the ordi- 
nary flow of life, and the amenities of social intercourse, 

John Foster’s journal, which occupies near fifty pages of these 
volumes, is crowded with the seeds of thought. ‘“ One of the 
strongest characteristics of genius,” said he, “‘is the power of 
lighting its own fire.” The memory of a certain man he char- 
acterized as ‘nothing but a row of hooks to hang up grudges on.” 
The whole journal will richly repay perusal. It is studded with 
gems. We are glad to see this American edition. 


4, A Bundle of Myrrh. Thanksgiving Sermon: Preached, Novem- 
-ber 28th, 1850, at Newbury, First Parish. By Leonard Wittington, 
Pastor of the First Church. Boston: Perkins & Whipple. 1850. 

The Fugitive Slave Law. A Discourse delivered in the Congrega- 
tional Church in West Bridgewater, Mass.,on Sunday, November 17th, 
1850. By J. G. Forman, Minister of the Congregation. Boston: 
Crosby & Nichols. 1850. 


TuE eccentric title of the first discourse introduces a discussion 
as to the conditions of national union and peace. Mr. Wittington 
desires to impress the truth, so much needed now, that elements 
which have no affinity, cannot be forced into a harmonious com- 
pound ; and that if we are to have union between our States, 
there must be some central principle to bind us together. And 
surely, if there is henceforth to be a South recognized in our gov- 
ernment, as devoted to the extension of slavery, and claiming by 
right, a portion of all the territories of the country, for its institu- 
tions, in order to balance the power of the North, our Union is 
doomed. It may stand with the original compromise of the Con- 
stitution ; but the strain of ideas that will continue as long as 
Southern statesmen contend for the principle just spoken of, would, 
in this age, tear a parchment far stronger and more venerable 
than our charter, to tatters. 

Mr. Forman’s sermon is a calm and faithful discussion of the 
duties of Christians with regard to the Fugitive Law. In temper 
and ‘style, it is a model for such discussions. The course he 
intends to adopt, and which he defends most. impressively, is 
“active disobedience of the law, and Christian non-resistance 
towards the government.” It is an able sermon. 

For the benefit of those who intend to fulfil all the provisions 
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of the statute, Mr. Withington has kindly prepared the following 
“form of prayer,” to strengthen their hearts :— 

“© Q, Lord God of mercy and compassion, who hearest the sigh- 
ing of the prisoner, and loosest the bonds of such as are appointed 
to die; who hast, in Thy Gospel, taken captivity captive and 
opened the gates of freedom to all mankind,—I am liable this 
day to be called to a disagreeable duty. I am liable to be called 
on to assist in restoring a miserable fugitive to his bondage, his 
toil, and his chain. O assist me to perform this dreadful task. 
Blind my eyes to all the evils of his state; may I disregard his 
sighs, his tears, and all his supplications ; may I be enabled to do 
to him what I should wish no other being in the Universe to do to 
me; may I assist in plunging him back to all the evils which he 
has endeavored to escape. May I be enabled to think that this is 
my duty; and wilt thou reward me for doing this duty, in keeping 
me and my family from all injustice and oppression; and crown 
our good deeds in promoting slavery, with everlasting freedom in 
thy kingdom above; and wilt thou grant this for Jesus Christ’s 
sake, who redeemed, by his precious blood, white men into free- 
dom and negroes into perpetual bondage. Amen.” 


5. Rejected Addresses: or, the New Theatrum Poetarum. By 
Horace and James Smith. From the Twenty-second London edition, 
carefully revised, with an original Preface and Notes by the Authors. 
Boston: Ticknor, Reed, and Fields. 1851. 


THESE parodies, or imitations of the leading English poets of 
this century, have become a recognized and welcome portion of 
the literature of the time. Twenty-two editions have been ex- 
hausted in England, and one can find no more pleasant recreation 
for a weary hour than these good-natured and spirited jeux 
d’esprit in verse. We are mistaken, too, if a perusal of them 
will not prove more successful than most criticisms, in making a 
man acquainted with the prominent characteristics of the methods 
in which the leading poets treata theme, The “ Living Lustres,” 
the very title of which is expressive of Moore, and ‘ the Theatre,” 
a masterly imitation of the style of Crabbe, never tire. Scott 
declared that he must have written the parody on his own style, 
it was so capital ; and all the poets, we believe, enjoyed the free- 
dom of the genial humorists, and joined in the laugh. Poems of 
less merit than these would tempt the eye, if printed on such 
excellent paper, and in sueh good taste. 
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Art. IX. 


Etruria Unburied. 


An ancient nation, a nation whose language thou knowest not.—Jer. 


The Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria. By George Dennis. 2 vols. 
8vo. pp. 5380—555, Illustrated with plates. London: John Murray. 
1848. 


Tue farther we recede for the early ages of the world 
in time, the nearer we approach to them in acquaintance. 
The lapse of each century leaves an astonishing additional 
contribution to our knowledge of the character, customs, 
history, faith and fate of the departed nations. Perhaps 
nothing speaks so loudly of the fertile power and skill of 
the human mind as the wonderful achievements its insatia- 
ble curiosity has made in the field of antiquities during 
the last hundred years. In that time, more has been done 
to unveil to the modern world the realities of the ancient 
world, than all that was accomplished in the previous two 
thousand years. The geologist, standing on the ground 
of assured fact, and feeling his way by the firm line of 
induction through stratum after stratum, past age after age, 
has read, and described to us, in unmistakeable language, — 
the history of generations of beings that have flourished and 
gone ; he has unfolded the material fortunes and transition- 
al epochs of the globe itself during periods whose numera- 
tion staggers imagination, reaching back to an era when 
the whole earth was one mass of fire, heaving its molten 
billows and dashing its showers of burning spray as it 
rolled around the sable vault of heaven. The traveller 
and the scholar, having discovered a clue to the long hid- 
den hieroglyphics of Egypt, have, by a union of almost 
superhuman genius and industry, succeeded in interpret- 
ing the historic dynasties, the mythology and religion of 
that old and mysterious people. The same thing has been 
done, and is still being more extensively done, for the 
remains of Babylon, Nineveh and Yucatan—* those an- 
cient nations, those nations whose language we know 
not.” 

One most useful result has been wrought out, and will 

VOL. VIII. 10 
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be more strikingly shown every year, by this progressive 
knowledge. "We mean the increased facility of becoming 
acquainted with the best, chief results of human history 
and experience. The clearing up of legends, myths and 
fables; the establishing of real and valuable facts; the 
condensation and accurate arrangement of materials ;— 
these growing traits of modern researches and productions 
greatly help the student to understand, remember, and 
make use of the great past. Works, for instance, have 
been written in the present century on the history of 
Rome, which will enable an intelligent person, in one 
month, to know more, and have a more adequate compre- 
hension, of the career of that colossal empire, than was 
known before by any man, since the time she flourished. 
This increased facility for learning is still more emphatie- 
ally true in science and philosophy than in history. A 
youth to-day may have a more general and detailed ae- 
quaintance with metaphysics and mathematics than Plato 
and Archimedes had when they died, though they were 
among the greatest minds that ever lived. A man totally 
ignorant of astronomy may now have a far better under- 
standing of it, from three days’ study, than Ptolemy, the 
greatest astronomer of antiquity, had after steadily pursn- 
ing it for fifty years. These may seem over-statements, 
but they are not. We have had the best minds of all the 
intermediate ages working to simplify, condense and ar- 
range in mutually reflected lights the accumulating facts 
of each department of study. ‘With the departure of 
every generation an immense advance will be made in 
the perspicuity, ease, and small amount of the ground 
necessary to be traversed to grasp the results of knowl- 
edge. And the time will come when a man of respecta- 
ble abilities will need but the devotion of a few years to 
study, to carry through life in his brain an epitome of the 
whole previous world. Then the traces of every race 
shall have been uncovered, their fragments dragged to 
light, their symbols explained, their influences felt,—and 
there be no people of whom we must say to one another, 


‘It is.an ancient nation, a natidn whose language thou 
‘knowest not.” 


We have been led to these thoughts by the recent peru- 
‘sal of Mr. Dennis’s work upon Etruria; a work contain- 
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ing nearly all that is now known of that once renowned 
and magnificent realm. A very great proportion of this 
information has been obtained by modern researches. It 
is about three thousand years since that country perished. 
She once possessed a literature—which the old Romans 
used to send their sons to be instructed in,—comprising 
histories, tragedies, poems, religious and ritual books; 
but these have all gone to dust, and now their lives not 
in the world a single man who can decipher one word of 
her forgotten tongue. The museums of Europe are filled 
with inscriptions and fragments cf her lore, but all efforts 
hitherto have proved fruitless to interpret them. As yet, 
—though the man will undoubtedly come,—no one has 
applied sufficient skill to discern the clue and key by 
which the labyrinth may be threaded, and the long-locked 
mysteries be laid bare. Under these circumstances one 
could scarcely fail to remember the words of the Hebrew 
prophet, “ An ancient nation, a nation whose language 
thou knowest not.”” While we read and mused upon this 
subject, feelings arose, associations thronged, thoughts and 
aspirations were impressed upon us, which, we thought, 
if we could even faintly reproduce in the souls of our 
readers, we could choose no better theme with which to 
occupy a few of these pages. We shall briefly state some 
of the principal facts that remain in our mind, and draw 
out and apply some of the morals they are so well calcu- 
lated to teach, and which, in the dusty turmoil of our 
days, we so much need freshly to learn. 

n early times, before extant chronicles were written, 
Etruria embraced nearly the whole of Italy, extending, on 
the one hand, over the long plains of Lombardy to where 

“The Alps 

. s pinnacle in clouds their snowy scalps, 

And throne Eternity in icy halls 

Of cold sublimity ;” 
reaching, on the other hand, to Vesuvius and the gulf of 
Salerno; stretching also across the country from the 
Mediterranean to the Adriatic, and comprising the large 
islands off her western shores. Bearing chief sway in this 
region, were twelve independent sovereign cities, and 
more than one hundred smaller cities, which were yet 
large, celebrated in history, and remarkable for their 
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massive fortifications, still existing in ruins; and all of 
these were leagued in one confederation and formed one 
nation. Etruria was densely peopled of old, even in 
those tracts now desolated by malaria and filled by nox- 
ious reptiles. It was the most beautiful clime in the 
world; half shut in by gleaming seas dotted with isles ; 
its undulating bosom covered with a gorgeous vegetation 
in flowers and forests; several lines of mountains, varying 
from picturesque beauty to savage grandeur, heaved their 
billowy forms over its boundaries ; earth spread its carpet 


of brightest green beneath, and heaven spread its dome of 
deepest blue above. It was also, in its palmy days, far 
more advanced than any other European country, save 
immortal Greece, in wealth, power, civilization, art, learn- 
ing, and religion. It gave laws and institutions to sur- 


rounding tribes, to Rome itself, and exercised a large 


proportion of those influences which have gone on to 
make Europe and the present age what they are. What 
a scene of pride it must have been to an Etruscan to 


stand, some three thousand years ago, on the white peaks 


of Soracte, and gaze over the plains spread beneath him 


on either side, studded from point to point with city after 
city,—the great Etrurian panorama of strength, beauty, 
and glory. How little would he think of a time when all 


that then made his heart exult would have disappeared,— 


the sites of those cities be forgotten, the reign of silence 
be broken only by the fox, owl, and bat! How far from 


his imagination the idea that that little clump of huts be- 
side the Tiber would lift its proud head, and stretch out its 


iron arms, to sweep away all the trophies and obliterate 


the very name of his country, so that we should say of it, 


‘¢ An ancient nation, a nation whose language thou know- 
est not.”” Yet all this has happened, to show man how lit- 
tle he knows, and how little his strength avails,—teach him 


the instability of earthly things, lead him to put his trust 
in eternal principles, elevate his thoughts to God, and 


aspire towards more substantial and enduring life in the 
heavens. Who can contemplate those mighty ruins, so 
mournful and monitory, and not learn such lessons as 


these ? Where stood temples, and palaces, and theatres ; 
where were seen the lavishments of art and luxury, nature 
now displays her summer tribute of corn, or stretches out, 
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a naked waste. Where princely merchants did their 
trade, the solitary snake crawls ; where strains of martial 
music rang, and the applauding shouts of the crowd rose 
upon the ears of their proud favorites, the moonlight sleeps 
upon grass-grown ruins, and the night-wind howls un- 


heeded. If you say, “ The multitudes, that once lived and 
loved here, proving the glad and solemn destiny of our 
human hopes and fears,—where are they ?”? your voice 
passes over the lonely wild, and meets no wall ner column 
to eche back the sound. When we reflect on these things, 


a dreary feeling comes over us; a saddening sense of how 
faint is our hold on time, and how evanescent are the 
grandest monuments of mankind, takes possession of us, 
and fills us with despondency, unless we can cleave to 
the Christian’s faith, and look elsewhere for an abiding 


place and a continuing city, that we may lay up the treas- 


ures of our hearts there. 

Although the living form and impress of Etruria, with 
all her written annals, utterly perished thousands of years 
ago, and although but slight references to her affairs have 


come down to us in the documents of contemporary na- 


tions, yet, strange as it may seem, we now have, through 
quite recent acquisition of facts, well nigh as distinct and 
satisfactory an understanding of her external and internal 
condition and experience, as we have of that of Greece or 


Rome, We can enter into the outer and inner life, do- 


mestic and public customs and afiairs, political and reli. 
gious creeds of her people, almost as fully as if they were 
now moving before us. We follow them from the cradle 


to the tomb, seeing their various national costumes, pecu- 
liar physiognomies, names and relationships, houses, fur- 
niture, ranks, avocations and ames, dying scenes, burial 


processions and funeral festivals. Farther than this, we 
follow their souls into the world to come, behold them in 
the hands of good or evil spirits, brought to judgement, 


and then awarded their deserts of bliss or woe, This 
knowledge has been derived from their sepulchres, which 


still resist the corroding -hand of time when nearly every 
thing else has mingled with the ground. The Etruscans 
hewed their tombs in the living rock of cliffs and hills, or 


reared them of massive masonry. They painted or car- 
ved the walls with descriptive and symbolic scenes, and 
10% 
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crowded their interiors with sarcophagi, cinerary urns, 
vases, goblets, mirrors, and a thousand other articles, all 


covered with paintings and sculptures rich in information 
of their authors. From a study of these things, lately 


disinterred in immense quantities, has been constructed, 
for the most part, our present acquaintance with that 


‘ancient nation.” Strange that when all else has passed 


away, a sepulchral world should survive and open itself to 


reveal the past and instruct the future! We seem to see, 
rising from her tombs and moving solemnly among the 
mounds where all she knew or cared for has for such ages . 


laid inurned, the ghost of a mighty people. With dejected 
air she leans on a ruined temple and muses; and her 


shadowy tears fall silently over what was, and is not. She 
speaks, and the meaning of her hollow tones we shall do 
well to ponder. 

The Etruscans were accustomed to bury their deceased 


outside their walls, and sometimes the city of the living 


was thus surrounded by a far-reaching city of the dead; 
and at this day, the decaying fronts of the houses of the 
departed, for miles upon miles along the road, admonish 
the living traveller. ‘These ston®-hewn sepulchres crowd 


nearly every hill and glen. Whole acres of them are also 
found upon the plains, covered by several feet of earth, 
where every spring the plough passes over them, and 
every autumn the harvest waves; but the dust beneath 
reposes well and knows nothing of this. 


“Time buries graves. How strange! A buried grave! 
Death cannot from more death its own dead empire save.” 


The houses of the dead were built in imitation of the 
houses of the living, only on a smaller scale, and the inte- 
rior arrangements were so closely copied, that it is said the 
resemblance held in all but the light of day and the round 
and motion of life. The images painted or etched on the 
urns and sarcophagi that fill the sepulchres, were portraits 
of the deceased—accurate likenesses, varying with age, 
sex, features and expression. These personal portraits 
were taken and laid up here, doubtless, to preserve their 
remembrance when the originals had crumbled to ashes. 
What a touching voice is this from antiquity, telling us 
that our poor, fond, foolish human nature was ever the 
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same! The heart longed to be kept still in remembrance, 
when the mortal frame was gone. But how vain the 


wish, beyond the vanishing circle of hearts that returned 
its love! For, as you wander through those sepulchres 


now, thousands of faces thus preserved look down upon 
you with a mute plea, when every vestige of their names 
or characters is forever lost, and their very dust scattered 


long ago, O, how empty and poor a thing is fame ! how 


unwise to seek or care much for it. It is a blast of wind 
that soon sighs itself away. 

Along the sides of the burial chamber were ranged 
massive stone shelves, or sometimes benches, or tables, 


upon which the dead were laid in a reclining posture, to 
sleep their long sleep. It often happens that on these 


rocky biers lie the hemlet, breast-plate, grooves, signet- 
ring, and weapons; or, if it be a female, the necklace, 
ear-rings, bracelets, and other ornaments, each in its rel- 


ative place, when the body they once encased or adorned 


has not left a single vestige behind. An antiquarian once, 
digging for discoveries, chanced to break through the ceil- 


ing of atomb. He looked in, and there, to quote his own 
words, ‘‘ I beheld a warrior stretched on a couch of rock, 


and in a few minutes I saw him vanish under my eyes; 


for, as the air entered the cemetery, the armor, thoroughly 
oxydized, crumbled away into most minute particles, and 
in a short time scarcely a trace of what I had seen was 
left on the couch. It is impossible to express the effect 
this sight produced upon me.” It is what shall one day 
happen, kind readers, to us; for we too must turn dust to 
dust; though, as we devoutly believe, there is that within 
us which shall spring from the wreck, unquenchable, and 
soar beyond the skies. Let us ennoble ourselves with 
that faith, and live as worthy of its high vocation. 

Deep, narrow graves are often found sunk in the rock in 
front of the tombs, containing bones, dust, and servile 
utensils, betraying that there repose the slaves of the fam- 
ily. In death, as they did in life, they sleep before the 
doors of their masters, who thus, by vain distinctions, strive 
to preserve the show of their former tyrannical relations 
after they have passed under the sway of the great leveller, 
in whose realm the honors and disgraces of the world van- 
ish, the slave is freed from his master, and there is no respect 
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of persons at all. It seems as if to stand in the old Etru- 
rian sepulchres and think of these things, would effectually 
rebuke pride and nourish humility, quell hatred and con- 
firm brotherly kindness. Could we cast out the spirit of 
scorn and hardness, and embrace those lowly, sympa- 
thizing, equalizing virtues appropriate to our frailty and 
our brotherhood, and could we anticipate here the stern 
discriminations of the hereafter, piercing through empty 
pretences to realities, it would be a most becoming and 
great attainment. What an impressive homily is preached 
in these cemeteries, upon human pride and vanities ! 
What mockery and satire are here upon the perishing 
baubles that separate the haughty and the humble, the 
rich and the poor, the prince and the peasant! How 
deeply we are taught the needed lessons of mutual love, 
service and equality!. Is it not singular these truths 
should not yet have been learned—that a crushed and 
bleeding race of slaves should be ground beneath the 
heels of Americans to-day, as they were under the Etrus- 
cans thirty centuries since ! 

Among the most frequent representations found in Etrus- 
can sepulchres, are scenes of festivity—dances, feasts, 
and carousals. A spacious vaulted chamber, with lofty 
roof, contains a family group of several generations, vary- 
ing from ten to fifty persons, each reclining in stony 
effigy on his sarcophagus; the walls around pictured with 
sights of pleasure and indulgence. It is a banqueting 
hall of the dead. A party of revellers, in festive attitude 
and attire, though in gloomy stillness, each on a snows 
white couch, with chaplets on their brows, chains of 
twisted gold about their necks, and goblets in their hands, 
with which they seem to be pledging their fellows, lie 
here in petrified conviviality, as it were in frozen mock- 
7 of the pleasures to which they have for ages bid adieu. 

e may imagine the emotions that would strike the 
breast of a traveller on encountering, for the first time, a 
scene like this. The appalling gloom and silence, the 
mysterious antiquity, the damp and crumbling walls, the 
urns scattered around containing the ancient dust of the 
dead, the unknown, yet significant symbols,and then 
_ the pictures of mirth, and the rock-hewn forms group- 
_ ed as at their banquet! Surely he must feel how poor 
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and hollow and sickening is sensual pleasure, and how 
degrading and incongruous the abandonment to rev- 
elry, and how much worthier and more becoming our 
nature, estate and destiny than these things, are thought, 
self denial, virtue, spiritual life, action, and aspiration. 
And he will go away, not to think of what he shall eat, 
and drink, and be clothed withal, but penetrated with awe 
at the shadows that environ the past, — wondering desires 
concerning the unknown fates that hover in the future, 
and reverential meditations of God, who reigns over all 
forever. Without visiting the spot we may learn the 
lesson. 

The Oriental character of the polity, creed, manners, 
and arts of the Etruscans show, beyond a reasonable 
doubt, that they originated in the East, whence they emi- 
grated, and settled and finally acquired exclusive occu- 
pation in Italy. Their government was an ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, controlling the whole nation, subjecting every 
province of its affairs to an unlimited tyranny. The 
priests and soothsayers were reverenced as the princes 
in peace, and chiefs in war; and with this triple sceptre 
of civil, religious, and military power they governed the 
people, as the soul governs the body. Their religion was 
of an imperious character, shrouded in impenetrable mys- 
ticism, renowned as the religion of marvels, pomp and 
forms ; but it was an all-pervading principle, operating on 
the entire mass of society. and the whole range of life, so 
much so as to give the Etruscans a pre-eminently religious 
reputation among the people of antiquity. It brooked no 
questions, allowed no freedom of thought; but brandish- 
ing a sword in one hand, held its ritual books in the other 
and said to its awe-struck subjects, ‘‘ Believe and obey, or 
die.” In its secret rites, human sacrifices bled to expiate 
sins, or propitiate the fearful object of their worship. A 
leading feature in it was the practice of divination and 
augury, professing to interpret the will of superior beings 
and foretell future events from an observation of the ele- 
ments, the entrails of victims, the descent of lightnings, and 
the flight of birds. All important undertakings were pre- 
ceded and directed by these ceremonies. This national 
system of divination was said to have been revealed at the 
dawn of their history by a genius called Tages, a mon- 
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strous boy, an infant in form, but with a hoary head and 

patriarchal wisdom, who sprang from the fresh-turned 

ere at Tarquinii, as a peasant was ploughing in the 
eld. 

Another important element in the religion of Etruria 
was the doctrine of Genii, a system of household deities, 
who watched over the fortunes of individuals and families, 
and who are continually shown on the engravings in the 
sepulchres as guiding, or actively interested, in all the inci- 
dents that happen to those under their care. It was sup- 
posed every person had two genii allotted to him, one in- 
citing him to good deeds, the other ta bad, and both ac- 
companying him after death to the judgement to give in 
their testimony and turn the scale of his fate. This belief, 
sincerely held, would obviously wield a powerful influence 
over their feelings in the conduct of life. 

The doctrine concerning the gods, that prevailed in this 
“ancient nation, this nation whose language thou knowest 
not,” is learned partly from the classic authors, partly 
from sepulchral monumental remains. It was somewhat 
allied to that of Egypt, to that of early Greece, but much 
more to that of Rome, who indeed derived a considerable 
portion of her mythology from this source. As in other 
pagan countries, a multitude of deities were worshipped 
here ; each having his peculiar office, form of superstition, 
and line of tradition. It would be useless to specify all of 
these. The goddess of fate was pictured with wings, 
showing her swiftness, and with a hammer and nail, to 
typify that her decrees were unalterably fixed. The name 
of the supreme God was Tinia. He was the command- 
ing central power of the world of divinities, and was always 
represented, like Jupiter Tonans, with a thunderbolt in his 
hand. ‘There were twelve great ‘consenting gods,” 
composing the council of Tinia and called “the senators 
of heaven.” They were fierce, pitiless beings, dwelling 
in the utmost recesses of heaven, whose names it was not 
lawful to pronounce. Yet they were not deemed eternal, 
but were supposed to rise and fall together. There was 
another class, called ‘the shrouded gods,” still more 
awful, potent and mysterious, ruling all things, and much 
like the inscrutable Necessity that filled the dark back- 
ground of the old Greek religion. Last, but most feared 
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and most prominent in the Etruscan mind, were the rulers 
of the lower regions, Mantus and Mania, the king and 
queen of the underworld. Mantus was figured as an old 
man, wearing a crown, with wings at his shoulders and a 
torch reversed in his hand. Mania was a fearful person- 
age, frequently propitiated with human sacrifices. Macro- 
bius says, boys were offered up at her annual festival for a 
long time, till the heads of onions and poppies were sub- 
stituted. Intimately connected with these divinities was 
Charun, their chief minister, the conductor of souls into 
the realm of the future, whose dread image, hideous as the 
imagination could conceive, is constantly introduced upon 
sepulchral scenes, and who, with his attendant demons, 
well illustrates the terrible character of the superstition 
which first created, then deified and trembled before him. 
Who can become acquainted with such horrors as these 
without drawing a freer breath, and feeling a deeper 
gratitude to God, as he remembers what Christianity has 
done—the religion of love, redeeming man from subter- 
ranean darkness, hatred and fright, to the happiness and 
peace of good will and trust, ia the sweet sunlighted air of 
day ! 

That a belief in a future existence formed a prominent, 
controlling feature in the creed of the Etruscans, is abun- 
dantly shown by the contents of their tombs. They would 
never have produced and preserved paintings, tracings, 
types, of such a character and in such quantities, had not 
the doctrines they shadow forth a ruling hold upon their 
hopes and fears. ‘The symbolic representations connected 
with this subject may be arranged in several classes. 
First, there is. an innumerable variety of death-bed scenes ; 
many of them of the most touching and pathetic character, 
such as travellers say can scarcely be looked upon without 
tears; others of a most appalling nature, showing perfect 
abandonment to fright, sereams, sobbing and despair. 
The last hour is described under all circumstances, coming 
to all ranks of persons, prince, priest and peasant, man, 
mother and child. Patriarchs are dying surrounded by 
groups in every posture of grief; friends are waving a 
mournful, faint farewell to their weeping, helpless lovers ; 
wives are torn from the embrace of their husbands ; some 
seem resigned and willingly going, athers reluctant and 
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driven in terror. The next series of engravings contain 
descriptions and emblems of the departure of the soul from 
this world and its passage into the next. There are va- 
rious symbols of this mysterious transition ; one is a snake 
with a boy riding upon’ its back, its amphibious nature, 
living in the water and on the land, typifying the two-fold 
existence allotted to man. The soul is also often shown, 
muffled: in a veil and a travelling garb, seated upon a 
horse and followed by a slave carrying a large sack of 
provisions, an emblem of the long and dreary journey 
about to be taken. Horses are depicted harnessed to cars 
in which disembodied spirits are seated—a token of the 
swift ride of the dead to theirdoom. Sometimes the soul 
is gently invited, or led, by a good spirit; sometimes 
beaten, or dragged away, by the squalid and savage 
Charun, the horrible death-king, or one of his ministers ; 
sometimes a good and an evil spirit are seen contending 
for the soul ; sometimes the soul is seen on its knees be- 
seeching the aid of its good genius and grasping at his 
departing wing as, with averted face, he is retiring ; and 
sometimes the good and the evil spirit are leading it away 
together to abide the sentence of the tribunal of Mantus. 
Whole companies of souls are also set forth, marching in 
procession, under the guidance of a winged genius, to their 
subterranean abode. Finally, there is a class of repre- 
sentations depicting the fixed fate of souls after judgement 
has been passed. Some are shown seated at banquet in 
full enjoyment, according to their ideas of bliss. Some 
are shown undergoing punishment, beaten with hammers, 
stabbed and torn by black demons. ‘There are no proofs 


that the Etruscans believed in the translation of any soul 
to the abode of the gods above the sky, no signs of any 
path rising to the supernal heaven; but they clearly ex- 
pected just discriminations to be made in the underworld. 
Into that realm many gates are shown leading, some of 


them peaceful, inviting, surrounded by apparent emblems 
of deliverance, rest and blessedness; others yawning ter- 
rific, engirt by the heads of gnashing beasts and furies 
threatening their victim. 


* Shown is the progress of the guilty soul 
From earth’s worn threshold to the throne of doom; 
Here the black genius to the dismal goal 
Drags the wan spectre from the unsheltering tomb, 
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While from the side it never more may warn, 
The better angel, sorrowing, flees forlorn. 


There (closed the eighth) seven yaw gates reveal 
The seven-fold anguish that awaits the Tost. 

Closed the eighth ea there the happy dwell. 

No glimpse of joy beyond makes horror less.” 


‘An ancient nation, a nation whose language thou 
knowest not.” We have been wandering in the ceme- 
teries of departed ages, among the dust of a buried people. 
The scenes we have passed through, the facts and thoughts 
we have considered, are calculated to awaken many emo- 
tions, and teach many impressive lessons coming near to 
the heart of man. We need not speak of these in detail ; 
they will naturally have suggested themselves to us as we 
went along. In leaving the subject we will but briefly 
mention a few of the practical morals the investigation of 
it has most vividly stamped upon our own mind. In the 
first place we are forcibly reminded of the intense interest, 
the deep and elevating pleasure, of study and learning. 
We know not when we have been more absorbed, or have 
enjoyed more, than in poring over the dim memorials of 
this ancient and unremembered nation. What a life, 
glow, and satisfaction the reading and mastering of any 
department of knowledge gives the mind! How much 
better, more dignified, more solidly gratifying and last- 
ingly useful it is to devote our leisure hours to reading 
and thought, acquainting ourselves with the marvels of 
history, the greater wonders of science, and the still more 
glorious revelations of religion, than to squander them as 
most persons do in hollow and evanescent frivolities! 
Another lesson loudly inculcated is of the decline and 
death of countries and peoples. How many races, how 
many dynasties have towered and stalked upon the stage 
of history, majestic and splendid in their petty hour, and 
then have glided across the earth like an array of shadows 


and vanished forever leaving a little dust where they were! 


Etruria was one of the haughtiest of them. And the 
causes of her destruction are obvious. A cruel, supersti- 
tious religion ; a despotic, iron government ; an oppressed 


race of slaves ready to rise against their masters ; fearful 
social inequalities, contempt, hate and fear between the 


different castes ; luxury, vice, and ignorance general and 
VOL. VIII. il 
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rampant—these things loosened the cement and under. 
mined the walls of the national fabric, and made it an easy 
prey and ready ruin at the earthquake of foreign invasion. 


So it will always be while wars prevail without, and sins 
abound within, that the avenging Nemesis will smite with 


its mace the palace of the world’s pride and power. Until 
a people shall arise to keep the laws of God, treat all their 
brothers as equals and friends, and dwell together in peace, 


justice and love, the long and shadowy procession of na- 
tions will continue to flit to oblivion, leaving a few ruins 


to tell the pathetic tale of what has perished; preaching 
through the dumb and stony lips of centuries the tremen- 
dous sermon of their rise and greatness, their folly and 


their fall. W. R.A. 


Art. X. 


Tennyson’s ‘‘In Memoriam.” 


Tarne is no problem more exacting to a Christian faith, 


than the removal of the gifted and good from the world 
by early death. Why should genius, whose advent filled 
the souls of men with new expectations, pass away before 


any of its boundless promises are redeemed; or a youth- 
ful purity, which refreshed the hopes of good men by 


what it was, and might become, depart, and leave to the 
race only the recollection of the anticipations it inspired ? 
Questions like these have never ceased to stagger the 


confidence of Christians in the Providential government. 
For, of those whose youth gave large promise of great- 


ness, or virtue, how few have lived to verify the predictions 
they excited. Every community enshrines within its public 
memory, the names of many of those who engrossed its 


admiration and affection, at an age when others were in 
their spiritual minority. Every national literature is, in 


part, a commemoration of the lives of scholars, poets, 
heroes, and saints, whose names were to have been 
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proudly associated with their country’s history and life. 
One of the things in which men are universally agreed, is 
the disposition to revere the memory of those to whom all 
eyes were early directed, as their future lawgivers, teach- 


ers, and exemplars. 


This is a theme upon which our half-atheistic philoso- 
phy of natural laws can give us no instruction. We are 
driven at once, behind all calculations of this description, 


into the region of faith and trust, when-we would know 


the reason of these bereavements of humanity, And 


there must we leave the subject ; for all our philosophiz- 
ing, ends in a more distressing consciousness of loss, and 
a more vivid appreciation of the worth and beauty gone 


from us. We can only say, when such an one dies, that 


God gave and God has taken him. 


But when we have thus confessed our inability to com- 
prehend this mysterious act of providence, and direct onr 
thoughts to what the lost one actually was, and has done 


for humanity, we find ourselves in a sphere of contempla- 


tion peculiarly inspiring and consoling. Instead of re- 


gretting that such a spirit could do no more upon earth, 
we then rejoice that it accomplished so much; and in 
place of accusation against the tyranny which has de- 


prived the race of a good that was its lawful possession, 
we adore the heavenly love which for a time has lent it 


such a manifestation of itself. Indeed, when we think 
how much may be done in the shortest period by a soul 
thoroughly alive, and in possession of its developing facul- 


ties, we cannot impeach that wisdom which prefers to 


crowd the results of a long life into a brief, intense, and 


victorious career. Many a youthful genius has left its 
mark high upon the walls of the temple of thought, to 
compel the admiration and incite the emulation of the 


ages; and no one who ever heard the voice of God in the 


dawn of his manhood, went away until he had imparted 


the revelation. For actual accomplishment the world is 
immeasurably indebted to such men. It needs no parade 
of names from the biographical dictionaries to silence our 
cavilling on this point. Indeed, if a long life were deemed 


necessary to success, the Christian might ask how a min- 


istry of two years in Palestine has become the central 
fact in the history of the world. 
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_ But the labor actually accomplished by souls like these, 
is the least portion of their influence. It would seem that 


the race needs, for its education, not only characters 


formed by actual life in the world, but also the recollec- 
lection of those that created greater hopes than any 
man could rationally. be expected to fulfil. In the lives 
of those who have wrought through a long series of 


years, there is always a drawback to admiration and 


esteem. In some way, the world has been disappointed 
by each of its great men. Sooner or later, limitations 
and imperfections have found the humanity of these gods 


of the popular idolatry. So exacting are we towards 


genius, that its loftiest achievements only provoke us to a 


greater demand or a perverse search for compensating 
deficiencies. And this tendency is not a feverish mood, 
but denotes an actual want in the soul—a mortal exist- 


ence is not enough to satisfy and inspire it, and it turns 
eagerly to ideas built by the imagination upon the super- 


structure of an early life of great promise. For here 
every great and beautiful tendency of the spirit is carried 
out ; the restraints of life, the ill chances that threaten the 
success of genius and virtue, and the natural limitations 
of the spirit are forgotten, and a complete picture of 
human excellence is formed, which reconciles to all the 
failure and imperfection of real life. So does each great 
soul that goes away from the world in its youth, become 
one of the ideals of the race. 

We meet a touching proof of this in every community. 
Go into any village and you will hear the people talk of 
some one who died from among them at an early age, car- 
rying down into the grave the general love and hope of 
a whole neighborhood. The event may have happened 
many years ago, but the memory of that person has been 
reverently bequeathed from one generation to another, and 
the actual character has been a nucleus, around which 
have clustered the highest thoughts and sentiments of that 
community. Parents have instructed their children to 
imitate it; the young have admired and tried to approach 
such excellence ; even wicked and skeptical tongues have 
been silenced before this holy remembrance. And were 
we to reckon the spiritual forces of that place, certainly 
we should esteem recollections like this among the high- 
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est. And may it not be reasonably questioned whether 
that person by a long life, subject to the risks of human 


existence, could have become an influence so peculiar and 


elevating ? Never could mortal man have lived and 
wrought there, as he now lives enshrined in the affectionate 
heart and reverent memory of a whole people. 

And such an influence becomes more evident when per- 


petuated by such tributes as surviving genius is able to 


pay to departed worth. It has been as truly as beauti- 
fully said :—‘‘ Perhaps it is not a fanciful explanation of 
the early call from the world, of many of the gifted Christ- 
ian souls whose sphere of personal influence was narrow, 


that God ngeds them to be quickening and elevating ele- 


ments in literature, and would have their virtue throw off 
the veil of flesh, and put on the more etherial garment 
which the leving pen can weave, in order that they may 
act as more efficient forces in His spiritual kingdom on 


earth, while they themselves are called to the service and 


blessedness of the skies.”” An examination of the highest 
literature of every language will show how often genius 
has turned to the commemorating of that worth which had 


not time to secure its own title to fame. What historian 
has not lingered over the brief career of a youthful states- 


man or patriot? What great novelist has not given us 
the portrait of at least one who died, only to live a higher 


life in his pages? What poet has not written more di- 
‘rectly to the universal heart while the remembrance of a 
departed beauty, and the longing for a glory passed away, 
have guided his pen? It is as irrational as unchristian to 
say that any of God’s elect are lost out of the world by 
death. Genius and virtue cannot be lost, but either secure 
a lodgment in the recollections of a community, or retain 
an advocate among those able and willing to record their 
merit. 

These thoughts have been forced upon us by the re- 
perusal of the volume of poems named in the title of this 
essay. The “In Memoriam” of Tennyson is a tribute to 
the memory of the youthful friend of the greatest living 
English poet. Of the deceased person we know but little 
except his name, and such circumstances of his life and 
character as the writer has chosen to give us :—and these 
are imparted with the reserve and delicacy of a great affec- 

11* 
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tion. We have been informed that he was the son of the 
historian, Hallam, was a person of remarkable genius 
and maturity of character, and died in early manhood. 
Of his worth we may judge by the affection he could in- 
spire in a man like Alfred Tennyson. And if we are to 
credit rumor, supported by a few references in the vol- 
ume, this friendship was to have been crowned by the 
marriage of Hallam to a sister of the poet. Eighteen 
years have passed since his death ; during which the won- 
derful series of poems has grown up in the author’s mind, 
within the present year given to the public. We would 
attempt to write a few pages expressive of our love for this 
book ; for, the purpose of the author removes his production 
as far above criticism, as its great poetic merit defies it. 
The volume is a series of one hundred and thirty-one 
short poems, written in uniform measure, each distinct, 
yet all connected by unity of subject, and a subtile tie of 
relationship. They are expressions of the varying moods 
of a great sorrow, and its gradual transformation into a 
chastened joy. The solemn invocation at the beginning 
prepares us for what is to come. ‘The right to indulge a 
natural grief is asserted, and the mind of the poet yields 
to the overwhelming sense of loss. The old yew tree in 
the church yard becomes mysteriously associated with him 
in a companionship of sorrow. But the will protests 
against such fatal absorption, and a sense of shame rises 
against this writing out the inmost heart. The comfort 
which comes from being reminded that ‘loss is com- 
mon to the race’’, is almost indignantly repelled. The 
house and street in which his friend lived, robs him of his 
sleep, to wander at daybreak and indulge in the luxury of 
despair. A beautiful apology for the poetic expression of 
his bereavement follows. But from these various moods 
the vessel now on her passage from “ the Italian shore’, 
bearing the remains of his friend, calls him away, and in 
the succeeding twelve poems, the poet’s imagination gives 
to it an almost human interest. ‘The heavens, the winds 
and waves he would propitiate. By day and night the 
vessel sails through his mind, and affection, conquering 
distance, beholds it nearing its port. The landscape as- 
sumes a relation to the ocean, and all its varieties suggest 
corresponding changes upon the deep. The weary mind 
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breaks down under such intense activity, and escaping 
from the will, ‘ circles mourning in the air” around the 
coming bark, then falls into the numbness of uncertainty, 
and rises only to dally with strange fancies, that the be- 
loved one may yet be alive. These reflections are dis- 
persed in turn by a stormy sunset, till the poet almost 
doubts his own sanity, amid so many changing moods. 
His friend comes, and a momentary relief is found in the 
thought that he rests in English earth, 


‘“‘ And from his ashes may be made 
The violet of his native land ;” 


while the grief of the mourner, with true poetic sympathy, 
responds to the ebbing and flowing wave of the Severn, on 
whose banks the lifeless form is laid to rest. From this 
outward distraction he falls back upon himself. Regret 
flows over his soul, and in his trouble he questions whether 
he ever possessed the happiness he now bewails. Yet 
faith is born even out of this depth of suffering till he can 
sa 
” ‘‘] feel it when I sorrow most, 


*T is better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all.” 


Then come those awakeners of grief, anniversary days. 
The first Christmas after his bereavement is the subject of 
three remarkable poems. And its depressing associations 
are conquered by the earliest distinct expression of present 
companionship with the dead. This feeling inspires the 
two next poems, in which the lovers of Lazarus, Mary and 
Jesus, symbolize the beauty of a perfect trust. A protest 
against contempt for a faith that leans upon forms, suc- 
ceeds, which is followed by a series of questions upon im- 
mortality and revelation, such as could not long have been 
absent from a great mind in bereavement. This suggests 
in all its terrible interest the possibility of reunion with 
the lost one. The greatness of the stake he now has in the 
reality of such facts oppresses his faith, which staggers 
under the fear that the departed has outgrown the love 
that once satisfied him. A reverent mood extends an 
apology for such questioning, and out of the depths of the 
heart he invokes the spiritual presence of his friend. The 
fear that he does not deserve such companionship, and the 
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sense of imperfect love, are met and answered. Then his 
thought tries to measure the final results of God’s govern- 
ment. The heart pleads for ultimate harmony in the moral 
creation, but analogies from nature perversely mock it, and 
drive the baffled inquiries back to a half-despairing trust. 
Sorrow comes again, and for the expression of its various 
phases, claims several touching poems. From this pros- 
tration, the poet is lifted by the thought of what his friend 
would have been to the world. Again does he feel re- 
proved for singing of his grief, and again does he quiet 
the painful suggestion. Another Christmas is commemo- 
rated in a calmer spirit than the last. His own living 
brothers are remembered in a poem containing the whole 
philosophy of love. The thought of his friend’s probable 
strength and submission, had he died, gives him new 
strength. From a reflection upon death he passes to a 
sudden longing for joy, at the advent of the New Year. 
Yet this flitting gleam is clouded by the thought of what 
would have been the domestic life of his lost one, had he 
lived and been united to his betrothed. Following this, is 
a long poem, in which the inevitable task of reconciling 
past and present loves is accomplished. Then comes a 
longing for peace, and several pictures of his past life, 
exquisitely drawn, followed by an affirmation of con- 
stancy. From this he naturally rises to an intense con- 
sciousness of communion with his friend. An eloquent 
vindication of the process by which he has come up to his 
present state is made against one who whispers that 
“ doubt is devil-born.” But regret comes back again, 
and for a time drowns the utterance of faith. A series of 
beautiful poems upon leaving his native place, and com- 
memorative of the first Christmas spent in a new home, is 
followed by resolves that he will not succumb to his newly 
awakened grief, and a chain of subtle reflections upon the 
nature and results of sorrow. Spring comes: and by its 
magic power transforms his suffering to joy, and he sings, 
“In my breast 

Spring wakens too; and my regret 

Becomes an April violet, 

And buds and blossoms like the rest.” 

Then the uses of affliction, and the native worth of the 

soul are nobly stated. Nature, now interpreted by a more 
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cheerful philosophy, responds to his growing faith. He 
remembers that, through all changes, the holy presence of 
his friend has never been forgotten, and compares his old 
affection with that vaster passion which now associates the 
beloved one with everything glorious in the universe, and 
elevating in thought. The volume ends with a marriage 
hymn of surpassing beauty, in which love and joy are con- 
secrated by the presence of a calm and chastening re- 
membrance of the dead. 

Our brief analysis is indeed almost an outrage to this 
book. We regret the less that we have no space for ex- 
tracts, or to particularize favorite poems, since no descrip- 
tion can give an adequate conception of the manner in 
which evanescent shades of thought and subtile experien- 
ces are here written out. He alone who has suffered from 
a bereavement, that has shaken the very bases of his life, 
can follow the author, as he recalls one by one his 
mental states, resolutely faces the ‘‘ spectres of the mind,” 
and gains, through faithful thought and constant affection, 
an elevated repose. As a contribution to the psychology 
of suffering, the poem is inferior to no book we have 
read. A constant and reverent study of it will show that 
every line is true to a reality in the poet’s mind :—and 
only one who is willing thus to read, and able to interpret 
by a similar experience, has a right to form an opinion 
upon it. 

In poetic merit, this book must be acknowledged to sur- 
pass any former volume of the author. Tennyson never 
makes a step backward. Every production of his pos- 
sesses new qualities of excellence, or is richer in his accus- 
tomed excellences. Those qualities of mind, which have 
slowly but surely won him the title of England’s first 
living poet, reappear in a greater degree here than else- 
where. The book is written out of an intense mental 
state. The unity of the theme is preserved, while every 
portion is wrought out with a minute and heroic faithful- 
ness. Every thought and emotion is appropriate, and the 
illustrative imagery has that fatal precision which only 
comes from the perfect absorption of a mind in its subject. 
The wonderful intellectual clearness of vision character- 
istic of the author, is no less conspicuous. We know not 
where else to look for descriptions of mental states so defi- 
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nite and suggestive. The faintest gleam or shadow of 
thought pauses before his eye long enough to leave its 
portrait, and when the idea is too subtile for definite ex- 
pression, those rare combinations of words which point 
towards the mysteries of the inner life are ever at his 
command. And in the pictures from the visible world 
which abound in the volume, we mark the same exactness 
and suggestiveness. Nature is overlooked and reported 
in her most exclusive moments. We are startled by lines 
which reproduce appearances the most unusual and diffi- 
cult to be retained, excepting in the impressions they leave 
upon a sensitive mind. We have only to quote passages 
like the following in proof of this: 


“O mother, praying God will save 
Thy sailor, while thy head is bowed, 
His heavy-shotted hammock-shroud 
Drops in his vast and wandering grave.” 
* * * * * * 
“ And ghastly through the drizzling rain 
On the bald street breaks the blank day.” 
* * * * * * 
“Calm and still light, on yon great plain, 
That sweeps with all its autumn bowers, 
And crowded farms, and lessening towers, 
To mingle with the bounding main.’ 
* * * * * * 
‘“‘ To-night the winds began to rise, 
And roar from yonder dropping day ; 
The last red leaf is whirled away, 
The rooks are blown about the skies ; 


The forest cracked, the waters curled, 
The cattle huddled on the lea ; 
And wildly dashed on tower and tree 
The sunbeam strokes along the world.” 
ee” ot, ee . 
“© sound to rout the brood of cares, 
The sweep of scythe in morning dew, 
The gust that round the garden flew, 
And tumbled lay the mellowing pears.” 


“ The thousand waves of wheat 
That ripple round the lonely grange.” 
” * cd * a * 


“While now, we sang old songs, that pealed 
From knoll to knoll, where, couched at ease, 
The white kine glimmered, and the trees 

Laid their dark arms around the field,” 
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But we must throw by the book, for quotations crowd 
upon us. We have no space for remarkable passages of 
mental portraiture, or those still more wonderful, in which 
nature and the spirit are TORRENS interwoven into 
each other. ‘The deeper affections are expressed with 
wonderful fidelity, yet with that abstemiousness and reve- 
rent and delicate handling, which indicate the highest 
poetic power. The direct references to the poet’s friend 
are not frequent, yet all that could be given, from a treas- 
ury so consecrate as a bereaved memory. The book is 
marred by no extravagance of feeling or unhealthiness of 
thought. Intensity of life glows along every page, yet 
always subdued to poetic limitations. Indeed, that so 
much life could be crowded into an artistic form so near 
perfection, is the great excellence of the book. The au- 
thor’s command of language is despotic. The poem is a 
grand funeral symphony, mounting through changes and 
windings of harmony to a triumphant peal of melodious 
praise. The rhythm of each portion is complete in itself, 
reaching a climax through interposed discords, while a 
bond of music, no less than a continuity of thought, links 
the whole into a complete poem. The reader only of 
separate portions will lose the best impression of the 
work, which comes when, after careful study of the facts, 
the book is read as one poem. 

Yet greatly as we prize this volume for its poetic merit, 
it has a higher claim upon our love, as an expression of 
religious thought, and a picture of Christian experience. 
Any book which tells us how a great man has met and 
solved one of the problems of this life, is valuable : and 
here we are told how a dispensation of the most afflictive 
nature was received, lived through, and finally wrought 
into the very texture of a noble soul. We see the poet, a 
man of large mind and deep and wide sympathies, obtain- 
ing faith through conflict with skepticism, sorrow, and the 
myriad phantoms which haunt a suffering spirit. It may 
be that a certain class of persons will be repelled from the 
book by peculiarities of the writer’smind. Thesentimen- 
talist will find little in his grappling with-obstinate mental 
facts, and the calmer intensity of his grief, to encourage 
that violence of .emotional life which brings its own retni- 
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bution of weakness and selfishness. And there are doubt- 
less those whose area of thought does not stretch out into 
the spaces here trodden, and who are troubled at the slow 


process by which the author arrives at peace. Such read- 


ers may be informed, that where sorrow comes to a great 
soul, it not only opens the sluices of tears and gives an 
aching of the heart, but puts the intellect upon trial, and 
forces a new solution of the great problems of life. All 
that was before stationary in opinion seems now drifting. 


The plan of existence is deranged, and the order of Provi- 
dence becomes an open question. Subjects which before 
were quietly contemplated in the way of traditional belief, 
now assume a new and terrible importance. Well then 
if the man is willing to face himself, to bear every cavil 


of his rebellious understanding, and to open his bosom to 
the sharpest pangs of bereaved affection, confident that 
God will at last lead him to a higher point of observation. 

Such a discipline as this is written out inthe book 
before us. The author is not a coward, who shirks his 


own reason ; he will even listen to all that skepticism can 


suggest. He does not fear sorrow ; but looks calmly upon 
its coming tide, and stands as firmly as may be against the 
whelming wave. He will have no faith that is at the 
mercy of his intellect; but is content to go on darkly for 


a while, till love, trust and thought may live together in his 
mind. And his success is the most impressive lesson that 


can be taught to this half-skeptical generation ;—that faith- 
fulness to mental convictions, and righteous living will 
conduct a man out of the most perplexing maze of doubt 


and distress. He sits and hears the cavils and complaints 
of his mind, but still loves on, and that love in time clears 


up perplexities, vindicates its own divine title to rule the 
soul, and lead inferior powers by the hand. And faith in 
God, and the largest trust and hope in Providence are not 


far behind this conclusion. The theology of the book is 


the omnipotence of love, and the obligation of duty. 


Knowledge is taught to kneel at the feet of faith, and life 
is pictured as a sacred employment which brings the la- 
borer into relationship with past and future generations, 


nature, the sainted dead and the Father of all. Nor does 
the poet fear to utter the conclusion to which such a 
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religious philosophy inevitably tends, for in the last and 
most sublime words of his poem, he rises to an assurance 
of the final moral harmony of the universe. 


“That God, which ever lives and loves. 


One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves.” 


Art. XI. 


Palestine. 


Travels in “a Arabia Petrea, and the Holy Land. By the Rev. 


Stephen Olin, D, D,,- President of the Weseyan University, With 


twelve illustrations on steel. 2 vols. T edition. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1843. 


We do not propose to review the books which we have 
placed at the head of this article. . It is rather our purpose 


to make a few general observations upon the country to 


which they principally refer; and as these excellent vol- 
umes were our daily companions in a journey through 
Palestine, how could we better commence our present 


labor, than by securing the company of these well-tried 


and faithful friends ? 


Within the church of the holy sepulchre in Jerusalem, 
is a spot claimed by the Greek Catholics as the centre of 
the earth. Our knowledge of physical geography has led . 


us to reject that claim, so far as it concerns the material 
globe, but as Christians we shall probably admit its cor- 
rectness in relation to the moral world. No spot so justly 
deserves to be considered the centre of all Christian inter- 


est as Calvary; no country occupies so elevated a place 
in the affections of the followers of Jesus as Palestine. 


The “ wonderful works” by which it was once distin- 
guished, are intimately connected with the welfare of all 


VOL. VIII. 
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men in all ages; and while the faithful disciples of our 
Lord, shall labor to develop the redeeming power of that 
religion which he was commissioned to reveal, their 


thoughts will often turn back to the Galilee sea, the Jor- 
dan river, and the Zion mount, as to familiar spots, inti- 


mately connected with the culture of the soul, and sacred 
by reason of the events which they severally commemo- 
rate. Other cities are the cities of men; but Canaan is 
the “chosen land,” and Jerusalem is the “ city of our 
God.” 

The first attraction to a traveller in Palestine is the 
people. Are they honest ? Am I safe among these strange- 
looking beings ? are the first questions which he asks him- 
self. Far from his home, with many a league of surging 
water between him and ‘those he loves, a stranger to the 
people, to their language and to their customs, it would 
not be surprising, if when he fully realized that he was at 
the mercy of these infidels, he brought to mind sundry 
dismal nursery stories, and found a feeling of insecurit 
creeping over his heart. A few days will, however, suf- 
fice to dispel these unwelcome visions, and enable him to 
prosecute his inquiries quite at his ease. The long day’s 
journey will soon become enlivened by many expressions 
of interest in his personal welfare, so that the Turk with 
his red cap, and the Arab with his pipe, will give him 
greater evidence of possessing hearts to be loved, than of 
secreted weapons to be feared. We wish, by no means, 
to convey the impression that the traveller will not be 
greatly imposed upon, and learn many sorry lessons, both 
before and after he secures this feeling of personal safety. 
It is as certain that a dragoman will take advantage of his 
position to cheat his master, as that he is employed in his 
service. The perquisites are in fact his chief dependence. 
He not only claims from the seller his percentage upon 
every article purchased by his master, but he must neces- 
sarily make all the bargains relating to ordinary matters 
upon the routes, and can fix prices to suit himself. Let 
no one flatter himself, unless he be made of sterner stuff 
than most Christian travellers are, that he would be likely 
to make a journey through the East, without finding him- 
self often annoyed, disappointed, and deceived. Nor 
would it be a matter of special surprise, if under the influ- 
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ence of such feelings, he sometimes thought of home,— 
especially when the setting sun bore his glories thence. 

The danger of a journey through Palestine, I must 
regard as greatly exaggerated. Most of the people are 


kindly disposed, and treat travellers with civility, Much 


of their attention is without doubt heartless,—being wholly 
dictated by hope of reward ; but this selfishness, however 
objectionable in principle, forms a very agreeable element 
in this department of practice. It is, of course, expected 
that every gentleman will respect the particular customs 
of the people; if he does not, he should be held responsi- 
ble for his ill treatment, and not they. An Englishman 
with whom we met in Beirit, told us a gloomy story con- 
cerning a severe beating which he had received near 
Sidon, the week before; and he urged that it was ex- 
tremely hazardous for any person to undertake the jour- 
ney to Jerusalem without a guard. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, his statement would no doubt have intimida- 
ted us somewhat, but as he was intoxicated nearly- all the 
time, during the three days which we spént at Beirit, we 
thought it very probable that a strict adherence to the tem- 
perance pledge would have saved him from that perilous 
misfortune. All the difficulties with which travellers meet 
are, of course, not of this class. It is, however, our fixed 
opinion, that with reasonable precautions, there is no need 
of a guard, northof Jerusalem. At the urgent wish of the 
dragoman, a single guard accompained us from Nazareth 
to Jerusalem; in no other instance did it appear neces- 
sary to employ one during the entire tour; and even in 
that case, he was wholly useless.' 

In certain quarters it would, perhaps, be dangerous for 
an unprotected Christian to fall into the hands of the 
Bedawin, a class of Arabs who lead a desert life, and ap- 
pear to be almost regardless of law and honor. And yet, 
even these people manifest no desire to take life ; nor will 
they inflict injury upon the person molested, if they can 
well avoid it and obtain his money. ‘They are sometimes 
sufficiently cruel to take the clothes also, but these are 


1 It may be useful to state, that except from Beirit to Damascus, I 
was unaccompanied by any Christian during the entire tour of the East, 
My dragoman, also general servant, was an Arab, from Beirit, of the 
Greek Catholic faith. His name was Moses Yared, 
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generally left untouched, as useless goods. It may be 
judicious, in view of all the circumstances in the case, for 
the traveller to carry fire-arms ; more, however, as a terror 
to evil doers, than with any reference to their immediate 
use. ‘The guns in use among these tribes are of a bung- 
ling make, frequently matchlocks ; so that their regard for 
a revolver is only excelled by their veneration for Moham- 
med. It is also proper to state that theft is a very com- 
mon offence among nearly all classes of the people, even 
among themselves, and it is fair to presume that those who 
would not pilfer from a brother Mohammedan, would be 
troubled by no scruples in stealing from a Christian. 
Lying is also a vice sufficiently common to become a 
virtue, if there were not a higher law to decide the quality 
of human actions in all countries. The following incident 
occurred upon the route from Beirit to Damascus, by the 
= of Sidon and Cesarea Philippi, and near the passage 
of Nahr es Sibarini. In attempting to make too long a 
day’s journey, occasioned by the obstinacy of the old 
guide having charge of the party, it was our ill fortune 
to be overtaken by night and wholly to lose our way. 
After several ineffectual attempts to extricate ourselves 
from what appeared to be an interminable bog, one of the 
party was despatched in search of aid. He returned 
about midnight, accompanied by the governor of the near- 
est village. We were taken to his own house, provided 
with a hasty supper, and treated with the kindest attention. 
Morning revealed one of the most uninviting, evil looking 
places I remember ever to have seen. About the fire 
which had been kindled in the centre of the room, sat 
some half dozen wild-looking Arabs, while upon the walls 
were suspended spears, guns, short-swords, and other un- 
fortunate subjects for sleepy eyes to look upon, especially 
through a smoky atmosphere. And had our party, at the 
thought of its perilous situation, rushed from the building 
and made haste toward Damascus, I do suppose that our 
escape would have been regarded as almost miraculous. 
We remained, however, until a late hour, and enjoyed a 
sumptuous breakfast, which the Sheikh had prepared at 
his expense. Our kind host accompanied us to the road, 
which we had lost the evening before, and gave us his 
blessing, and the guidance of “ the prophet” for a prosper- 
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ous journey, but on arriving at Damascus that evening, 
our servant.complained at the loss of a small coffee bag 
and a knife. 

We shall enter into no detailed statement concerning 
the present inhabitants of Palestine. ‘They are connected 
with so many races of people and forms of religion, and 
differ so essentially in their domestic habits, as to make 
this impossible within the narrow limits which we have 
chosen. A few general observations are all that we shall 
attempt to make. In the villages, the people are very 
poor and indolent, but kind, and often hospitable. Their 
houses are mere boxes of mud, dirty and extremely unin- 
viting. ‘The people sit upon the floor, and so need no fur- 
niture ; they sleep upon the floor, or a rush mat, and need 
no bed. Their kitchen ware consists usually of an earthen 
or brass kettle for cooking, an earthen jar or pitcher for 
carrying water, a dish of earthen to eat from, when the 
kettle is not used, and their cutlery is confined to a few 
rude spoons. They subsist almost wholly upon fruit, rice, 
and bread. ‘Travellers find it necessary to provide them- 
selves with all the apparatus required for cooking, and 
with most of the provisions which they wish to use. The 
table of both Jewish and Turkish families, is a large brass 
or earthen pan, always round, which rests upon an inver- 
ted stool, some eighteen inches from the floor. In par- 
taking of a meal, the family sit about the table in the form 
of a circle. The food is obtained by each person for him- 
self, either with a spoon, the fingers, or a bit of bread. 
The only exception to this remark is in the serving of 
bread among the Jews. The head of the family takes the 
loaf of bread, blesses it, then breaks it and distributes it to 
the company.” The Mohammedan breaks the bread only 
‘as occasion serves, but considers it a great mark of disre- 
spect if a guest be not fully provided with it——while both 
classes dip the bread into the dish, [or table], and hold the 
food taken out in the fingers until it is consumed. Several 
courses of food are often produced ata dinner given on 
special occasions, but the host never offers but one dish at 
atime. It will be readily perceived, that when a com- 
pany is thus seated about a table, it would be easy for two 


2 See Matthew xxvi. 26. 
12* 
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persons to dip into it at the same time; hence the force 
and significance of our Lord’s remark concerning the 
treachery of Judas, “‘ He that dippeth his hand with me in 
the dish, the same shall betray me.’ It is searely neces-- 
sary to add, that the usual representations of the Lord’s 
Supper are incorrect, both as to the posture of the disci- 
ples, and the table at which they are sitting. It is pre- 
sumed that Leonardo da Vinci so arranged the disciples, 
to obtain variety of ‘attitude, and a fuller expression of 
character. 

The observations which we have made upon the villages 
of Palestine, are equally true of the mass of the inhabit- 
ants of the larger towns or cities; but here we may also 
meet with those who occupy substantial stone buildings, 
and live in tolerable comfort. The only remains of Ori- 
ental magnificence worthy of notice, which we met in the 
East, were in Damascus in Syria. The personal appear- 
ance of the people throughout Palestine is generally fa- 
vorable. The Turk has a dignified and often imposing 
air, which will compare favorably with that of the Greek. 
Our_broken, sickly race, might well fall before those 
straight, robust forms, in the most profound humility. 
They are ignorant and indolent ; but if physical develop- 
ment have any immediate connection with mind, nature 
has not failed to endow them fully with its most precious 
gift. One may pity these people for their ignorance, and 
reprove them for their beastly living, but an acquaintance 
with their peculiar habits and feelings will satisfy him that 
they are neither totally depraved, nor wanting in the natu- 

‘ral endowments necessary for the production of an intelli- 
* gent race. 

The hilly appearance of Palestine is the next thing that 
will be likely to attract the attention of the traveller. 
Omitting the plains of Esdraelon and Damascus, and two 
or three of smaller dimensions, the whole country is a suc- 
cession of hills and valleys. 'The Lebanon range is lofty, 
sometimes ragged and precipitous, especially Antilebanon, 
but neither the mountains nor hills are generally much 
broken. The whole journey, however, except through the 
valleys above mentioned, is constantly up hill and down. 


3 Matthew xxvi. 23. 
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At an earlier period, there were good roads connecting the 
principal cities, many of which were paved with wide, flat 
stones, in what is termed the Roman style ; but of these, 
only imperfect traces are now found. ‘The roads at pres- 
ent existing are the merest foot-tracks, in which horses or 
donkeys walk. A carriage could not be drawn through 
the country for any considerable distance, under any cir- 
cumstances, as these tracks are usually the beds of small 
streams which are dry after the winter rains; constantly 
changing, as circumstances change the bed of these streams, 
and broken by long steps, and sharp rocks, so as often to 
be quite impassable to any beast of burden, except those 
trained for such journeys. Carriages are wholly unknown 
in Palestine at present, though somewhat extensively intro- 
duced into Alexandria in Egypt, by the resident Euro- 
peans. 

In consequence of the mountainous nature of Palestine, 
the face of the country abounds in magnificent prospects, 
some of which are seldom equalled. I ought, perhaps, to 
except the land of the Philistines, and that portion of the 
southern border which includes the Desert. South of 
Lebanon, there is also an almost entire absence of any 
tolerable growth of wood, which gives a naked appear- 
ance to the whole country, and is sometimes tedious ; and 
this is far from being lessened in the passing of muddy, 
filthy villages, as destitute of any outward attraction as 
human indolence could easily make them. 

Among the noticeable points in the scenery of Palestine, 
the sea of Galilee stands prominent. The observer is sup- 
posed to occupy the western summit of Jebel Heish, upon 
the route from Damascus to Jerusalem, by the way of 
Jacob’s Bridge [Jisr Benét Yak6b]. Jebel Heish is but 
little more than the western limit of that extensive range 
of table-land, extending, with but slight interruptions, 
from beyond Damascus to the valley of the Jordan. It is 
reached upon the route from Sidon to Damascus, through 
the upper part of the valley of el Hileh, and requires some 
six hours for the ascent.* The mountains which form the 
western bank of the Jordan appear to rise nearly to an 


4 Our rate of travel could not have differed much from three miles an 
hour, with horses and mules. Our baggage was light. 
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equal height with Jebel Heish: Tabor and Carmel tower 
in the south and west. The snowy summit of Mount 
Hermon rises in its grandeur in the north, while in the 
east, the prospect is broad and imposing. The sublimity 
of this view is a fit preparation for that delightful vision 
which suddenly opens upon the traveller, as he pursues his 
. journey into the valley of the Jordan. The village of 
Tiberias is too far distant to be visible, if indeed it be not 
excluded by an intervening hill; and the sea is only seen 
from this point, through an opening in the mountain range. 
It may have been a fanciful impression, produced by a 
fortunate condition of the mind, but as I sat upon a pile 


of century-worn ruins, surveyed the whole scene, and in- 
dulged in the meditations which such a view inspired, it 
appeared to me that the prospect was unsurpassed in 
beauty and grandeur, by even the famous mountain views 
of Europe. I could compare it to nothing more appro- 


priate than a part of the very sky, set in that everlasting 
frame ; nor has a more sober judgement lessened the con- 
viction that the fame of this picturesque scene is not equal 
to its merits. It may be also proper to add that a nearer 


approach to the sea of Galilee does not divest it wholly 


of attraction. It is an interesting body of water, beauti- 
fully located, and affords many pleasing views. If it were 
wholly disconnected from the labors of those who were 


called from its shores to be “ fishers of men,’ it would 
be well worthy a visit from the traveller. 


Lebanon from Beirit, affords a somewhat noted view. 
As a mountain scene, it is seldom excelled, even by the 
most celebrated of Switzerland. The prospect from the 
Mount of Olives is also somewhat celebrated. The holy 


city is spread like a map before the eye of the observer. 


Every principal object in it is easily pointed out. The 
splendid mosque of Omar, the broad dome of the church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, several lofty minarets, the gray 
castle of David, the huge convents, with here and there 


a dwelling that towers above the mass of buildings, break 


the monotony of narrow streets and ill shapen houses ;— 
while the distance converts several patches of ugly prickly 
pears into so many pleasant gardens. There yet remains, 


however, enough of flat-roofed houses and all the et cetera 


of an Oriental city, to take the mind as far back in human 
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history as the most meditative might desire. The deep 
valley of Jehoshaphat that stretches past the holy city, and 
terminates at the south, in the garden of the kings, the 
bold slope of Zion, the ancient road to Bethany, by which 
the Saviour made his triumphant entry into Jerusalem, the 
pleasant valley of the son of Hinnom, with the rocky cliffs 
beyond, the mountain ranges that overlook the city from 
the north and west, and meet in an elevated plain near 


the Damascus gate, are all objects of great interest; and 
as one surveys the whole prospect, he is likely to realize 
the force of the Psalmist’s figure, when he says, “‘As the 
mountains are round about Jerusalem, so the Lord is 
round about His people from henceforth and forever,”* so 


perfect is the mountain frame in which that mutilated old 
picture is set. 'Toward the east the view is truly magnifi- 
cent. It includes the plain of Jericho, the valley of: the 
Jordan south of the sea of Galilee, a part of the Dead sea, 


and the towering mountains of Arabia, which occupy the 
whole field of vision beyond the sea itself, and stretch far 
away toward Petrea at the south. A more picturesque 
scene cannot easily be found in any portion of the East. 

Prominent among the objects of natural interest in Pal- 


estine is the river Jordan. Asa mere river, it forms no 
small portion of the natural attractions of that country. 
Having its source in the south border of the Lebanon 
range, it flows through successive narrow valleys, widen- 


ing into the sea of Galilee, and terminating in the Dead 
sea. It forms a natural division of Palestine, and was 


very properly so regarded in the business transactions of 
the Hebrews. Its banks are often bold and lofty, and 
afford the artist rich material for his pencil. In the early 


spring, the waters of the Jordan from their source to the 


sea of Galilee are rapid and foaming, thence somewhat 
more quiet to their resting place. North of Tiberias the 
river scarcely flows in the same precise direction for a 
quarter of a mile, It is always turning and leaping, rush- 


ing through the ravines with a dancing glee, which makes 


the wild rocks ring with the frolic of its waters ; and even 
beyond the sea of Galilee it is by no means a sluggish 
stream. I wonder not that this river is so famed in the 


5 Psalms cxxy. 2. 
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writings of the prophets, Lebanon and Jordan deserve 
to be, anywhere, for their natural beauty alone. The sea 


of Galilee and the Dea sea, it will be seen, are but parts 
of the river Jordan. 'The Jordan sometimes overflows its 


banks at the close of the rainy season, and the plain of el 
Hileh is usually well watered by it. 
The waters of the Jordan, above the entrance to the 


Dead sea, are pleasant and refreshing, but after they enter 
that sea, they become bitter to the taste, and offensive to 
the smell. ‘This is undoubtedly occasioned by the pres- 


ence of bitumen, which exists in large quantities in and 
about the sea. The scriptural account authorizes the sup- 


position that bitumen greatly facilitated the destruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrah ;° and recent scientific explorations 
sustain the view of the local nature of the extraordinary 


peculiarities of this sea. ‘The water of the Dead sea is 
more dense in the summer than in the spring, and for a 


similar reason, the water in the south ‘part of the lake is 
more impure than it is in the vicinity of the Jordan.? The 
following passage relates to the south end of the Dead 


sea: the observations were. made April 25th. ‘“ The 


Fanny Skinner having less draught, was able to get a 


little nearer to the shore, but grounded three hundred 
yards off. Mr. Dale landed to observe for the latitude. 
His feet sank first through a layer of slimy mud a foot 


deep, then through a crust of salt, and then another foot 


of mud before reaching a firm bottom. The beach was 


so hot as to blister the feet. From the water’s edge, he 
made his way with difficulty for more than a hundred 
yards over black mud, coated with salt and bitumen.’® 


In the vicinity of the Jordan, there is nothing which will 
answer to this statement, probably, at any season of the 


6 Genesis xix. 24—28 ; iii. 10. 

7 The specific gravity of the water, a mile from the mouth of the 
Jordan, in the month of April, is not far from 1212, that of rain-water 
being 1000. One-fourth of this weight consists of various salts, of 
which those of soda, magnesia, and lime are the most important, The 
reeme of the water of the Dead sea, even by this analysis, is greater 
than that of any natural water known; and yet, there is little doubt that 
an analysis of the water in the south part of the sea, obtained in the 
summer, would exhibit a much greater density. 


8 Lieut. Lynch’s Expedition to the Dead sea, p. 300. 
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year. The shores are bolder, and the soil less filled with 
galt and bitumen. The whole region is, however, sterile 


and gloomy. The air is much infected with the offensive 
effluvia which rises from the sea, but it is not so deadly as 
is sometimes supposed. Birds are frequently seen about 


its banks, and often fly to the opposite side ; and I know 
from personal experience that a man can bathe in the 


Dead sea without receiving any visible injury. The 
water is very disagreeable for all such purposes, both on 
account of its buoyancy, and the pitchy substance which 


adheres to the skin. Fish are to be taken in considerable 
numbers in the Jordan, until it widens into the Dead sea, 


but within its waters I presume no living thing has been 
found, since the day in which Sodom and Gomorrah re- 
ceived the reward of their disobedience. It is very proba- 


ble that fish may sometimes have strayed beyond their 
limits, and been driven by the current into the sea, but in 


that case, they would probably die within a few hours. 
There is nothing about even the entrance of the Jordan 
which indicates animal life.® 


It certainly would not be at all surprising, if there were 
popular errors concerning a country of such general inter- 


est as Palestine, and respecting which so little was defi- 


nitely known until within the present century. These 
errors may not be always essential, but as it is important 
to obtain correct information upon all subjects, if we are 


to have any, we must regard all investigations which are 


calculated to present the localities of Palestine in a more 
truthful light as rational and useful. The general reader 
will, however, find it highly important, in all his inguries 
in that quarter, to take circumstances into the account. If 
he interprets what he reads by what exists here, rather than 
by what exists there, he will be led into very great errors. 
We may illustrate this remark perhaps by the following 
statements. The Scripture accounts of the former com- 
mercial prosperity of Sidon are unquestionably correct ; 


but if a person in reading them, should be led to interpret 
the word ship as used in that day, by any definition given 


of that word in our marine service, he must be greatly in 


8 Olin’s Travels, vol. ii. pp. 236, 237; Robinson and Smith’s Biblical 
Researches, vol. ii. pp. 226—228 ; Lynch’s Expedition, p. 311. 
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error, both as to the size of the vessels, and the capacity 
of the harbor. Upon the coast of Palestine, there exists 
no natural harbor ; that at Sidon is a mere cove, formed 
by means of a breakwater and a natural shoal, and never 
could have contained five of our first class merchant ships 
at the same time, even were the water sufficiently deep to 
admit them ; but of the diminutive vessels in use among 
them, it might contain some scores. Again of buildings: 
it is probably true that Palestine contained, in the days of 
our Lord, many imposing structures. besides those in 
Jerusalem. Mingled with the ruins of old cities, in va- 
rious portions of the country, are often seen blocks of 
nicely hewn stone, and broken columns, which show but 
too clearly that they were chiseled for no mean purpose. 
Still, the mass of the people could never have lived in 
anything like tolerable comfort, I think. Their houses 
must have been cheap and perishable. ‘The few lived in 
luxury and splendor; costly structures were erected for 
the use of the government and for purposes of religion, 
but the many must have been confined to the poorest 
kind of dwellings, and taxed to as great a degree as their 
indolent habits would allow. It will be obvious to the 
reader, that even an accurate statement concerning the 
commerce of Sidon, or the imposing structures of Pales- 
tine generally, would impress the mind incorrectly, if it 
were not guarded by these considerations. And even 
with all the restraints which diligent research may impose 
upon the student, he will find it extremely difficult to con- 
ceive the exact image, even from the most faithful descrip- 
tions. I do but give the experience of all travellers in this 
statement. 

‘It is possible that we may have misapprehended the 
common opinion concerning the height of Calvary in 
Jerusalem,” and beeh ourself chiefly at fault; at any rate, 
we were not prepared to find Calvary so diminutive a hill 
as itis. Perhaps it is less a hill than it formerly was, and 


10 See Ree’s Cyclopedia, art. Calvary. Lynch, in his Expedition to 
the Dead sea, speaks of Mount Calvary; an author who translates 
Wady Gehenna, Valley of Hell. would. however, be quite likely to fall 
into such errors. In “A Catalogue of the most famous mountains men- 
tioned in Scripture,” Cruden, in his Concordance, includes Mount 
Calvary «: he refers to Lake xxili. 33, 
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yet there are certain facts which forbid the belief that it 
ever was sufficiently high to deserve the name of a moun- 
tain. Indeed, upon the side of Calvary facing the Mount 
of Olives, the observer is not aware of approaching a hill, 
even; he rather descends from the street to the court in 
front of the church of the Holy Sepulchre by a flight of 
steps of some ten feet descent. There is an elevation 
within the church, near the entrance upon the right, 
reached by twenty-two steps, which is alleged to be the 
place upon which the cross was planted. It is some eight- 
teen feet across, at the top. The form of this hillock is 
entirely disguised by the staircase, floor, and walls. The 
natural rock is covered with marble, a custom not unusual 
in such cases, so that the only means of discerning the 
limestone beneath, is through small apertures in the mar- 
ble, which were made for that purpose. Whether the 
cross upon which our Saviour was crucified, was placed 
upon this precise rock, we have no means of knowing ; 
the probabilities in the case are, I think, against this view 
of the subject. ‘The Scriptures, in no instance, represent 
the Saviour as having been crucified upon 2 mountain or 
hill. They speak of Mount Zion, but never of Mount 
Calvary. In the statement of the crucifixion given by 
Matthew, it will be observed he represents the people who 
passed by, as reviling our Lord, wagging their heads, and 
saying ‘‘ thou that destroyest the temple, and buildest it in 
three days, save thyself. If thou be the Son of God, come 
down from the cross.’ (Matt. xxvi. 39, 40.) This lan- 
guage implies that the Saviour was within the hearing of 
these people, and near the street where the multitude 
passed. Foon the situation of what must always have 
been one of the principal streets in the holy city, it is very 
probable that the Saviour was led from the judgement 
hall of Pilate, so as to enter upon Calvary at the~north. 
_ Here there was probably some slight ascent, but not suffi- 
cient to deserve special notice. Perhaps a little care in 
the reading of the accounts of the crucifixion, given by 
the evangelists, will justify this general statement con- 
cerning Calvary. The description given by Matthew is 
as follows: ‘And when they were come unto a place 
called Golgotha, that is to say, A place of a skull.” 
Mark says “ And they bring him unto the place Golgo- 
VOL. VIII. 13 
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tha, which is, being interpreted, The place of a skull.” 
The language of Luke is more precise: “ And when 
they were come to the place which is called Cal- 
vary, there they crucified him, and the malefactors.” 
John uses almost the literal expression of Matthew and 
Mark, “ And he bearing his cross went forth into a place 
called The place of a skull, which is called in the Hebrew 
Golgotha.” For ought that appears to the contrary, in 
either of these accounts, or elsewhere in the Scrip- 
tures, I know of no reason why Calvary may not have 
been a plain, or even a valley."! Our limits will not al- 
low us to consider the kindred question respecting the 
identity of Calvary,’ but we eannot deny ourselves the 
pleasure of quoting the following passage from John, 
especially as it is somewhat related to our former inquiry. 
% ae in the place where he was crucified there was a 
garden; and in the garden a new sepulchre, wherein was 
never man yet laid. There laid they Jesus therefore, be- 
cause of the Jews’ preparation-day ; for the sepulchre was 
nigh at hand.” The expression “ was nigh at hand,” is 
to be sure a little indefinite ; nor do we know the precise 
size of the garden, but that “ there was a garden in the 
place where he was crucified,’ that the sepulehre was in 
that garden, and not far from the spot upon which the 
cross stood, are facts too plainly stated to be successfully 
contradicted. The new tomb of Joseph of Arimathea, 
must have been immediately near “the place which is 
(was) called Calvary.” 

11 Robinson and Smith, in their Biblical Researches, vol. ii. pp. 17, 18, 
note 3, present the following statement: “From this rock, or monti- 
cule” [of which we have spoken above,]} “was doubtless derived the 
epithet Mount, as applied to the present Golgotha or Calvary. Hence 
the expression ‘Mount Calvary ’ has been adopted almost without ques , 
tion into every language of Christendom. Yet in the New Testament, 
there is no hint that Golgotha was in any sense a hillock; Matthew 
xxvii. 33, Mark xv. 22, Luke xxiii. 33, John xix. 17.” He adds that the 
early historians do not speak of it as a Mount; it probably received 
that appellation from the ea Compare this view with Robinson’s 
edition of Calmet, article Calvary. 

12 Those who wish to investigate this branch of the general subject, 
are referred to Robinson and Smith’s Biblical Researches, vol. ii. pp. 64 
—80, and to Dr. Olin’s Travels in the East, vol. ii. pp. 276—295. The 


views of the latter author appear to be the more rational, if not the best 
sustained, 13 John xix. 41, 42. 
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We pass to remark briefly upon the place of our Lord’s 
nativity. While it is universally conceded that this event 
occurred in Bethlehem in Judea, the precise locality ap- 
pears to be a subject of controversy. In considering this 
question, it is necessary for us to bear in mind that, at the 
time of the birth of our Lord, there was no public house 
in Bethlehem, nor any thing answering toa hotel. The 
building referred to by Luke is supposed to be a Khan. 
Such establishments were erected (generally by the gov- 
ernment,) for the free use of caravans, and travellers gene- 
rally. As the rooms were entirely empty, each person 
provided his own bedding, food, and fuel. These build- 
ings contained apartments for the people, and apartments 
for the ,cattle; the former, we suppose to be styled an 
“inn” by the translators, and the latter, “ the manger.” 
It seems that a large number of persons who had assem- 
bled in Jerusalem to be taxed, had repaired to this Khan 
for shelter, probably not because there was no room for 
them in Bethlehem, as is sometimes supposed. Had there 
been much room for them there, I know of no building so 
proper for them to have occupied, as that in which some 
of them are represented to have tarried. "Whether that 
event which the heavenly host announced, and which has 
given such unspeakable joy to our world, occurred within 
one of those rooms occupied by the people, or the “ inn,” 
as we suppose, does not distinctly appear in the account 
given by Luke. We are disposed to think that it did not, 
and for the very obvious reason, chiefly, that had there been 
sufficient room to accommodate the mother of Jesus under 
such circumstances, there would also have been sufficient 
room to accommodate the infant Saviour after his birth. 
The Evangelist informs us that “she brought forth her 
first-born son, and wrapped him in swaddling-clothes, and 
laid him in a manger; because there was no room for 
them in the inn.” However we may decide the ques- 
tion, as to whether our Lord was born in the “ inn,” there 
is certainly no evidence that he was born in the manger. 
It is far more probable, that he was not born in any part 

14 The first Khan mentioned in the Scriptures, was near Bethlehem. 


See Jeremiah xli. 17. Jahn’s Biblical Archeology, sec. 110. Ibid, 
“ Caravansaries are mentioned in the New Testament, Luke ii. 7 ; x. 34.” 


5 Luke ii 7. 
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of the caravansary ; but in some grotto, or cavern—of 
which there are many in the immediate neighborhood, and 
apart from the general company. Perhaps the grotto 
under the Church of the Nativity may be the precise 
place. It may not be unimportant to add, that “the 
manger” in which the Saviour.was laid, cannot mean a 
“bin,” as is sometimes alleged,!® for we are not aware 
that any thing answering to such an article was ever in use 
in a Khan. 

A journey through Palestine, will afford the traveller 
the most satisfactory evidence of the former prosperity, 
and dense population of that country. In addition to the 
ruins ordinarily met with in ancient cities, he will become 
greatly interested in the terraced mountains of Upper 
Galilee, the well cultivated ‘“‘ Mountains of Ephraim,” 
and the wasted “hill country” of Judea. They clearly 
demonstrate, independent of all history, that Palestine was 
a luxuriant garden, in the days of our Lord, covered with 
orchards of fruit-trees, and vineyards, and ornamented by 
large and well populated villages and cities. And as he 
journeys among these hills, or tarries by some hallowed 
spot, he will experience the most humiliating and sorrow- 
ful emotions. That proud, jealous, favored people,—how 
they have fallen! What an imposing contrast between 
their condition to-day, and the glory of their inheritance 
before they received the recompense of their reward! 
Then, no nation had such a temple, no people were so 
vain of the favor which they had received from Jehovah, 
and not an unbelieving heathen dare set his foot upon that 
hallowed ground, where the Lord had established his holy 
altar. Now, an infidel mosque rests upon the very sum- 
mit of Mount Moriah, and the Jew himself cannot so 
much as rest his foot upon the ground then consecrated 
by the splendid temple of Solomon, or even bathe with 
penitential tears, the place upon which his fathers cruci- 
fied the ‘‘ Saviour of the world.” And this is the reward 

-of disobedience! ‘‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which kill- 
est the prophets, and stonest them that are sent unto thee, 
how often would I have gathered thy children together, 


16 See Paige’s Commentary, note on Luke ii. 10. Also, Livermore’s 
Commentary, same text. 
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as a hen doth gather her brood under her wings, and ye 
would not. Behold, your house is left unto you deso- 
late,’”7 

It is impossible to predict, with any certainty, what the 
fate of the holy city will be before the opening of another 
century. The Turkish government is greatly embar- 
rassed, and it would not be at all surprising if its neces- 
sities drove it to some strange results. It is very much to 
be desired that the crescent may be removed from the 
mosque of Omar, and the church of the Holy Sepulchre 
become once more the property of Christians, if such a 
condition of things can be effected by honorable means. 
Probably any direct agency in this direction, on the part 
of the English government, would not long leave the keys 
of the holy city in the hands of Mohammedans. And it is 
a matter of sincere regret, in view of the importance of the 
subject, and her acknowledged influence in that quarter, 
that England had not either interposed in behalf of Chris- 
tianity, or suffered that Napoleon of the East to have 
maintained his well earned supremacy in Palestine, rather 
than shown such willingness to suppress the ambitious 
movements of Mohammed Ali, and thus strengthen the 
government of the Sultan. 

It has been sometimes reported that the Jews were 
réassembling in Jerusalem, and fast gaining the suprem- 
acy of the city. All representations of this character are 
false. The Jews-are not increasing either in numbers or 
power ; nor is there the slightest hope for the restoration 
of Palestine through their influence. A society in London 
has spent large sums of money for the relief and conver- 
sion of this class of people; but from the information 
which we have been able to command, it is doubtful 
whether they have done them any permanent good. In- 
deed, it is a matter of surprise, that a body of intelligent 
men can hope for the restoration of Palestine through 
Jewish influence. The Jews are a nation of traffickers ; 
they are not interested in the cultivation of the soil, or in 
any important respect fitted to the restoration of their once 
favored land. Until Palestine is ruled by a government 
that will give special attention to agriculure, or to some 


17 Luke xiii. 34, 35. 
13* 
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important branch of business, and becomes a more desira- 
ble residence for civilized men, all efforts for the coloniza- 
tion of the Jews, or the general improvement of the coun- 
try, will be attended with but little if any profit. 

Among the numerous advantages to be derived from a 
journey through Palestine, is the gratifying assurance of 
the truthfulness of the Bible record, as obtained from per- 


sonal observation. The mystery which naturally hangs 
over that land, from the very nature of our religious edu- 
cation and the distance of the scene, is essentially re- 
moved, so that its numerous localities are presented to the 
mind as objects which come within the range of common 


thought. And while this familiarity will deepen the con- 
viction of the truthfulness of the Scripture narrative, it 
will also inspire a deeper interest in the life and teachings 
of that Master in whose temporal footsteps we have trod- 
den. ‘The numerous claims which are set up by religious 


devotees, most of which are obviously fallacious, do but 
excite a reasonable investigation, in the results of which 
Christianity loses nothing. 'The mother of Constantine, 
in her devotion to the religion of Jesus, was not always 
guided by the soundest discretion, in the erection of costly 


structures to commemorate the most signal events in his 


ministry ; and the professed friends of our Lord, who 
dwell about these places, in their superstitious reverence 
for them, often show a lamentable disregard for the spirit 


of his religion,—but the Christian traveller, with the Bible 
in his hand, will find but little difficulty in separating the 


false from the true, or in turning from the superstitions of 
the populace to the holy memories of other days. And, as 
he stands in the midst of Calvary, he would see the be- 


trayed Master, led by the multitude “ with swords and 


staves” from the Garden of Gethsemane, through the 


valley of the brook Kedron, tarrying in the judgement 
hall, and pacing his weary way under the burden of that 
ignominious cross. Within this enclosure he was cruci- 


fied; there passed the multitude who derided him, and 
from this place the Son of God rose from the dead, As 


the remembrance of these events come freshly before him, 
he will forget the idle stories of the deluded worshippers, 
and the ruins which time has scattered about him. A 


solemn silence will steal over the mind as it drinks in the 
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inspiration of the Scripture narrative, and glowing with 
the emotions which it excites, the spirit will find a voice, 


and the heart have its own message of gratitude and 
praise. Indeed, so far as the Bible enters into details, it 
is the best ‘* guide book” to Palestine ever written. 
Infidelity may be safely questioned to produce from the 
Scriptures a geographic statement which is plainly con- 
tradicted by the known facts in the case. We may not 
be able to prove to the satisfaction of the skeptic, that our 
Lord was betrayed by Judas, in the garden of Gethsem- 
ane; but we may safely challenge him to produce evidence 
from the position of that garden, its relation to the judge- 
ment hall, and other points involved in the betrayal and 
crucifixion of our Lord, which shall show that the account 
there given is not correct. Nor can we, perhaps, by the 
mere testimony of the evangelist, prove to him that Laza- 
rus was actually raised from the dead ; but as yet Chris- 
tianity has found no enemy valiant enough to undertake 


the task of showing wherein known facts are violated by 
his statement. And not only is this position true, with 
reference to the writings of the evangelists and apostles, 
but with reference to the writings of the prophets also. 


What imperishable monument is referred to in the Bible 


which does not exist ? Wherein is it virtually impossible 
that this or that could so have been? ‘We enter into no 
discussion of the nature or divinity of Scripture doctrine, 
in this connection: nor do we present this general state- 


ment as in itself worthy of special force ; but it is to the 


Christian inquirer, and especially to the Christian traveller, 
a source of the highest gratification, that the geographic 
allusions of the Bible are thus incidentally verified by 
these mountain monuments that cannot lie. And while 


he may be abundantly assured that the Bible contains 
within itself sufficient evidence of its truthfulness, he will 


hail with satisfaction that collateral testimony, which rests 
upon the Olive mount, the Jordan river, and the Galilee 
sea, the sunny plain of Damascus, and the snowy peaks 


of Lebanon. ‘These also are its testimonials! the out- 
ward evidences of Jehovah to the veracity of His word. 


And while the perpetual mountains stand, and the con- 
tinual waters flow, the world will not be without a witness 
to the truthfulness of the Bible. WwW. H. R. 
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Arr. XII. 


God Distributeth Sorrows. 


——‘*‘ The breast 
‘Wrung with the wounds that kill not, but ne’er heal.”’ 


Unro some hearts grief is a holy thing, 
Not to be scattered thence as dew from flowers, 
When the light morning breeze unfurls its wing, 
But taking deeper root with posing hours : 
Fed by the springs of memory, fanned by sighs, 
It feels no ray from joy’s benignant skies. 


Some lay their sorrows like a garment Mh, 
And don the festal robe, ere tears be dried ; 
But love, with hearts of finer mould, doth lie 
T’wined with each fibre, and if death divide 
The loving and the loved, oh woe for him 
Whose cup is filled with anguish to the brim! 


And that dread cup is still renewed through years 
Of aching void within, and gloom around ; 

And life’s rough pathway is bedewed with tears, 
Shed amid night and silence most profound : 

Such grief unveils itself alone to God, 

Who pities while He wields the chastening rod! 


Oh ye, whose sorrows are but summer clouds, 
That vanish, while ye gaze, from heaven’s blue sea, 
Lay not irreverent hand where anguish shrouds 
A soul whose depths are fathomless to thee ! 
Leave the bruised heart with Him whose gentle sway 
Can heal the wound that weeps its life away! H. J. L. 


Arr. XTi. 


Christ’s Influence upon Old Truths, an Evidence of His 
| Messiahship. 


Tae ‘present.age is often aceused of skepticism. With- 
out admitting the justice of this accusation, we may con- 
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cede that it is an age in which the claims of our religion 
to be a divine revelation are subjected to a rigid and oft- 
repeated examination ; an age in which both the base and 


the structure of Christianity are tested by the profoundest 
learning, and the most searching criticism. 


One of the most common objections which modern 
skeptics urge against Christianity, is, that however highly 
the principles which Jesus inculcated may be appreciated, 


and however great may have been their influence upon 


the world, the man of wide culture will discover therein 


little, if any thing, that is absolutely new,—little, if any 
thing, that had not been announced, and was not believed 
before his advent. In the teachings of other great and 
good spirits who have blessed the world with their pres- 


ence, can be found, it is said, the noblest moral aphorisms 


of Christ, while the principal doctrines he enunciated had 
been more than hinted by some who preceded him. The 

olden rule, in spirit, though perhaps in a somewhat dif- 
erent form, it is alleged, is contained in the writings of 


Confucius. The Lord’s prayer, the prayer of our infant 


hearts, and of all men everywhere, may be found with - 
some variations in the Jewish euchologies. The student 
of the Old Testament will not search its pages in vain, it 
is urged, for recognitions of both the divine unity, and the 
divine paternity; while the doctrine of a future life was 


held in some form, not only by the descendants of Abra- 
ham, but by the denizens of every land upon the globe. 
It is true, say these critics, that Jesus refined the current 
notions of his time on various intellectual and practical 
topics not a little, and that he elevated them from the 
region of mere speculation to that of confident assurance, 
if not of actual demonstration. Still, it is affirmed, that 
he has taught us little, if any thing, that can with propriety 
be termed. new; little that can justify the title so long 
ee to Christianity—a revelation from Almighty 
od. 

Now while I most unhesitatingly deny these hypercriti- 
cal assertions, in the sense in which I suppose them to be 
made, and could, I think, did it fall within the scope of 
this article, furnish good reasons for such denial, yet for 
the sake of the argument, I will admit their truthfulness ; 
admit that there is not a precept nor a principle, not a con- 
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ception of God nor of human destiny within the lids of 
the New Testament that cannot be found in some form, 
either obscurely intimated, or distinctly stated, in other 
and earlier books, and that was not of course announced 
by other teachers. And what follows? that Christ was. 
an imposter ? that Christianity is a fable ? or that, at best, — 
it is removed but a single degree from other religions of 
. similar pretensions? By no means. On the contrary, I 
will proceed to show, that admitting this objection to the 
extent alleged by the most unreverent foe of supernatural- 
ism, yet the quickening power imparted by the Nazarene 
to what are claimed as old truths, the great and unac- 
counted-for impulse communicated by him to what are 
thought to have been familiar principles, the tide of vital 
energy which he poured into the withered sluices of 
- acknowledged ideas, is sufficient to vindicate the validity 
of his claims to the Messiahship. 

Proceeding therefore upon the supposition that the 
prominent principles of Christianity were promulged be- 
fore the son of Mary commenced his career, and were 
only selected by him out of various authors, Jewish and 
heathen, which came within his reach, let us inquire to 
what extent had they been disseminated among men ? 
with what credence were they received ? what influence 
did they exert upon society ? and what was the proba- 
bility of their ever having succeeded in securing that 
place in the respect and affections of men which they now 
occupy ? And we shall at once perceive that if the sub- 
lime truths which dropped from the lips of Christ had 
been taught by every sage and philosopher from Thales 
to Seneca,—that if they had been proclaimed with the ut- 
most clearness from the porches of the Jewish temple and 
the walks of the Athenian academy,—that if Socrates had 
lent them the influence of his great name, and Plato had 
written in strains of divine melody and divine power in 
their defence,—that if Aristotle had interwoven them with 
his subtle dialects, and Diogenes announced them from 
his tub, still in such hands they were well nigh, if not ut- 
terly impotent; they produced little if any impression 
upon the multitude, and as little upon the educated and 
refined. They had no power to restrain the tempted, to 
encourage the aspiring, to comfort the sorrowing heart. 
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If they were taught, they were taught without authority. 
If they were believed; they were believed without assur- 
ance. If they were communicated to the world, they 
were communicated destitute of that all-conquering en- 
ergy which makes them now the power of God unto sal- 
vation. Needful was it therefore that they should be 
vitalized by Christ to acquire a vigor, I will not say equal 
to what they now have, but sufficient to redeem them from 
absolute insignificance. 

What then is gained by the opponent of Christianity in 
assuming the point which for argument’s sake has been 
admitted ’—-that Jesus in reality taught nothing new ; 
when we have seen that if he did not, he imparted to old 
truths such an efficacy as no man before or since his da 
has done. Why, simply this is gained, that God in his 
wisdom has selected a channel, different from the one 
usually supposed, through which to manifest the omnipo- 
tence of his energies, and the benignity of his temper. 
Not the slightest inroad is made upon the authenticity of 
our religion. Christ’s word is still endued with divine 
power. Still must we recognize him as the Redeemer of 
sinners, who, instead of having been commissioned to 
proclaim truths absolutely new to every human soul, as we 
may perhaps have thought, was empowered to achieve a 
work of no less magnitude or importance ;~to take up 
dim and shadowy desires, and transform them into the 
firmest and most blissful assurances ;—to show that what 
had been faintly intimated by material nature, by the 
yearnings of the human soul, and by less distinct commu- 
nications from the divine Original, are eternal verities, to 
which we are not only at liberty, but to which we are re- 
quired, to surrender our purest affections. 

But to see more clearly the vitalizing influence of 
Christ upon old truths,—i. e. supposing the principles he 
proclaimed were familiar to the world when he adopted 
them,we need to pass in review the power which the 
more prominent of them exerted upon society both before 
and since his day; compare the hold which they have 
now upon the reverence and love of men with that which 
they had then, and the assurance with which they are ac- 
cepted now with the weak, hesitating, and doubtful confi- 
dence with which they were accepted then. And we will 
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commence with that great central principle of Christianity 
from which radiates every other idea or influence that can 
either guide our feet or cheer our hearts,—the paternity 
of God. That David! and some of the more spiritual 
Prophets® were accustomed in their sublimest rhapsodies 
to call Jehovah by the title “‘ Father’’ is readily conceded. 
As readily is it conceded that the Greeks and Romans 
were accustomed to speak of Jupiter as the “‘ pater omnip- 
otens ;’’ but the ideas which both Jews and heathens asso- 
ciated with this title of the Supreme, and the influence 
which it exerted upon their minds and characters, demon- 
strate that they had no just conception of its real signifi- 
cance. The more enlightened of the Israelites might pos- 
sibly have regarded God as the Father of their nation, as 
the Mohammedans now regard him as the “ Father of the 
Faithful,” but that he was the impartial Parent of the 
races, and the watchful Guardian of every soul, seems 
never to have been suggested to their imaginations. The 
heathen, though they termed Jupiter, Father, regarded 
him as the father of the gods rather than of men, and 
thought that character was not inconsistent with the most 
barbarous cruelty, and the most shameless lust. But 
whatever the notions of either Jew or Gentile on the 
point, one thing is certain, they exercised little or no con- 
trol over those who received them. Whether pure and 
spiritual, or ignoble and degrading, they were dead letters 
upon the statute book of religion. 

Not thus with the doctrine of God’s Paternity is it now. 
The teachings of Jesus have transformed it from a cold 
and meaningless abstraction, into a living and: sublime 
reality. They have made it the inexhaustible fountain 
whence floweth every stream of joy that delights and 
blesses our race. It is now the foundation of every vir- 
tue and of every grace. It is the origin of all hope, the 
source of all consolation. For is He who speaketh, and 
worlds assume their places amid the bannered hosts of 
heaven, who commandeth, and systems stand fast in their 
appointed spheres, is He my Father? Loveth he me with 
an affection stronger than the mother who bore me ? Then 
will I not fear, for no mortal ill can harm me. Then will 


1 Pg, lxviii. 5; ciii. 13, 1 Chron. xxix. 10, % Isa. lxiii. 16; lxiv. 8. 
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forgiveness be mine when I repent of my transgressions, 
‘“‘for neither death, nor life, nor height, nor depth, nor 
any other creature shall be able to separate me from the 
love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.’* Not 
now is Jehovah the Parent of a single nation, but of all 
souls. Wherever Christianity has established for itself a 
foothold, is raised the petition, “‘ Our Father which art in 
heaven.” And the privilege of being permitted thus to 
address the Infinite is one of the dearest and most valua- 
ble that we enjoy. For take from us every thing else, 
take worldly goods, worldly prosperity, and the fair fame 
that years of integrity have acquired, rob us of the friends 
that have rejoiced with us in joy, and wept with us in sor- 
row, and cast us into the dungeon, dark and deep, and 
drear, yet leave us the assurance that a Father whose 
providence embraceth all things is watching over us, and 
we are rich, and free, and blessed with such friends and 
companions as was Christ,—friends who know and do the 
will of God, and companions who have descended from 
above to illuminate our prison, and to cheer our hearts. 
Thus do men prize and adhere to the idea of the divine 
Fatherhood now. The influence which it exerts over 
their peace of mind, however, is no greater than that 
which it wields over their moral character: for when 
rightly brought in contact with the human spirit, there is 
discovered within it a power sufficient to redeem the most 
abandoned. Appropriately, therefore, has it the promi- 
nence which is given it in the New Testament. And yet 
how poorly is it comprehended! How weak and un- 
worthy are men’s conceptions of it! How long will it be 
before they will exhaust its significance? Rather, as 
their minds are developed and they meditate upon it, how 
will it expand in meaning, stretching away beyond the 
uttermost point to which the most vigorous imagination 
can go, compelling them to exclaim with Paul, ““O the 
depth of the riches both of the wisdom and the knowledge 
of God.’* And for the vitality of this truth, for all that 
makes it dear to the great heart of humanity, as the most 
captious objector must admit, are we indebted solely to 
the Man of Nazareth. If he revealed not the fact, as 


3 Rom. viii. 38, 39. 4 Rom. xi. 33. 
VOL. VII. 14 
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some affirm, he surely revealed a new meaning in the 
fact; a meaning that the.world had had four thousand 
years to discover by its own unaided thought, but to 
which it had never arrived; and a meaning, too, which 
we may well conclude would never have been developed 
had not Jesus lived. 

The vitalizing influence of Christ upon the doctrine of a 
future life now solicts our attention. And this also, it is 
admitted, was received in a certain form, and with a cer- 
tain degree of assurance, prior to the great demonstrations 
in Bethany, and in the garden of the Arimathean ; for with 
greater or less distinctness have the indications of it been 
stamped upon the tablets of every soul. So different, 
however, among the most religious people of antiquity 
was the idea of the post-mortem world, from that which 
is taught in the Christian Scriptures, that they may almost 
be said to have had no conception of what we term the 
future life. Still they seem not to have regarded the dis- 
solution of the body as the utter extinction of being, but 
to have recognized a kind of inert and shadowy existence 
as subsequent to that event. To the region where this 
existence was enjoyed, they applied the term Sheol, so 
variously translated in the common version of the Bible. 
The location of it, they supposed to be deep in the bowels 
of the earth ; while “ concerning it, the most listening ear, 
and prying eye could gain no certain information.” The 
absence of positive knowledge, however, was no barrier 
among the Jews, any more than it has been among others 
in later times, to baseless speculation in regard to the world 
of the departed. The following descriptions, therefore, will 
indicate the character of the existence which they imag- 
ined peculiar to the under-world, or Sheol. ‘In death 
there is no remembrance of thee ; in Sheol who shall give 
thee thanks.’’* ‘* Wilt thou show wonders to the dead ? 
shall the dead arise and praise thee ? shall thy loving kind- 
ness be declared in the grave ? or thy faithfulness in de- 
struction? Shall thy wonders be known in the dark? 
and thy righteousness in the land of forgetfulness ?”’ ® 
The remark of Solomon is stronger than any which has 
yet been quoted. From it, it would appear quite doubt- 


_ 5 Ps. vi. 5. 6 Ps. lxxxviii. 10—12. 
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ful whether he were not utterly skeptical as to any exist- 
ence, conscious or unconscious, shadowy or substantial, 
beyond the present. ‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do,” are his words, “ do it with thy might ; for there is no 
work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in Sheol 
whither thou goest.’? From these and other passages® 
too numerous for quotation, it will be seen that to consult 
the Jewish Scriptures, for the recognition of any such doc- 
trine of a future life as is found in the teachings of the 
New Testament, is vain. The question, “If a man die, 
shall he live again ?”’ propounded by Job in the midst of 
his afflictions, ages before the appearance of Christ, nei- 
ther sage nor prophet had been able satisfactorily to 
answer. 

Turning now to the heathen world, and to the deduc- 
tions of uninspired thought, we shall find as few indica- 
tions of any worthy conception of a future life, as we have 
found on the pages of the ancient Scriptures. The hope 
of an existence of some sort subsequent to the death of the 
body, was cherished by nearly or quite all the devotees of 
the Greek mythology. By the masses it was probably 
held with far more tenacity than by those of wider culture 
and profounder thought; yet by them was it accepted in 
a form disfigured by more revolting and sensual associa- 
tions than we can easily conceive. The joys that. per- 
tained to the futurity of the good, in their apprehension, 
were the joys of sense ; joys of the pleased eye, and de- _ 
lighted ear, and gratified palate, and satiated lust; while 
the pains which they associated with the doom of the sin- 
ful, were such as would arise from literal fires, parching 
thirst, and gnawing hunger, augmented by the sight of the 
choicest viands that men or gods could invent, and by the 
imposition of never-ending, and never-progressing labors. 

By the philosophers of antiquity, the idea of a future 
existence was held doubtless, if at all, in a nobler and 
more spiritual form. ‘How confident they were, however, 
of the reality of such a life, and how great was the conso- 


7 Eccl. ix. 10. 


8 Ps. xxx. 9; xxxi. 17; xlix. 16—19; Eccl. iii. 18—21. 


9 For an elaborate and exhaustive treatise on the “Opinions of the 
Jews Concerning the Future State,” see Expos. vol. iii. p. 397 et seq. 
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lation which they derived from it, may be learned by 


listening to the last remark of Socrates, in his address to 
the judges that condemned him. As he left the court, he 
exclaimed, “ It is time to part. You are to live ; I am to 
die : which will be the better off, is known to none but 


God.” If this be insufficient, we may learn yet more on 


the same point, by perusing Cicero’s celebrated “ Tuscu- 
lan Questions,” no slight portion of which is devoted to 
show that annihilation, much as men may shrink from it, 
is after all, no evil; or we may stand with him at a later 


period, by the coffin of his only and most beautiful daugh- 
ter, and listen to his wailings in which are blended no ac- 


cents of hope. If unsatisfied still, we turn to the “ Dia- 
logues”’ of him whose ‘‘ mind had attained probably the 
perfection of heathen culture, and whose intellectual devel- 


opement may be assumed, therefore, to be the goal and 
limit of uninspired thought,” and concede that to him was 


permitted the idea that .“‘the spirit in man is superior to 
its fleshy envelope, an indivisible, eternally subsisting en- 
tity,” yet ‘* the proofs” that he arrayed “to establish this 


point, seem so futile” in the light which streams through 
the deserted sepulchre of Jesus, that there 1s little if any 


‘** danger that the Christian will be anxious to exchange 
the grounds of his belief for the supports of philosophy 
alone.” How dim and vague was the conception which 


the ancients entertained of a future life, may, in view of 


the foregoing remarks, be imagined, but can never be real- 


ized. They earnestly sought for light on this most ab- 
sorbing of all questions, but to their sealed eyes little light 
came. They asked with troubled hearts, is the narrow 


space betwixt the cradle and the bier, the all of existenge ? 
but from the silent chambers of the tomb came no satis 


ctory response. 
In the fulness of time, however, Christ came ; and light 
beamed upon the darkened intellects of men. Christ 


came; and immortal life was no longer the fond hope, 
the trembling anticipation of the aspiring soul, but the cers 


tain boon of every intelligence. Christ came; and the 
grave, so long the dread of all that lived, was transformed 
into the gateway of deathless life. Through it are caught 


10 See Univ. Quar. vol. ix. p. 73 ef seq. 
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glimpses of unutterable beauty,—are heard snatches of 
celestial music,—are wafted odors of amaranthine flowers. 
Jesus triumphed over the grave, and “ thenceforward, the 
great doctrine of the immortality of the soul began to as- 
sume a new character, and to obtain an influence over the 
happiness of man unknown in the former ages of the 


world, It was no longer a feeble and uncertain instinct, 
nor a remote speculative opinion, obscured by the more 
pressing necessities and cares of the present life, but the 
universal predominant sentiment, constantly present to 


the thoughts, inwoven with the usages, and pervading the 


whole moral being of man. The dim and scattered rays, 
either of traditionary belief, of intuitive feeling, or of phi- 


losophical reasoning, were brought, as it were, to a focus, 
condensed and poured with an immeasurably stronger, an 


expanding, an all permeating light upon the human soul. 


Whatever its origin, whether in human nature, or the aspi- 
rations of high-thoughted individuals, propagated. through 


their followers, or in former revelation, it received such an 
impulse, and was so deeply and universally moulded up 


with the popular mind in all orders, that from that period 
may be dated the true era of its dominion. If by no 


means new in its elementary principle, it was new in the 
degree and the extent to which it began to operate in the 
affairs of men.’’""" And for the living energy of this truth, 


also, must we not confess our indebtedness to the son of 


Mary? If his annunciation of it were not utterly new, 


the peculiar sense in which he proclaimed it, and the 
penetrating power with which he clothed it, had never 
before_ been conceived. None too strong or comprehen- 


swe, therefore, are the words of the Apostle, affirming 


that “Christ had abolished death, and brought life and 


immortality to light through the gospel.’”? In the light 
which his life, and teachings, and death, and resurrection 
have shed upon the subject, all other evidences of the fact 


assume a new importance. We. see now that while na- 
ture is full of analogies in its favor, while the soul longs 


for it with unappeasable desire, a true life is sadly incom- 
plete without it. While humanity remains the same 
in its essential attributes that it now is, therefore, or while 


1 Milman’s Hist, of Christianity, p, 145, Harper’s edition 
14% 
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men reluct at non-entity and cling to existence, little fear 
need be entertained that the name of Jesus will perish 


from the memory, or the character of Jesus cease to coms 


mand the respect of the race. 
Manifestly would this.article be incomplete were it to 
close without a reference to the morality of Christianity. 


And if, on a patient and thorough examination of the 


ethical principles of Jesus, we are driven to the conclu 


sion that he has taught us nothing which had not been 
announced by earlier teachers, we shall hardly fail to per- 
ceive that the wondrous vitality which he imparted to old 


truths, affords a scarcely less reliable evidence of the jus- 
tice of his claims, Regarding the letter of the received 


version of the Scriptures alone, it may be urged that in the 
Old Testament may be found the precise precept which 
is the foundation of all Christian morality, viz: ‘“‘ Thou 


shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” If we refer to the 
interpretations which were given of this injunction, the 


wide difference between the significations attached to it 
by Moses and by Christ will be apparent. "With the 
former,—certainly with his disciples,—the term neighbor 


was synonymous with friend, and was understood to be 


applicable only to such as were of Jewish descent, and 


Jewish religion.4® That his own followers should love 
each other as themselves was indeed the requirement of 
Moses. All others, however, were to be regarded as 


natural enemies, whom it was lawful to hate, and whose 
peace and prosperity they were explicitly directed not to 


seek.4 Into the Old Testament, therefore, shall we look 
in vain for the inculcation of any such ethics,-—for the text 
above cited is the nearest approximation of it,—as those 


that are enjoined in the teachings of our Lord, by which 


all men, of whatever nation, faith, culture, color, or con- 


dition are made brothers, and by whieh they are com- 
manded to love, not only their friends, which the vilest 
do, but their enemies also. 


But if the sacred writings of the Jews are destitute of 


every thing that approaches the morality of Christianity, 
the pages of heathen philosophy, it is said, are not. 


12 Lev. xix. 18, 18 See Clarke’s Com., note on Matt. v. 43, 
_ 14 Deut. xxiii. 6, 
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Thus, sayings like the golden rule, “ All things whatso- 
ever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even 


so unto them,” are found, in not only what purport to be 


the teachings of Confucius, but in the remains of various 
ancient authors. ‘Those of them that are found in the 
Gospels, were doubtless proverbs in common use at the 


time of Christ, and were employed by him as indicative of 
the temper he would have his disciples manifest. Con. 


cerning the truthfulness of this allegation, the writer here- 
of confesses his incompetence to judge. Of one thing, 
however, every reader of general: history is competent 


both to form and to express an opinion. And that is the 


degree of influence which these and kindred moral apho. 


risms exerted upon the characters and conduct of the 
people among whom they were received as the law of 
life. Who, then, that is at all familiar with the present 


Chinese, or the ancient Greek civilization, can need to be 


told, that the immobility which characterizes the former, 


and the effeminacy which was peculiar to the latter, 
must be attributed to other causes than those which have 
produced the Christian culture of the nineteenth century ? 


Who can doubt that, if the principles of the Sermon on the 
Mount were ever so familiar to the purest and wisest 


teachers of heathendom, and were announced to their fol- 
lowers with the greatest explicitness, they had little or no 
influence over the personal or national life of the people 
who accepted them? If known at all, they must have. 


been regarded as fruitful themes of closet speculation, or 
conversational deelamation, rather than as principles to 


be received into the very centre of consciousness, and 
wrought out in the daily conduct. Something more was 


needed to impart to them that efficacy which they now 


possess. ‘They required to be incarnated. Men de 


manded that the possibility of obeying them should be 
demonstrated. 
Opening the lids of the New Testament, we perceive 


that such a demonstration has been given. Turning our 
faces toward thewmanger of Bethlehem, we inhale at once 
a new atmosphere, and feel ourselves in a new presence. 
Sitting at the feet of the Man of Sorrows, we learn that 
to be his disciples we must regard as our neighbors, not 
only those of the same faith and nation, but all whom it 
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is in our power to aid and bless. To be his disciples, we 
must strive to correct every impure desire, and every un- 
righteous purpose, no less than to render an external con- 
formity to his requirements. If, therefore, he incorpora- 
ted into his teachings, truths which had long before been 
announced, he did it in such a manner, and, in the doing 
of it, imparted to them such an: energy and power, as 
made them in an important, if not in absolutely the high- 
est sense, new. And now is there enfolded within them, 
as is evinced by the respect with which they are regarded 
by the world, and by the contributions which they have 
made, and are continually making, to all that is noblest in 
our civilization, a living spirit which makes them not 
mere technical formulas, as were the precepts of every 
teacher that preceded him, but divine principles, equal to 
the quickening of the most sluggish affections, and the 
purification of the most corrupt heart. 

And now arises the question, that supposing there is 
literally nothing in Christianity which men had not 
thought out before the birth of its founder, how are we to 
account for this mighty impulse which ,he communicated 
to what are supposed to have been familiar facts? How 
can we explain that mysterious vitality that he poured 
into them, so that they became “ quick and powerful, 
sharper than a two-edged sword, piercing even to the di- 
viding asunder of soul and spirit” ?!5 ‘To what cause can 
we attribute all those stupendous revolutions of opinion 
and feeling, which the last eighteen centuries have wit- 
nessed, and which promise not to cease till the divine 
kingdom shall be fully established? Is there any other 
satisfactory way of accounting for these things, than by 
admitting the claims of Jesus to the character he as- 
sumed ? than by confessing that he was the Son of the 
living God, whose words were not dull and unauthorita- 
tive like those of Jewish rabbis and pagan philosophers, 
but filled with the spirit and the power of the Highest ? 
I know of none. M. 


15 Heb. iv. 12, 
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Art. XIV. 
The Fugitive Slave Law—our Duty—the Union. 


Ovr duty is our great concern. In whatever relations, 
or circumstances we may be placed, therefore, the ques- 
tion, What is right ? can never be otherwise than import- 
ant to us, while it will become more and more so accord- 
ing to the importance of the occasion which requires us to 
act, and of the interests involved in our action. It is this 
question— What is right ?—that the Fugitive Slave Law 
is urging now, as it never, perhaps, was urged before, on 
this whole nation. The slightest glance at the details of 
this law discovers that it is, in many respects, objectiona- 
ble, and that it requires what we instinctively shrink from 
performing. Does it, however, involve anything absolutely 
wrong ? Sees if what it requires be generally wrong, is 
it not right, under existing circumstances, and in view 
possible consequences, that we shall obey it and suffer it to 
stand? As we are situated, is it our duty either to diso- 
bey it, or to demand its repeal? We have no doubt that 
many conscientious persons are embarrassed by the ques- 
tion thus presented. And the embarrassment, doubtless, 
is increased by the consideration that to refuse allegiance 
to this law is, so far, to array oneself against the govern- 
ment, and to refuse respect to its authority, And yet, 
the question must be answered, and to a consideration of 
it we now address ourselves. 

There are two classes of moral axioms. One affirm 
what is true abstractedly, admitting of exceptions in par- 
ticular cases ; the other, what is true absolutely and with- 
out exception. Thus, if one say that it is not right to de- 
prive a man of his liberty, he affirms what is true gene- 
rally, but not under all circumstances. But if he say that 
it is not right to do an essentially unjust, thing, or to diso- 
bey the clear command of God, he affirms what is true 
under all circumstances, and without possible exception ? 
Now, with respect to this law, if only a conflict with some 
principle of the former class be involved, and circumstan- 
ces exist sufficient to create an exception, it may be 
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obeyed. Whereas, if a conflict with some absolute prin- 
ciple of duty, admitting of no exceptions, be unavoidable, 
it must be disobeyed, and its repeal demanded, without 
respect to consequences. Leaving the mere details of the 
law, then, let us come directly to the radical inquiry in 
the case, what are the principles involved in it, and what, 
as decided by them, is our duty concerning it? 

The political character of the law first attracts our no- 
tice. Its design is to maintain the master’s claim to the 
escaped slave, and to bind the government end the people 
of the country to aid in his arrest-and rendition. It thus, 
of course, formally commits the nation to the doctrine that 
slavery is right ; that man can hold property in his fellow- 
man, and wield absolute and irresponsible authority over 
him; that, therefore, the condition of the slave is essen- 
tially just; that it is wrong for him to escape from it, 
and wrong, equally, for us to aid him to escape. ll this 
must be admitted before the law is legitimate, and is ad- 
mitted if it be obeyed. And all this conceded, what re- 
mains of the doctrine of human equality? Where are 
man’s inherent and inalienable rights? Where the very 
foundations of free government and the principles we 
have thought established on these shores by struggles so 
severe? The slave, in this case, is the represéntative, not 
of his peculiar class, but of the masses everywhere ; of 
free principles everywhere; of all that is tenable and 
precious in the doctrine of equal rights. In legislating as 

‘it does with respect to him, the law surrenders all these: 
and is thus a sin—if it be a sin—not specially against the 
slave, but generally against man. It is essentially despot- 
ic. It holds the claim of violence to property in man, and 
of tyranny to authority over him more sacred than the 
man’s claim to himself. Admit its doctrine true, and all 
that freedom has for these ages been contending for must 
be given up; the reasonings of men enamored of liberty 
are but the dreams of enthusiasts; Metternich and Nicho- 
las are the only just interpreters of political science and 
the rights of man, and constitutions and bills of rights are 
only so much lying paper, which should as soon as possi- 
ble be committed to the flames. Every popular move- 
ment that has ever made a despot tremble, or shaken 

‘tyranny from its seat, is thus proved wrong, and every 
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throne of arbitrary power beneath which toiling masses 
groan is established on an impregnable basis of divine right. 

Is it said that this objection does not lie peculiarly 
against this law; that other laws have recognized in the 
nation’s behalf the right of property in slaves, and so con- 
ceded all that this concedes? It would be enough to say 
of the fact thus alleged that it does not make this law less 
objectionable, if it be allowed; that the spirit of the age 
as well as consistency with our own professions demanded 
that any such laws should be expunged, not that a worse 
should be added to them. The more obvious reply, how- 
ever, is that any such laws requiring our obedience were 
old; this is new. . They had been outgrown and abjured 
by the popular sentiment of the country; this reaffirms 
what had thus been outgrown and abjured, and commits 
the nation to it as it was never committed before. Passed 
in the face of all the late discussions about slavery, and of 
all the action the North has taken concerning it, it was 
designed by its Southern framers as a national proclama- 
tion, and by its Northern defenders as a Northern con- 
cession, that we have been wrong all this time ; that it has 
been no business of ours to talk and do as we have talked 
and done; that slavery, being right, is one of the legiti- 
mate interests to be protected by the nation; and putting 
on Northern freemen the indignity of ‘“ commanding” 
them to do the slave-catcher’s bidding, it was designed 
not only to assert all we have denied, but to complete our 
humiliation by bringing us as co-workers to the slave- 
holder’s side. 

Regarding the law simply in its political character, 
then, is it consistent with our duty to obey it? We see 
the principles we must sacrifice to do so, and in view of 
these principles the question must be answered. The 
subject is too frequently connected with the dissolution of 
the Union, and then discussed, by the aid of terrible pic- 
tures of the consequences of such an event, as if persons 
only, and not essential principles were concerned, or, at 
the most, as if the highest question of principle involved 
were, whether slavery as a local institution shall be suf- 
fered to continue. But the question, we see, is not whether 
persons shall endure continued hardship, but whether vital 
and universal principles shall be sacrificed ; not whether 
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slavery shall be abolished, since we have no right to say 
it shall be, it being a local institution under the control of 
the States in which it exists, but whether it shall be 
adopted as a national interest, and the nation be commit- 
ted to its principles and support. The issue is not, and 
never has been, therefore, between the slave, or even 
slavery as thus a Southern local institution, and the 
Union; and all reasoning is illegitimate that proceeds 
upon such a premise. Hitherto, slavery has not been or- 
ganic in the nation, and the Union and the slave have 
been in no way really balanced against each other; and 
now, it is not of the slave, nor of three millions of slaves, 
that we are to talk, but of every issue involved between 
the principles of slavery and the principles of liberty. 
Whatever is worth preserving in the essential grounds on 
which liberty is affirmed ; every thing, indeed, on which 
the people can rely to vindicate their rights against op- 

ression, and on which, therefore, the future hopes of 
reedom rest, is at stake. ‘To respect this law, to be con- 
tent even that it shall remain on our statute-books, is to 
concede every thing that despotism claims, and to relin- 
quish every’ principle fundamental in our government, 
and in free government everywhere. And the question 
—the question which this nation will do well in time to 
understand and meet—is, shall such a surrender be made 
for any cause? Is it consistent with our duty, acting for 
ourselves and our children, under any circumstances, or 
for any consideration, real or imaginary, thus to abandon 
the vital principles of freedom, and adopt the doctrines of 
despotism! Do we not do an essentially unjust thing if 
we do? 

Or, acting for others, to whose intérest in the preserva- 
tion of our Union we are sometimes pointed with so much 
effect,—is it right for us to do this? What, our free prin- 
ciples relinquished, would the maintainance of this Union 
on a basis of despotism be, more than any other despo- 
tism, as a rebuke to Oppressons, or a ground of hope to 
the masses of the world ? Where would be the good influ- 
ence of our institutions and of the stability and success of 
our government, upon the struggles, the progress, and 
ace of the nations of Europe and of the world? 

e are often appealed to on this subject as if our gov- 
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ernmental experiment was simply to test whether so 
many States can continue harmoniously together, and as 
if the interests of the nations, their hopes and their suc- 
cess in the great battle for freedom, were depending on 
our decision of this question; as if on our government 
hang the hopes and destinies of the millions of all nations, 
as well as our own. But is it so? If we are trying a 
governmental experiment, is it not to show whether free 
principles can permanently assert themselves, and whether 
a government, professedly based upon them, as it grows 
strong and powerful, will not only affirm, but maintain 
and act upon them? And if other nations have a stake 
in the game we are playing, does it not hang on our faith- 
' fulness to our principles rather than on the continuance of 
the precise governmental forms under which, at present, 
we live? These forms might remain, and yet liberty be 
dead; they might cease, and liberty survive. Our. prin- 
ciples are not dependent on the Union for life, but the 
Union is dependent on them for its significance to the 
world, and is of use to it, in this respect, only so long as 
they are illustrated in it. Really, therefore, the great in- 
terests involved would be less endangered by the cessa- 
tion of our present governmental experiment, than by the 
adoption of the Fugitive Slave Law as a part of the set- 
tled policy of the nation. ‘* What, indeed, in the present 
state of opinion in Europe and with the world’s growing 
abhorrence of slavery, is the value to liberty of the gov- 
ernment which has become only the synonyme of this 
law ?””! Js it right, then, for us to relinquish our free 
principles by obeying this law, or by consenting that it 
shall stand unrepealed? is urged with intensest force 
upon us. Is it not better that we maintain them, still the 
hope and encouragement of the masses everywhere, even 
at the sacrifice of this Union, if such an issue must come 


1 A correspondent of the New York Independent,—Dr. King, it is said 
—writes from | Ireland, “ This atrocious Fugitive Slave Law, passed by 
your Legislature, . .. is onding » fiendish triumph to the friends of 
tyranny in Europe. Those, who have been accustomed to sneer and 
rail at America, eagerly seize upon this insult to your liberties, as a 
grand demonstration of the despotism of Democracy, and the friends of 
America can do little more than hang their heads.” Such testimony 
to the effect of this law in Europe could be indefinitely multiplied. 

VOL. VIII. 15 
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—which may Heaven avert—trusting in God that they 
shall vitalize another and better Union springing from its 
ashes, rather than that the oppressed, turning hither, shall 
despair as they see this best ground of liberty surrendered, 
and malo this nation numbered also among the oppres- 
sors ? 

But, allowing all you affirm against it, it may be said, 
the fault is not in the law, but in the Constitution, which 
requires it. The law is constitutional, and what we are 
called upon by it to do is only the price we have to pay 
for the Union. Granting this, it does not remove the dif- 
ficulty, nor render the law any less anti-republican, but 
only shows that, after all our boasts of a free Constitution, 
we have one essentially despotic. We doubt, however, 
that the law is constitutional, or that what it demands is 
the price we have to pay for the Union. Arguments there 
are—convincing to many minds—showing that the par- 
ticular article usually construed as requiring it, does not 
refer to slaves; and this position, it is thought, is strength- 
ened by James Madison, one of the framers of the Con- 
stitution, who says, in substance, that the word slave and 
any recognition of the right of property in man were sedu- 
lously kept out of it. But a reply to this plea for the law, 
perhaps more satisfactory to most minds, is, that, admit- 
ting the article in-question to refer to slaves, it does not 
erect slavery into a sacred right, only barely tolerates it, 
and was designed, not to pledge the government and all 
the people of the North to become slave-catchers, but 
simply to give the South the opportunity of recovering its 
slaves itself, if it could find them, the States severally con- 
senting not to interfere to prevent. This law, then, is not 
demanded by the Constitution, but, contravening the ex- 
press objects for which it was ordained—viz. ‘‘ to estab- 
lish justice, promote the common welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty’””—is in direct violation of it. 

It is time, however, that we pass to higher ground. 
‘What has thus been said only exhibits, after all, the least 
iniquitous side of this law. It arrays itself against the in- 
stincts of our nature and the law of God. It is one of the 
instincts of every unperverted human heart to sympathize 


with the needy and oppressed. No man, unless his na- 
ture be hardened by custom or selfishness, can see a fel- 
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low-creature hungry, or naked, exposed to danger, or 
suffering violence, without feeling moved to succor him. 
This is the spontaneous suggestion of every heart. And 
Christianity pronounces its benediction upon it. Its law 
is, ‘* Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” or, in other 
words, ‘ All things whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them.” Even of our ene- 
mies, of those who despitefully use and persecute us, it 
says that we must love them, and do good even to those 
who hate us. If our worst foe hunger, we are to feed 
him ; if he thirst, we are to give him drink. And to say 
nothing of the old command, (Deut. xxiii. 15.) “‘ Thou 
shalt not deliver unto his master the servant that is es- 
caped from his master unto thee’”—the spirit of which 
certainly cannot have been repealed by Christianity—the 
command of the gospel concerning those in bonds is, 
‘¢ Remember them as bound with them, and them which 
suffer adversity as being yourselves also in the body.” — 
(Heb. xiii. 3.) 

Not to enlarge on these points as we might, then, if we 
accept Christianity as the exponent of the divine will, 
here is the law of God. And how does this law of our 
Congress affect our duties under it? It commands us as 
good citizens to become the servants of oppression, and 
to aid in hunting down or arresting a brother or sister 
who has been moved by the love of freedom to risk all the 
exposures which environ the attempt to attain it, that he 
or she may be returned to an unjust bondage, in compar- 
ison with which we would choose death itself. If some 
poor fugitive ask us for a cup of water, or a piece of 
bread, or crave to warm himself by our fire, or to sleep 
on our floor, it forbids us, on pain of ruinous fines and a 
felon’s cell, to allow him what he asks, because we shall] 
thus directly, or indirectly, aid, abet, or assist him to es- 
cape. Or, should that fugitive, in agony lest he shall be 
forced back to the bondage he has ventured so much to 
escape, knock at our door and say, “I can go no farther ; 
as you are a man and a Christian, harbor and conceal me 
from the man-hunters on my track,” it forbids us to do it 
on penalty of two thousand dollars and six months im- 
prisonment. It is here that we find ourselves in contact 
with the deepest depravity of this law. It makes the 
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commonest charities, nay, the simple decencies of life 
crimes. It proscribes Christian duty as felony. It com- 


mands us to do what the divine law forbids, and what no 
man with a Christian conscience can do without feeling 


that he grievously sins. It forbids what, by most impera- 
tive sanctions, God commands. Thrusting itself between 
us and our brother, while God and religion and the in- 


stincts of our nature tell us to love and befriend him,—to 
feed him if he is hungry, to shelter him if he is needy, to 


deliver him from the hand of cruelty if we can, it forbids 
us to do so at our peril. 
These facts speak for themselves. They need no inten- 


sifying terms to set them forth; and without necessity of 
going farther, the issue on this ground is before us: Is it 
right for us to obey this law? We cannot do so, and at 


the same time be true to the divine law. It is, we know, 
sometimes affirmed that we can. Paul, it is said, was a 


Christian apostle, and yet, without disobeying God, or 
violating his Christian duty, he sent Onesimus back to 


Philemon. But it is by no means certain that Onesimus 
was aslave. And even if he was, how and to what did 
Paul send him back ? Not by force, or against his will ; 
not into American slavery, nor any thing like it ; not even 
as a slave at all. ‘ Not now as aservant,” he says, “ but 


above a servant, a brother beloved.” (Phil. xvi.) To 
such a return of fugitives, perhaps we should not object. 
But it is wholly a different thing that we are called to do 
—a thing, there is reason to fear, little comprehended by 
those who talk so glibly about obeying the Fugitive Slave 
Law. When we send a man back to slavery, we send 
him to be stripped of every attribute of his manhood—to 
become a chattel, and nothing more. We send him to 
degradation in which it is a crime for him to learn to 
read, or to cherish a manly thought; in which reason, 
conscience, the soul are to be crushed as far as may be 
out of him, and he reduced in every respect as nearly as 
possible to the level of the brate. Is it for a moment to 
be held as possible that Paul could have sent a brother 
man back to such a condition, when he had once escaped, 
and felt that he was obeying God, or doing a Christian 
duty? Never;—and no more can we. There is a 
choice, then, for us to make. And what shall it be. Can 
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it be any other than that of Peter and his associates when 
they were straitly commanded to do what they held to be 


wrong, “‘ We ought to obey God rather than men” ? 


(Acts v. 29) No. High over all human enactments 


rides supreme the law of God, and more imperative than 
all the obligations imposed by human statutes, are our 
obligations to obey God and keep a conscience void of 
offence.” 


Governments, it is admitted, are a necessity of human 


condition ; and when instituted, we are commanded, it is 
certain, to obey them, and to be subject to law as good 
citizens. The prevalence of any other doctrine would be 
fatal to the order and welfare of society, especially under 


such a government as ours, the stability of which depends 
upon the people’s respect for law. But does the general 


obligation to respect and obey rulers imply that we are to 
obey all laws they put upon us? Children are com- 
manded to honor and obey their parents. But is. a child 


to honor his parent’s wickedness, or to obey his criminal 
commands? Ofcourse not, The child is to obey so far 


as he can without disobeying a higher than his parent’s 
commands ; is to obey even to his hurt ; but not by doing 
wrong. And so, we hold, the command to be subject to 
rulers is to be understood. We are to cherish a general 
reverence for government and law, and are to obey as far 


as we can, though we suffer inconvenience, and injustice ; 
but we are not to commit sin, though it be ever so 
clearly constitutional, and so disobey God. "When it 
comes to that, “‘ we ought to obey God rather than men.” 

Nor must the laws thus disobeyed be simply: those con- 
flicting with what are called our religious duties. There 
is no ground, we believe, for the distinction sometimes set 
up in the late discussions of this subject, between our 
duties. No law, it is said, commanding us to lie, or inter- 
fering with our right to worship God, or to preach his 
truth, is to be obeyed ; but others pertaining to our social 
or political relations must be, though they are wrong. 
As if it were more our duty to speak, or to preach truth 


2 To any one desirous of peeing a thorough and nearly exhaustive 


treatment of the subject, we would recommend Albert Barnes’ “ Inquiry 
into the Scriptural Views of Slavery”—a work we were not fortunate 
enough to obtain until after the above was written. 
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than to live it! As if it were more important, or more 
imperative for us to pray than to love our brother! I 
would not lie, or blaspheme, to save my life, or the life of 
a whole nation, said a distinguished lecturer in our hear- 
ing not long ago, and yet I would send the slave back, 
nay, in a certain contingency, would send my own broth- 
er, my own son, into slavery—as if this very act would 
not be the greatest of all lies and the wickedest of all blas- 
phemies, ignoring every human sympathy, conceding that 
man can own his brother, and debasing God’s image into 
a chattel and a brute! ‘If a man say, I love God, and 
hateth his brother,” says John, “he is a liar; for he that 
loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how can he 
love God whom he hath not seen?” (1 John iv. 20.) 
The supremacy of God’s law sweeps the whole circle of 
our possible relations, and our rule, therefore, must be 
disobedience to all laws that are in conflict with it. No 
doubt it is a bad issue, every way undesirable, thus, under 
any circumstances, to array ourselves against the law of 
the land ; but if there be a conflict of laws, and there must 
be disobedience, it is better that one should be a traitor 
to his country than a traitor to his God; better that he 
should trample on laws and constitutions than on the di- 
vine statutes; better even, if it come to that, that govern- 
ments should fall and compacts perish, than that truth 
should be contravened and the eyerlasting ties of nature 
set at nought. 

This is no new doctrine. Daniel practised it long ago 
in Babylon. The apostles and early Christians practised 
it in their times, and—what is of special interest to us—it 
is one of the vital principles of which New England was 
born. Shall we give it up now? And not only is this no 
new doctrine; any other is the doctrine of despotism, in 
church or state, always. And those who, in these days, 
are scofling at loyalty to conscience and the higher law, 
preaching obedience to the law of the land whatever it 
may be, are only reiterating the exploded doctrine of 
priests and tyrants, and giving good evidence that they 
should have been born within the pale of mother church, 
or under the shadow of some despotic throne. Much 
progress there would have been of truth, of free. thought 
and popular liberty, had such counsels always prevailed! 
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But what will be the consequence, it is urged, if every 
man is at liberty thus to follow what he thinks the law of 
God instead of the law of the state? Confusion and uni- 
versal anarchy will inevitably ensue. It is enough to say 
that these results have never yet followed where this doc- 
trine has intelligently prevailed. Like all general state- 
ments, it is doubtless liable to perversion and abuse, but 
it is not so to the extent imagined—and is none the less 
true if it were. The subject is too frequently argued as if, 
because one man is bound to refuse obedience to a law 
commanding him as he believes, to sin, it is therefore con- 
ceded that another man may set up his will and refuse 
obedience to a law that simply imposes restraints on his 
wishes. But nothing like this follows. The principle is, 
that while a profound reverence for law is to be cherished 
and simply unjust or burdensome laws are to be endured 
and obeyed, there is to be disobedience only of laws that 
command us to sin. Little danger is there of anarchy from 
those acting on such a principle—and if it does come, the 
responsibility be, not on them, but on those who make 
laws which it is a sin to obey. 

But, it is urged finally, as the plea which carries the 
whole case, that though what this law requires might be 
wrong under other circumstances, it is our duty to obey it 
and suffer it to stand for the sake of the Union. The Union! 
we must save the Union! We have already had some- 
thing to say on this point, but need to recur to it here. 
Beyond question, it would be a calamity should this Union 
be dissolved. ‘We have no doubt, indeed, that a great 
deal of turgid eloquence and pathos is expended without 
reason upon it, and should be applied not to the Union, but 
to the free principles professedly represented in it. Never- 
theless, we think we fully appreciate its worth, and shrink 
as much as any one from the contemplation of its over- 
throw. We are obliged to confess, however, that we 
have come to regard this cry about “ dissolution” as par- 
taking more-of farce than tragedy, and that we hear it 
very much as the shepherds in the fable come to hear the 
boy’s cry of ‘ Wolf,”—and this, too, without any appre- 
hension that we shall fail, as they did, to heed the alarm 
should it ever be given in earnest. Ever since we have 
taken any note of public affairs, the statesmen of this 
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country have been saving the Union by patching up com- 
promises between the North and the South—always, 
finally, to the advantage of the latter; and we have ob- 
served that whenever any thing specially offensive to the 
convictions or moral sentiments of the North is to be car- 
ried, the cry becomes most furious, and the appeals to 
‘¢ save the Union” most pathetic. Insult and aggression 
may be heaped on the North; the rights of her citizens 
may be violated ; constitutional guaranties for their ben- 
efit may be disregarded, and Massachusetts may see her 
venerable ambassador, sent to submit the question of her 
rights before the courts of the nation, driven from the 
streets of Charleston—and we hear nothing of saving the 
Union, nor of any necessity of efforts for it; but let the 
slave power erect itself in the national councils and demand 
that the North fall down and worship it, and let the North 
demur, or hesitate, and, immediately, the Union must be 
saved! For one, we confess, we are weary of this state of 
things, and, as an humble citizen of the country, protest 
against any farther surrender of great principles on such 
a plea. 

We do not believe there is any danger of the dissolu- 
tion of the Union—at present and on the grounds usually 
alleged, at least; nor that it is seriously contemplated as 
a probable result by any considerable number even of our 
politicians, who talk so pathetically about it. The Union 
is too firmly seated in the affections of the people; has 
been cemented by too much blood and toil; is hallowed 
by too many memories belonging in common to us all, 
and is too evidently a necessity and a law, to be so easily 
surrendered or overthrown. Politicians may chaffer and 
threaten ; mad-caps at the South, instructed by the too 
easy submission of the North how to use this bugbear to 
most effect, may bluster and grow red in the face ; ambi- 
tious Northern men, looking to the South for promotion, 
may be frightful or pathetic on the theme; but once let 
the idea of the dissolution of this Union be forced upon 
the people of this country as a thing likely to occur, and 
there would be a storm of indignation bursting from the 
heart of these States, and a rally of the bone and sinew of 
the land from Southern plantations, and Northern hills, 
and Western prairies, that would sweep the gambling 
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demagogues who should meditate such a treason into an 
oblivion that should know no resurrection. Politicians, it 
has many times been said, did not make this Union, and 
politicians cannot destroy it. 

But granting for the moment that there is danger ; 
whence has it come? Not from those, scattered—alas, 
too sparsely !—along our history, who, planting them- 
selves on the granite principles of our Constitution, have 
acted with comprehensive views, and, as men, not of the 
South, nor of the North, but of the nation, have withstood 
the encroachments of slavery and pleaded for consistency, 
for truth and justice, but from those who have taught the 
South by their tame surrenders that the North is willing 
to make any sacrifices for the sake of their company, and 
who have educated them to press their demands to any 
extent, in the assurance that we shall be frightened to 
yield ; and if now the heavens are growing darker over 
our heads, and clouds are gathering soon to burst, to such 
and to those who are overwhelming “ Union meetings” 
with their eloquence, appealing to us to save the Union 
at the sacrifice even of conscience and loyalty to God, 
and thus encouraging the South to persist in its demands, 
and not to the men standing faithful to principle, demand- 
ing only the just and the right and saying to the dread 
curse of slavery, ‘‘ Thus far, but no farther,” belongs the 
responsibility. ‘The worst enemy the Union and the Con- 
‘stitution have, or ever had, is he who seeks to enforce the 
Fugitive Slave Law as a legitimate answer to their de- 
mands, and thus to identify obedience to 7¢ with reverence 
for them. 

And in view of the danger—still granting, what we do 
not believe, that it exists—what then? Will obedience 
to the Fugitive Slave Law avert it? Not unless we are 
willing, in this act, to consent that the South hereafter 
shall have every thing its own way; that free speech at 
the North shall cease ; that the North shall shut itself out 
from all control over slavery, and all interference with its 
selfish schemes of extension, conquest and. power; and 
that this government shall represent its wishes and further 
its ends. This only will satisfy the South, under the pol- 
icy of Northern compliance. We have been asked, 
When you have flung away [by disunion] all power to 
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control, hinder, or in any way act upon this evil, can you 
persuade yourself that it is any nearer removal than be- 
fore? But the South will not suffer us to use this power, 
if talking about danger to the Union will prevent; and 
why may it not as well be flung away as not used? 
Already the South requires that our lips shall be sealed 
on the subject of slavery ; and were this law suffered to 
stand and obedience to it quietly fallen into by the whole 
country, does any one, who has read the history of the 
world, or of this government, believe that the demands of 
the slave power would stop? No. Still further aggres- 
sions and encroachments would follow, each enforced by 
this same threat of dissolution, and by as much necessity 
as now for compliance, until the element of freedom 
should be crowded out of our national affairs, and our re- 
public—a republic still, perhaps, in name—be only one 
vast slave empire. Only in this way, and for such ends, 
will the policy that would obey the Fugitive Slave Law 
avert whatever danger threatens the Union. Better avert 
it at once after a more manly method. At no time can 
there be less danger than now, if the doctrines of freedom 
are ever to be asserted against the assumptions of slavery ; 
and better is it that we meet the issue than leave it for our 
children, its difficulty increased by time. And meeting it 
boldly, what shall we do? Any thing we can to accom- 
modate prejudice, or indulge weakness; but not a single 
just or true principle must we sacrifice, come what may. 
A great price, as we have already intimated, is doubtless 
to be set on this Union. But precious as it is—appealed 
to as we are from so many sources to preserve it, there is 
yet something more precious ; something on whicl the 
hopes of the world and the hearts of the wise more de- 
pend; something beneath which greater interests repose 
—truth, God’s law, the principles of freedom, the princi- 
ples of the religion of Christ. These, then, are to be kept 
inviolate, though the Union go. Any thing else, we may 
sacrifice, however dear; but these, these, NEVER. 

And if our remarks have not entirely failed of their pur- 
pose, it is clear that this position is right, since any other 
evidently falls within the last rule with which we started, 
and involves a conflict with absolute laws of duty, which 


admit of no exception and of no reference to consequen- 
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ces. Were the question, as we have seen, one pertaining 
to persons simply ; were it whether, not being responsible 
for it, the North shall insist on the abolition of slavery ; 
were the fugitive charged with crime; or, were a conflict 
of first principles involved, as where one is called to 
choose between the law of self-preservation and that of 
love to a brother, it would be a question of circumstances, 
and the consideration of circumstances, or consequences, 
would be legitimate in settling what is nght. But it is no 
such question. It is a question of essential justice and in- 
justice ; a question of principles, vital, universal—under- 
lying every great moral and social interest, stretching 
through the whole web of human relations and institu- 
tions, and pressing upon us here, as republicans and 
Christians, a radical decision between liberty and despo- 
tism ; between love and neglect of our brother; between 
inherent. natural and extraneous legal obligations; _be- 
tween the absolute and the conditional ; between everlast- 
ing right and temporary expediency ; between God and the 
State. These are the issues really involved in the inquiry 
whether we shall obey or disobey the Fugitive Slave 
Law ; whether we shall or shall not call for its repeal ;— 
and the question is, which of these shall prevail, so far as 
our choice of action is concerned ? And such being the 
case, we cannot help asking, with a great deal of empha- 
sis, whether there can be any doubt as to what is right, 
and what, therefore, is our duty in the case? For our- 
selves, we can only say, duty is clear. It is never right, 
but always wrong, whatever consequences are involved, 
to betray the essential interests of humanity, to forswear 
the vital principles of freedom, to violate the divine law, 
or to forget that we are Christians or men. And if, act- 
ing on such grounds in disobeying this law, or procuring 
its repeal, the Union be destroyed,—as we do not believe 
it will be—it will be destroyed, as we have seen, not on ac- 
count simply of the slave, but on account of man ; and if 
we are asked, what has been gained ?—our reply shall be 
this : We reckon not duty in the light of the “ gains” that 
are to come of it; God is on His throne, and if we do our 
duty, He will look after the gains that shall follow. Nev- 
ertheless, there will be no lack of gains in such a case. 


Enough that ours is the rich consciousness of having been 
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steadfast in duty in face of severest trial, and that we have 
vindicated at once our sincerity and consistency. Enough 


that though his shackles be not broken, the slave has wit. 


nessed the maintainance, even at so great a sacrifice, of 
the principles on which he may build the hope that he 
shall yet be free, and that, though not destroyed, the great 


monster that is crushing him is left, without even our 
constructive support, to fight its own battles, and with 


stand alone its own inherent tendencies to decay,—and 
thus is nearer extinction than now. - Enough that other 
nations, looking hitherward, shall see, in the overthrow of 


our government from such a cause, a vindication of the 
vitality of free principles, and teach the people still to 


hope, and the disciples of despotism to beware. Ruins 
there may be more imposing, more eloquent than the 
proudest structure that ever saluted the sky. And the 


temple of our Union in fragments—a sad sight, indeed— 
would be a monument more to our honor, and more elo- 


quent of significant lessons alike to oppressors and the op- 
pressed, though the idol hitherto permitted in it be not 
destroyed, than it can ever be, grand and gorgeous as it 


is, if that idol be worshipped, and the true God, and lib- 
erty and justice, be betrayed or forgotten in it, Rather, a 


thousand times, let us welcome such a monument, whose 


ruins the spirit of liberty may yet reconstruct and inhabit, 
than consent that this beautiful temple, raised at the ex- 


ense of so much toil, shall become by our act the temple 


of Belial. Thus perverted, however long it might be sup- 


ported by human laws trying to tower above God’s, it 
would be sure to fall, involving not only its own hopeless 
ruin, but our disgrace. 

Surveying the field over which we have passed, then, 


we think we are by this time prepared to answer the ques- 
tion with which we started. The Fugitive Slave Law is 


wrong, and ought to be repealed. It is wrong, and ought 
to be disobeyed—by each, by all. We advise no rebellion, 
no forcible resistance. We counsel only that we shall all 


hold this law as no law, submitting, if needful, to its penal- 
ties, and that, as with one great voice, the people of these 


free States shall demand its immediate repeal. We believe 
this the only course open for us as a nation of republicans 
and Christians. Rising above human passions and mer- 
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cenery appeals, and needless fears, we are to plant our- 
selves on the great doctrines of our Constitution and our 


religion, Let our people, our statesmen, once do this, and 


more than compromises, or expedients, it shall make this 
Union stable, and this government great and prosperous. 
Refreshing, indeed, it would be to see this once tried. 


Refreshing, especially, to see the statesmen of this land 
rising above their petty rivalries and small ambitions, their 


President-makings, their time-servings and conventional- 
isms, and ascending to this high ground, where the smile 


of God shall refresh them, and the light of truth guide 
them, and the strength of invulnerable principle sustain 


them, and a free and happy people bless them. Standing 
there, with Bibles and Constitutions in their hands, this 
law shall be wiped from our statute-books, and while 
honor and compact shall be kept, justice shall triumph 


and righteousness prevail. Nor let evil be feared to the 
Union from such a course. Only in some other path does 


danger lie. This is the great lesson of all time and all 
events. The field of human history is crowded with the 
wrecks of states and empires that have arisen and strode, 


sometimes with colossal strength, along the course of cen- 


turies, Which of them all has perished from adherence to 
the right! Stoop and read their epitaphs. Assyria, Per- 
sia, Macedonia, Judea, Greece, Rome,—stand above their 
graves and listen to the voices that, being dead, they yet 
speak. What say they? We fell because we were founded 


on violence, and practised oppression ; because justice pres 
vailed not in our councils, and equity and truth were tram- 


pled by our grasping ambition. May this nation be wise 
to profit by their lessons ere it is too late! E. G. B. 
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Art. XV. 


Rationalism in Germany. 


A Critical History of Rationalism in Germany, from its origin to the 
present time. By Amand Saintes. Translated from the second edition 
of the French Original. Edited by the author of “ The People’s Edi- 
tion of the Bible,” &c. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., &c. 
1849. 8vo. pp. 379. 


We must not be misled by the sound of the term, Ra- 
tionalism. One might naturally suppose it implied only 
the legitimate use of reason in forming and determining 
our Christian views, according to the premises which 
Christianity gives us : a practice not only unobjectionable, 
but highly requisite. This, however, is found to be far 
from what the term actually denotes, as appropriated to 
the doctrine known under that name. What is Rational- 
ism, in its distinctive character ? Essentially, it is nothing 
else than a scheme to transmute things, namely, to make 
Deism Christianity. There have been attempts to do 
away with Christianity, and to supply its place with 
Deism ; acknowledging the two, all the while, to be quite 
different from each other. The distinction in the present 
case, is, that this is an attempt, not to explode Christianity 
itself, but, as we have said, to make Deism be Christianity. 
By removing the premises from the latter, and by exhaust- 
ing it of all its peculiarities, and then by selecting from it 
such abstract principles as it chooses to take, which it sets 
on altogether different premises, and in different relations, 
and which it consequently arms with an altogether differ- 
ent force,—by these means, Rationalism seeks to trans- 
mute Christianity from a Revelation into a merely philo- 
sophical hypothesis; and, what is remarkable, expects 
still to keep it the Christian Religion after all this change. 
Of course, nothing could be more irrational than the very 
attempt. It sets out with this enormous absurdity ; and 
the absurdity underlies every step in its processes. We 
do not mean that, in every stage of its developement, Ra- 
tionalism distinctly recognizes all this as its aim; for it 
often proceeds a considerable way before it discovers ex- ° 
actly whither it is tending. Nor do we mean that every 
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one, who enters on its path, goes the whole length; for 
many stop short, though arbitrarily, when they see the 
gulf towards which they are approaching. As might be 
expected, we find its theories in all degrees of maturity 


and of immaturity : some, in which the Christian Revela- 
tion is only undermined, either wholly or in part, though 
still suffered to stand ; others, in which it is entirely done 
away; some, in which Rationalism only predominates, 
not having yet finished its work ; some, in which it is but 
an occasional element ; some, in which it is every thing 
from beginning to end. But, in all cases, so far as it 
goes, it not merely sets aside this or that particular doc- 
trine of the Scriptures, it works at clearing away the very 
foundation on which Christ and his apostles placed the 
gospel; and, whenever it is carried out to its legitimate 
results, it leaves neither Christ nor gospel, though it still 
claims to be itself the veritable Christian Religion. 

In places where the constitution of the church is such 
as violently to suppress all forms of downright unbelief, 
‘as in Catholic countries, or where the public sentiment is 
decided enough to fix upon those forms the mark of rep- 
robation as fast as they arise, Deism has to lurk in secret, or 
to take its position where it belongs, outside of the Chris- 
tian community. But where neither of these is the case, 
the door is open for it to enter into some apparent fellow- 
ship, or compromise, with the gospel, if it will but manage 
to use the requisite pass-words and forms, with sufficient 
adroitness. ‘This it is generally ready to attempt, when it 
sees a chance, in order to escape the odium attached to 


avowed infidelity, and to share in the respectability, and . - 


other social advantages, enjoyed by the prevalent religion. 

Accordingly, Rationalism has more or less affected nearly 

all countries in Protestant Christendom. But we should 

be careful to observe that, in none of them, has it obtained 

general prevalence, or had full developement, except in 

Germany. It is here, therefore, and here only, that we 

can look for any thing like a complete realization of its 

tendencies, and for the actual exhibition of its character, - 
such as it puts forth when thoroughly unfolded. 

We shall endeavor to sketch its history in Germany, 
relying chiefly on the information given in the learned but 
unsystemized work which is mentioned at the head of this 
article. 
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In proceeding to the task, an important question meets 
us at the outset: In what spirit shall we write? There 
are two ways. We may let the moral considerations, that 
belong to the case, enter freely into our treatment of it ; 
that is, we may recognize the natural duty of all rational 
creatures to use their reason justly, to be honest in their 
expositions, and circumspect in their criticisms, especially 
of important matters ; or, on the contrary, we may keep 
all these obligations out of sight, and regard the subject as 
one in which only certain blind forces operate, controlling 
the actors, and leaving on their part but little more respon- 
sibility, of a moral kind, than there is in the various cur- 
rents of wind in.a tempest. ‘This latter seems to be the 
rinciple on which some writers have formed their method. 
hile relating instances of the most obvious self-confident 
vanity and headlong precipitance in speculation, of capri- 
cious disregard for the demands of reason in reaching a 
predetermined end, of disingenuousness in profession, and 
of prejudice against the very idea of Revelation, they are 
careful to utter no tone of censure, and seem ambitious 
only to maintain a sentimental sort of euphuism, as offen- 
sive to the moral sense, as the old verbal euphuism was 
to mere taste. With them, novelty in speculation seems 
to sanctuarize the speculatist from responsibility for the 
direct and intended consequences of his work,—he is but 
fulfilling his destiny. His manifest recklessness, or per- 
versities of heart, are passed over with complacent indiffer- 
ence, as belonging to transition-stages in the progress of 
humanity, and as necessitated by a law of developement 
which pervades the race. It is a curious example of self- 
inconsistency, which the ancients might have ascribed to 
the avenging judgement of Nemesis, that those who show 
the greatest abhorrence of the thought that the agency of 
men, as individuals, is directed by any superior power, 
should make up for this extravagance, by holding that the 
agency of the same men, as members of a social body or 
sect, is controlled by such an absolute fatality as to release 
. them from accountability. Whatever we may think of 
the metaphysical doctrine of Necessity, it is plain that the 
historian must not treat the developement of a sect, or of 
an age, on the same principles that the naturalist would 
describe the growth of a plant, or the crystallization of a 
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gem, and that any history, which disregards the moral 
elements in the case, is as unphilosophical as it is vicious. 
If religions are not a matter of perfect indifference, if they 
deeply affect our character and well-being, he, who spec- 
ulates in them, does so under the same kind of responsi- 
bility as he who sends forth other powerful agencies of 
weal or woe among mankind. And he ought to be re- 
garded accordingly. 

We will first cast a glance over the period from the 
Reformation to the appearance of Rationalism in Ger- 
many: A.D. 1517, to about A.D. 1760,—two centuries 
and a half. The fundamental principle of the Reforma- 
tion, was, the absolute authority of the Scriptures, instead 
of that claimed by the Catholic church. It has become a 
custom of late, to say that the essential idea then asserted, 
or implied, was, the right of free inquiry.” This phrase, 
“the right of free inquiry,” is commonly used _ without 
definite meaning ;' but, taking it in any sense whatsoever, 
it is a mistake to say that it was the principle of the Ref- 


1 It might mean the right of irresponsible speculation, such as is un- 
conditioned by the moral laws of our being,—the moral right to think 
and teach capriciously, and to be unblamed for so, doing,—to advance 
the most absurd, or pernicious doctrines, without incurring ridicule in 
the one case, or censure in the other. This is very nearly what it is 
sometimes taken for. It might mean the moral right to deny every 
thing, God, nature, revelation, religion, &c.,—allowing no principle to 
stand established, from which to act, but making the whole a clear 
tabula rasa, and keeping it so, for speculation to play its es with 
the greater facility. In religion, it is often used to mean the right to 
question the truth of Christianity, or to deny it, without losing one’s 
privilege to be received as a Christian,—shall we presume to trench on 
his freedom ? it is asked. Practically, free inquiry, like free trade, is 
very easily defined, for all general purposes: they are the right of in- 
quiry, and of trade, unhampered by arbitrary civil laws. But, in reality, 
both free inquiry and free trade are rigorously conditioned by the laws 
of our own nature, and by the laws of universal nature. When meta- 
physics overlook this consideration, and begin the task of defining after 
their abstract fashion, they make very sad work in either case. Think 
of a theory of free trade, according to which any merchant, who 
chooses to send his venture to foreign climes in a bottomless vessel, or 
on a bare plank, or on a cake of ice, shall not thereby exclude himself 
from the common privilege of insurance, nor forfeit his partnership with 
his associated merchants, nor impair his credit in the market, nor lose 
the respect of the business-community! for, is he not free? and shall 
we allow him to be put to disadvantage for having asserted his glorious 
birth-right of freedom ? 


16* 
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ormation. Every body, acquainted with the facts in that 
great event, knows that the actors never recognized, either 
expressly or by implication, a moral right to determine 
the Christian faith by what is called free inquiry back of 
Holy Writ. ‘To have done so, would have been to con- 
tradict all their professions, and to subvert all the grounds 
on which they proceeded; they could not have moved a 
step in their work, with this admission, any more than a 
beleaguering army could push forward its approach- 
ers, while holding all its engines under arrest for critical 
examination.*? The requsite examination was supposed 
to have been made beforehand. Nor did they, indeed, 
mean to recognize the right of unconditionally free in- 
quiry, within any limits. For they justified themselves 
only on the ground that their doctrine was truly the doc- 
trine of the Scriptures ; they admitted that, if they could 
be convicted of error in that respect, their condemnation 
would be valid. They also imposed creeds of their own 
forming, though gathered, after their fashion, from the 
Bible ; and they withheld fellowship from other Protest- 
ants, who regarded the Bible in the same sacred light with 
themselves, but who explained it to different conclusions. 
Whether this was consistent with their fundamental prin- 
ciple, was early questioned by some among them; but 
there was no question among them, as to what was the 
ground on which all their secondary regulations were to 
stand or fall: the absolute authority of the Scriptures. 
Luther, Melancthon, Zwinglius, Calvin, and their coadju- 
tors, all held, as the most sacred of truths, the supernatu- 


2 Hallam (Hist. of Literature, vol. 1. ch. iv. pp. 60, 61,)states the case 
with remarkable precision and clearness. It is difficult to imagine on 
what grounds the plea has been set up that the essential principle of 
the Reformation, was, the right of free inquiry. Is it one of the asser- 
tions which Rationalism itself made, to serve its ends ? or, is it a con- 
ceit which some fact-making philosophism has posited among its self- 
begotten conclusions ? We know not its origin. It cannot be meant 
that it was the principle either acted upon, or recognized, or even al- 
lowed, by the Reformers themselves. It cannot be meant that it was 
logically involved in their movement; unless, indeed, it be argued that 
every movement, based on the absolute authority of Revelation, involves 
_ the right of free inquiry to set that authority aside. If so, every act, 
based on authority, since the world began, has logically involved that 
principle to the same extent ; and where, then, would be the propriety 
of singling out the Reformation as a special instance ? 
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ral Inspiration of the Old and New Testaments, and the 
supernatural character of the Revelations therein re- 
corded. On these corner-stones they based their whole 
enterprize. Nor were these points called in doubt, by 
their successors, for two hundred years. According toa 
natural tendency in men to turn rabid on any favorite 
position, some of them at length grew ambitious to signal- 
ize their orthodoxy, by maintaining that every word and 
letter, and even the punctuation, of the Bible, were dicta- 
ted by the Holy Spirit, and that the very style of the sa- 
cred writings was the perfection of literary excellence. 
This conceit, however, did not prevail to much extent, till 
after the year 1600, and was, in most instances, prompted 
by polemical motives ; it gave their texts, and scraps of 
texts, greater force against the Catholic church and the 
sectaries. 

As to the use of human reason, in religious matters, it 
was vehemently decried by many Lutherans, though 
Luther himself, not always consistent on this point, some- 
times admitted that no doctrine, or interpretation, which 
was plainly unreasonable, could be true. The University 
of Wittemberg also held, for a considerable time, mode- 
rate views of the subject, and, on this account, incurred 
bitter censure from the more extravagant party. 

The polemical habits, formed in the hot contests of the 
Reformation, naturally continued after the occasion 
passed away. It was not long, before the Lutherans ap- 
peared to measure their faithfulness to truth, by their pug- 
nacity, and to prize the supernatural authority of the 
Scriptures chiefly as a battle-axe to hew down opposers. 
They sought, not so much to gather the simple meaning 
' of the divine word for their own religious profit, as to 
prove, over and over again, by the management of texts, 
their standard Confessions of Faith, and to confound the 
Papists, Calvinists, Anabaptists, &c. The coarseness of 
their railings would seem, to the present age, incredible, 
Nor could they refrain from turning their weapons on 
each other, as a contentious temper is not apt to spare 
friend or foe. Some would correct the more extravagant, 
or crotchety, of Luther’s dogmas ; some would not suffer 
them to be touched, but sounded the alarm through the 
churches at the first token of dissent. The abuse that 
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wore out the gentler Melancthon is well known, and few 
will forget the last words that came from him while 
dying, ‘“‘I shall be delivered from the fury of theologi- 
ans.”” Happy, had the theologians, too, been delivered 
from their own fury! But the strifes which began among 
them, in his time, on free-will, justification, the Lord’s 
Supper, and other points, raged with increased violence 
for a long period afterward. 

It is easy to judge what kind of religious instruction 
and culture the people would be likely to receive, in such 
a state of things. For a century after the death of Luther 
and Melancthon, the pulpits resounded with little else 
than defences of their own creeds, and angry attacks on 
those of others. Thus, one of their most eminent preach- 
ers divides his sermon into the following parts: 1. on the 
difference between Lutheranism and Popery ; 2. the dif- 
ference between the church of Christ and the Zwinglians ; 
3. the errors of the Schwenkfeldians, who were Lutheran 
dissenters ; and 4, and lastly, the heresies of the Anabap- 
tists. Another begins‘ his discourse on the Lord’s Supper 
with the exordium, “ There are two furious armies of 
devils incarnate, disputing about the Lord’s Supper ; on 
one side the Papists, on the other the haughty and cap- 
tious Calvinists. Our miserable pagan, Ovid, is a better 
theologian than any of these Calvinists,” &c. What 
could be expected of a people, brought up, for the most 
part, under such public ministrations as these! Never- 
theless, as long as they retained their faith in the divine 
authority of the Scriptures, their daily perusal of the 
Word of God could not fail to impart to them spiritual 
influences, that would in some degree counteract the poi- 
son on which they were fed in public. And even the 
lampoons of the pulpit, by being perpetually repeated, 
would grow stale, at length, and lose much of their 
venom through the indifference of the hearers. But, on 
the whole, the result was such as might have been fore- 
seen: spiritual life became almost extinct in the Lutheran 
churches, and a great many of the more religious mem- 
bers, tired out with the everlasting din of battle, and of 
. internal bickerings, went over to the Swiss or Calvinistic 
communion. 

About the year 1660, the pious and earnest preacher, 
Spener, began to labor for a revival of experimental reli- 
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gion, by directing people’s thoughts immediately to the 
Scriptures, without the intervention of their public Con- 
fessions of Faith, and by insisting on the spirit of godli- 
ness, rather than on dogmatical forms of belief. His suc- 
cess was considerable. But he was violently opposed, 
on every hand, by the old theologians, who did not like 
to have the universal torpor broken, and who jealously 
watched over the reputation of their crabbed polemics, 
which he disregarded. 'Though he had influence enough 
to found the University of Halle, and to gather many de- 
voted adherents and co-workers, and though, in several 
places, he kindled a good degree of life, that long sur- 
vived, he could not rouse the mass at large. 

Soon after the close of his career, the appearance of 
Wolf’s philosophy, (about A.D. 1707,) gave theological 
argumentation and preaching a new turn. The Germans 
have always been extremely fond of metaphysical specu- 
lations, and far more credulous in respect to their validity, 
than any other people of modern Europe; and, in the 
methods and principles which Wolf set forth, the theolo- 
gians thought they saw a way to demonstrate, a priori, 
all the articles of their religion. To this work they ap- 
plied themselves. It was a bad prognostic. The a prio- 
ri road is a very long one, having no beginning; and 
though they were careful, of course, to begin just where 
the premises would lead to the desired conclusions, yet it 
was but advertising others that they might as well go 
further back, and invalidate both premises and conclu- 
sions. ‘This they did not see, at the time ; they have seen 
it, since. Presumptuously, foolishly, confident in their 
philosophical proofs, they neglected the Scriptures, which 
now seemed no longer indispensable ; theology became a 
system of metaphysics, and preaching a tiresome stringing 
together of cold logical forms, without a throb of feeeling, 
or even of the passion that had formerly enlivened, while 
it desecrated, the pulpit. Under pretence of mathemati- 
cal exactness, the most common and unmistakeable things 
were defined with inexorable dullness ; or, if attempt was 
made to touch the sensibilities, it was chiefly by pictures 
drawn from nature, which could move only the surface. 
This finished the work of spiritual death in the churches. 
The reign of fierce polemics, bad as it had been in certain 
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respects, was far better than the state of things which fol- 
lowed, from about the year 1700 to 1750. 

As we are not writing a history of theological science 
in Germany, we have passed over, as we shall do in 
future, the labors of many learned scholars in Biblical 
philology and commentary, in systematic divinity, and in 
ecclesiastical history. We keep our eye only on the 
general condition of the religious sentiment and culture. 

It might have been anticipated that a change, of some 
kind, must ere long take place. It came in a shape not 
expected. Near the end of the period last mentioned, 


Germany was invaded by English Deism, of the schools 


of Hobbes and Bolingbroke, and, at the same time, by the 
French infidelity of Voltaire and the Encyclopedists ; to 
both of which, many, in that season of general stupor, 
gave a ready reception,—they stirred the dead mass, 


whose torpidity had become oppressive. Among their 


active propagators, were the celebrated Lessing, and Ni- 
colai, the indefatigable publisher and book-seller at Berlin. 
But, low as the state of religious feeling was, the theolo- 

ians had not yet lost their faith, though it were a dead 


aith. They could not give up Christianity; but they 
were not prepared to repel the attack. Instead of meet: 


ing it with the practical treatment of plain common-sense, 
with no treacherous concessions, with patient scrutiny of 
its grounds, with confidence in the might of truth, and 


with an exhaustive induction of facts,—instead of meeting 
the attack in this way, as the English divines had success- 


fully done, the more speculative Germans resorted to 
general abstractions and arbitrary theories, in the hope of 
establishing a harmony, which could be only a compro- 
mise, between their philosophy, their faith, and the new 


enemy that had appeared among them. They saw many 
societies forming, and much zeal shown, in several quar- 


ters, to spread the sly, scoffing skepticism of Voltaire, and 
the graver, materialistic Deism of Hobbes, in avowed 
hostility to the Christian Revelation ; and they wished to 


conciliate, where conciliation was impossible. They heard 


the disciples of unbelief everywhere appropriating, as their 
‘right, the title of The Enlightened, and admonishing the 


Christians of being children of darkness; and they had 
the puerile ambition to escape the pert reproach, and to 
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share in the credit of illumination. The result was Ra- 
tionalism ; to the rise of which we now proceed. 

From about A.D. 1760.—Ernesti, distinguished as 
author of the valuable Elements of Interpretation, is 
charged with having led the way to the work of destruc- 
tion, by his latitudinarianism with respect to the Old Tes- 
tament, and by a half-concealed skepticism on other 
points. But it was Semler, a far more enterprizing 
genius, who is commonly regarded as the father of Ra- 
tionalism. In order to rescue what he called Christianity 
from the recent attacks, he surrendered most of its funda- 
mental grounds, which infidelity had assaulted ; and, hav- 
ing reduced the moral and dogmatical principles of the gos- 
pel to their absolute essence, as he deemed it, he sought to 
shift them off from their Scriptural basis, which had been 
impeached, on to another foundation, where they would 
be undisturbed. So far, we may suppose, he thought he 


was acting from regard to the interests of a religion that 


séemed in danger; but he went to work with a self-confi- 
dence and blindness, which cannot be too severely repre- 
hended. Why is it, that the enemies of Christianity 
always have a much sharper eye, than many of its 


friends, to see where its citadel stands, in which a breach 


would be sure to prove fatal! By instinct, as it were, in- 
fidelity never fails to level its arms straight against the 
facts of the gospel; and, if it can but drive the defenders 
from these, it gives itself no further anxiety, knowing fhat 


they themselves will then finish its work. The facts being 
cancelled, the gospel itself is no fact. ‘To carry out his 


plan of modification and compromise, Semler not only 
got rid of the larger part of the Old Testament, and 
impeached the rest of it, but gave up also the au- 


thority of the New; it did not, according to him, relate 
the personal mney of Christ accurately, nor present his 
e 


religion in its true features. But how, then, could Semler 
find out what either that history, or that religion, really 
was? since there is no other account from which he might 


learn. To speak directly, avoiding scholastic circumlo- 
cution, he imagined the former, and decided the latter by 
his own a priori notions; or rather, he decided in this 


independent way what true religion was, and this he then 
called the Christian Religion, though,he acknowledged 


a 
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that it differed somewhat from that of the New Testa- 
ment, and in certain respects from that which Christ him- 
self actually taught. 

We see, now, the-ground on which he rested the whole, 
namely, on his own suppositions ; for, though he made 
considerable use of the Gospel-history, it was in the man- 
ner of our old fiction-writers, who gave us “ A Novel 
founded on Facts,” except that the latter had the con- 
science to change the names, which he did not do. At the 
beginning of Christ’s ministry, he supposed, there was a 
body of religious reformers in Palestine, divided into two 
parties: the one, bigotedly attached, as yet, to the Jewish 
faith; the other, desirous to unite philosophy with it. 
Christ’s aim was to conciliate the two. "When he spoke 
with the former, he did all homage to Moses and to the 
Old Testament; when he addressed the latter, he de- 
claimed against the Jewish prejudices. After his death, 
St. Peter placed himself at the head of the Jewish party ; 
St. Paul, at the head of the philosophic. The Four Gos- 
pels contain the conversations of Christ with the former 
class; the conversations which he held with the latter, 
have not descended to us, except in a few passages of St. 
Mark. Of the Epistles, those of St. Peter and St. James 
were written to unite the two parties into one; those of 
St. Paul, to meet the wants of the philosophic division, — 
though he wrote one Epistle, that to the Hebrews, to 
please the Jews, whom he hoped, at the time, to bring 
over to his side. 

Such is the ground-plot of suppositions with which 
Semler begins. We mark this, because supposition is the 
basis of all Rationalism. Proceeding in his conjectural 
way, he supposed that much of the apparent teaching of 
Christ was but accommodation to certain prejudices of 
the Jews, which it was expedient to conciliate, in order to 
gain their favorable attention. Of this kind, he supposed, 
was all that Christ said concerning angels, concerning the 
prophetic promise of a Messiah, concerning the divine 
authority of the Scriptures, that is, of the Old Testament ; 
all that he taught concerning his own second coming, the 
- resurrection of the dead, &c. He himself believed none 
of these things; he spoke them out of compliance with 
popular Superstitions. And Semler not only maintains 
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that the practice of such dissimulation is morally right, 
but he recommends it, and, as we shall see, carries out 
the principle, systematically. In accordance with the 
suppositions just mentioned, he made it an important 
point to distinguish between what was transient and what 
was permanent in the gospel, between what was local 
and what was universal, what was but accessory and 
what was essential, in Christianity,—arbitrarily referring, 
to the former categories, whatever he wished to get rid of. 
He also supposed that myths might be found in the Gos- 
pel narrative. It may surprize us to be told, after all this, 
that he professed to believe in the Inspiration of the New 
Testament, and of some portions of the Old. The sur- 
prize, however, will cease, when we mention the thing 
itself which he called by that name, in. pursuance of his 
doctrine of dissimulation: it was simply “a state of holy 
contemplation in the mind of the writer or teacher ;” 
such a mood as is common to all holy men, but securing 
no one from errors in doctrine, and even in morals. 
Having thus exorcised the sacred books of all authorita- 
tive force, he gives us the rule for distinguishing what is 
really true in them, namely, by our own “ internal con- 
victions that it is true ;”” making the character of the tes- 
timony to depend on our a priori convictions, and not 
our convictions to be determined by the testimony. One 
would think that the testimony was either true, or not 
true, in itself, and independently of our convictions. 

If our readers will call to mind the general and most 
prominent features of Christ’s character, teaching, and 
religion, and just mark how they conflict with this mass 
of suppositions, it will be felt that we need go no further 
in exposing Semler’s ‘‘ Novel founded on Facts.” There 
was no danger that Deism and other kinds of infidelity 
would think of attacking such a scheme as this, though 
they might laugh at its freakishness, and at its round- 
about way of getting on to their own ground. And yet, 
Semler appears to have thought that he was subservin 
the cause, not properly of the Christian religion such as it 
originally was, but of the Christian religion such as it 
ought to have been, that is, of religion in the general 
sense. While he was making the whole ridiculous to all 
but a German speculatist, he thought he was rescuing 

VOL. VIII. 17 7 
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whatever valuable elements there were in the gospel, 
from the attacks of unbelief. Let us do him full justice 
on this favorable side, at the same time that we are equally 
just to condemn his moral cowardice, his dishonesty, (this 
is not too strong a term,) his temerity, self-conceit, and 
want of common-sense,—the last being a consequence of 
all the former. If it be asked, What was there, which he 
could still be said to retain, of Christianity? the answer 
is, Nothing, as belonging to the Revelation which the 
New Testament asserts,—nothing whatsoever. At times, 
he himself virtually admitted that this was the case; he 
says that ‘“ Christianity, having been a local religion, can- 
not become the universal religion,” which he sought for. 
But he held that Christ was a very religious man, in whom 
the divine power operated miraculously, though not so as 
to sanction his teachings; that he even rose from the 
dead ; that there was a providential manifestation of the 
spirit of true piety, in him, to an extraordinary degree ; 
and that his apostles partook more or less of the same 
spirit, as indeed all good men do. In some of these posi- 
tions, we are not called upon to look for consistency in 
Semler; for, as we have seen, he framed his system arbi- 
trarily, though everywhere with a strong tendency towards 
skepticism and negation. This was the animating princi- 
ple of the whole. 

It may seem strange that he should have been so igno- 
rant of human nature, as to propose to the people at large 
such an unauthorized scheme, so exclusively speculative 
and supposititious, as one that could serve them for a re- 
ligion. This he did not do; he knew too much to venture 
it; we must remember his doctrine of dissimulation, of 
which he pretends to find an example in the conduct of 
Christ. To legitimate this doctrine, Semler insisted much 
on a thorough distinction between theology and religion. 
The former was but a science, a sort of philosophical 
theory, always changing with the progress of knowledge ; 
the latter was independent of it, being only a sentiment of 
the heart. Accordingly, it was not a matter of practical 
importance, what form of theology was taught to the 
people, so long as it was used in a way to cherish the 
spirit of true piety; as if piety could exist without anala- 
gous ideas, and without the authoritative force of those 
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truths which make us feel the presence and commands of 
our Maker, in all his glorious perfections. Resulting 
from this distinction, there was another, which Semler 
made, between public and private religion. The system 
of doctrines being of no practical consequence, the public 
religion ought not to be disturbed, but conformed to, 
before the people, for the sake of peace ; while, in private, 
or among theologians and philosophers, we may freely 
make use of that which we believe. It is easy to see how 
great a latitude this rule gave the preacher: he might, in 
public, adopt the common religious phraseology with 
mental reservations, or even recognize the established 
doctrines of the church, in which he had no faith. He 
could appeal, for justification, to the example of Semler’s 
Christ. 

Such was Rationalism, as fashioned by its founder. 
Semler spent thirty years, as Professor of Theology at 
Halle, and as the writer of numerous learned works, in 
developing and teaching this system. It had peculiar 
charms for the German fancy ; for, as it allowed all the 
facts of the gospel to be set aside at will, it gave bound- 
less scope to capricious speculation. And, then, it seemed 
(we hardly know how,) to open an easy way to escape 
from the objections that avowed infidelity was urging. 
Almost the whole theology of Germany turned in the 
direction of Rationalism. They who revolted from its 
obviously Anti-Christian results, nevertheless contributed 
to enforce its principles, by gratuitous suppositions of 
their own. Even dhe orthodox Michaelis, in his sympa- 
thy with the prevailing rage for hypothesis, arbitrarily re- 
jected the authority of two Gospels, Mark’s and Luke’s, 
in order to save the trouble of explaining their discrep- 
ancies with those of Matthew and John; and, having 
once entered on this way, he could not stop short of im- 
peaching also the accuracy of the two latter. Others 
went much farther; and some, far beyond the limits that 
Semler had chosen to set. He himself became alarmed, 
toward the close of his life, at the rapidity and all-devour- 
ing grasp with which the work of destruction was prose- 
cuted,—as if he had not known, when he took away the 
foundation, that the building would fall, in spite of his 
wishes. So passed the period from 1760 to 1790. 
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It was not long, before the Inspiration of the Old and 
New Testaments was generally given up, by the theolo- 
gians of Germany, though they commonly (not always,) 
retained the term, yet only in some such unavaling sense 
as Semler had given it. The same may be said with re- 
spect to the fact of a Revelation, whether through Moses, 
the Prophets, Jesus Christ, or his apostles. It was indeed 
necessary, for obvious reasons, to use the word, Revela- 
tion, with respect to the embassy of Christ ; but even his 
Revelation, and his Mission from God, were explained to 
be the same, in kind, that may be ascribed to every good 
man and reformer. They were not authoritative. Had the 
been so, it would have restricted the moral right of free, 
- that is of unguided, speculation ; and this, they would not 
allow to be trenched upon, by any higher decision. What 
gave these views of Inspiration and of Revelation so gen- 
eral an acceptance, was, not only a prevailing spirit of 
skepticism, but a strange conceit, which possessed the 
German schools, concerning the faculties and endow- 
ments of our nature. The philosophers, so called, began 
to deify the human mind. ete of them went so far as 
to maintain, seriously, that God became conscious of his 
own existence only in our reason, and consequently that 
the exercise of our rational powers was the highest, and 
the only intelligent, act of Deity. Their self-conceit, on 
this point, is as amazing, as their impiety is shocking. 
While they rejected with scorn every thing else in Moses, 
they seemed to concentrate all their faith on one of his 
texts, namely, the declaration of the Serpent, ‘“‘ Ye shall 
be as Gods ;” thus, exemplifying, by their own case, how 
true to human nature is Moses’ representation of the 
grounds of the first rebellion against Heaven. Serpent- 
charmed, they. were persuaded that there was a latent 
omniscience in man, which needed but to be developed, 
by self-culture and metaphysics, into scientific mastery of 
the Infinite. "We do not mean, of course, that all of them 
went quite so mad; but there was a universal tendency 
to the worship of human reason and of human genius. 
It affected the whole theological community, as well as 
the philosophic ; indeed, these two were, in many cases, 
the same. We need not show how strong must have 
been the consequent tendency to throw off all authority, 
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divine as well as human, from over this godlike mind of 
ours, and to give unfettered range to its imaginings, which 
were the highest revelation of Deity. 

Then followed ‘ Chaos, come again.’’ From about 
A.D. 1800 to 1825, and indeed for several years after- 
wards, there was, in the religious condition of Germany, 
a state of things indescribable, the strangest by far that 
ecclesiastical history presents, and the saddest, were it not 
so ludicrous. Nowhere, not even among the lowest and 
most fanatical sects, neither among the Millerites, or the 
Mormonites, of our time and country, nor among the 
Fratricelli of the Middle Ages, or the craziest Anabaptists 
of the Reformation, were there ever wilder fancies, than 
among these giants of literature, whose renown has filled 
the world. Let us not be suspected of calling their learn- 
ing in question, though it is not our business, at present, 
to set it forth; but we must remember that mere book- 
learning, or speculative learning, without a proportional 
share of plain, practical common-sense, always aggravates 
folly, especially if the folly has a vein of moral insanity at 
the bottom. It has been their boast, that they reduced 
theology to a science. So, too, did the Schoolmen of the 
Middle Ages, who were equally preéminent in their day ; 
so, too, did Elder Miller, the doctrine of the Second Ad- 
vent. But, in either of these cases, it may save us froma 
doting admiration, if we take the precaution to consider, 
what kind of a science it was, which they wrought out. 

Eichhorn and his followers wrought at the work of inval- 
idating, not the Inspiration of the Scriptures, for that had 
been sufficiently discarded, but the historical value of 
them. The books of Moses, so called, were supposed to 
have been written piece-meal, by various authors, after 
the Babylonish Captivity, and then put together, as Ho- 
mer’s Iliad and Odyssey were formed out of old ballads, 
according to Wolf. ‘The miracles, recorded in the Old 
Testament, were either mythological fables, or exaggera- 
tions of natural occurrences. The Prophecies were patri- 
otic rhapsodies, having no predictive character ; there is 
no such thing as prophecy in the usual sense of that term. 
Against the Old Testament, many seemed to have an in- 
dwelling spite, which they took every occasion to gratify 
by sarcasms, reviling it as wholly Jewish and Anti-Chris- 

17% 
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tian. When reminded that Christ himself spoke of it in a 
very different tone, and that his view of it, and of its 
prophecies, must of course be the Christian view, their 
answer was, that he paid it this homage only to humor 
the Jews. As to the Four Gospels, they were fabricated, 
in the second century, out of an original Gospel, which 
we may suppose to have existed, though we have no ac- 
count of it. Of the Epistles, some are genuine, and some 
are not. . 

Then came Dr. Paulus and his followers, with their 
Naturalistic theory of the miracles, reduced to a science. 
The changing of water into wine, at the marriage in Cana, 
was only a mistake of the guests, who were so intoxicated 
as not to know the one beverage from the other. Christ’s 
walking on the sea was this: he waded into it, and then 
swam ; his feeding thousands with a few loves and fishes, 
consisted in his distributing that quantity of food, and thus 
inducing others to contribute the necessary supply ; his 
death was a swoon, and his resurrection his coming out 
of it. Ananias fell down, terrified, before St. Peter, and 
was carried out and buried alive ; or, according to others, 
he was stabbed by the apostle, who was of a very choleric 
temper, &c. We give only a few of the most flagrant 
examples, from the theologians of this school. ‘They 
swept away all the miracles, and .still professed, accord- 
ing to the doctrine of dissimulation, that they retained 
them, because they substituted certain supposed facts of 
another kind. 

On the other hand, the great and eloquent spiritualist, 
Schleiermacher, was led, by his boundless trust in the 
divinity of the human mind, to decry the value of the 
Scriptures, and of the Christian Revelation, though he did 
not wholly reject them. His admiration of Spinoza, and 
his overmastering tendency towards Pantheism, carried . 
him so far that he made the personality and self-con- 
sciousness of God doubtful, and denied the personal im- 
mortality of mankind. We are, hereafter, to be absorbed 
in Deity, as drops in the ocean ; and this absolute self-ex- 
tinction became, with him, a theme of much pious remark. 

Some advised to set open the door of the church to all 
kinds of opinion, that Christianity might become as liberal 
as ancient Paganism was, which comprehended all the 
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classes of divinities that had been imagined by poets. 
Some taunted the believers in Revelation with idolizing 
Christ and the Scriptures. Some proposed to substitute, 
for the old creeds, a new one, which should not mention 
the gospel, and which should recognize only Natural Re- 
ligion ; but the project was deemed uncalled for by the 
generality of the Rationalists, as they could spread their 
opinions, with equal facility, under cover of the Christian 
name. Some published a Jewish Mythology, consisting 
of the miraculous accounts in the Old Testament; others 
uaa a Christian mythology, formed of those in the 
ew. 

These were only the introduction to still greater ex- 
travagances, which, if mentioned, would appear incredi- 
ble. It is unnecessary, however, to proceed with the 
abominable specifications. Our readers may be ready to 
exclaim, Who, then, were these rabid unbelievers ? They 
were among the most learned men in Germany. They 
were preachers of the gospel, Professors of Christian The- 
ology in the Universities, pastors of Christian churches. 
They stood at the fountain-head of Christian instruction ; 
and these were the waters they dealt out to refresh the 
vineyard of the Lord. We must not think, however, that 
they generally oo. these Anti-Christian notions to 
their people. They were not so far gone as to suppose 
that their water would pass for wine with any body but 
the Enlightened. As we have already seen, they distin- 
guished between public and private religion. ‘They also 
maintained that their oaths of office, in which they swore 
to maintain the Lutheran doctrines, had neither moral nor 
legal obligation. On two different occasions, when the 
question was called up, the Rationalists, on all sides, 
united in claiming boundless license, both to swear and to 
disregard, and in crying out against the tyrannical injus- 
tice of dismissing them for their attacks on the Scriptures, 
and on the religion, which they had been appointed to in 
culcate. M. Saintes says, “ It is almost a settled thing, 
in Germany, that the preacher is quite distinct from the 
learned man, though they be one and the same person; 
that the former ought scrupulously to discharge his office, 
which is to preach to the people the Word of God, and 
to lay aside, in his public instructions, his own individual 
opinions respecting what he ought to affirm and to lead 
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others to believe, . . . » 1 have so often heard it 


maintained, by persons worthy of their reputation, that I 
refrain, by prudence, from disputing it.”” ‘Thus Rational- 
ism, which begins by setting up morality as the para- 
mount concern, to the disparagement of every thing else, 


ends with scouting every principle of honesty and practi- 


cal truth. It is not uncommon, in Germany, for a Pro- 
fessor to defend his title to the Christian name, and to the 
consequent privileges, by quoting, as an offset to his infi- 


del publications, the Biblical sermons in which he has 


mocked his people ; and this bare-faced knavery has been 


generally held to be satisfactory, or at least valid. - 
. Since about the year 1825, it has been felt, throughout 
Germany, that a reaction was progressing in favor of the 


Christian Religion. ‘The human soul could no longer 
bear, in quiet, the emptiness and the mockeries of Ration- 


alism. The wonder is, that it bore them so long; which 
it mever could have done, had they not been associated 
with great learning, which diverted and occupied the 


public attention. ‘The tide has everywhere turned; but 
nowhere has it reached the full. Even to this day, the 


evangelical elements, which have reappeared, are in a 
state of confusion. Neander, Hengstenberg, Tholuck, 
and their followers, are indeed earnest and decided Chris- 


tians, and the influence, which they and their writings 


exert, is by far the most active force, the most life-like, 


that is known in the theological community. But their 
doctrines are by no means freed, as yet, from consequen- 
ces of the notions which have so long prevailed. As is 


natural in such great transitions, they run to extravagance 


in both of the opposite directions. The work proceeds 
very much according to the manner in which geologists 
tell us that new creations arose after some of the ancient 


chaotic periods on the surface of our globe: destruction 
still surging all around, but the germs of life and order 
appearing here and there amidst the ruinous abyss. The 
elements are slowly separating and resolving themselves : 
on one hand, returning into the living organism of the 
gospel; on the other hand, into the dead residuum of 
- acknowledged infidelity or atheism. These two are the 
only possible resting-points. There is, in the nature of 
things, no middle place for Rationalism. It has had its 
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day in Germany ; it must ere long disappear. For the 


present, however, it continues to number, among its adhe- 
rents, a majority of the theologians, but a majority that is 
constantly diminishing. 


Perhaps the severest shock, it has received, was ocea- 
sioned by a work which was meant to be a finishing blow 


to Christianity ; we mean, the “ Life of Jesus,’ first pub- 
lished in 1835, by Strauss,—himself a preacher of the 
gospel, a student of Divinity, and afterwards appointed 


Professor of Theology at Zurich. Though his work 
would have no great effect in this country, it produced an 


explosion in Germany; there, it was a torch applied to 
the whole atmosphere of fire-damp that had been so long 
collecting. He gathered into one body the premises 


which the Rationalists had been laying’ down for the last 
three-quarters of a century, and then carried them boldly 


out to their consequences. ‘‘ In addition to this,’’ says 
Quinet, ‘‘ he tore away the metaphysical veil which had 
covered these doctrines, and thus reduced the question to 


the most simple terms. It was then seen, openly, and for 


the first time, what a work of destruction had been accom: 
plished. He raised, like Anthony, the robe of Cesar, and 


each could recognize, on that great corpse, the blows 
which he had struck in the dark.”” A few of the Ration- 


alists were indeed prepared to accept the conclusions of 


Strauss without shrinking ; while the larger part of them 


protested vehemently against the results of his plain deal- 
ing; but it was felt, on all hands, that his system was 
their own work put in order. 


We conclude with a remark or two, which may be of 
some practical use. While passing through the foregoing 


sketch, it cannot have escaped the reader, that he meets 
continually with the sources of the Rationalism which has 
appeared in our own country for the last twenty years. 
Indeed, we recollect no Rationalistic or Pantheistic notion, 
put forth here, that had not been advocated, and devel- 
oped, and in many cases exploded, in Germany, before 
its reproduction among us. Scarcely an argument even, 
or an assumption of the kind, or method of treatment, or 
appeal ad captandum, but had been first proposed, there, 
in language sufficiently kindred to fix its parentage. 


There is more truth, than is commonly suspected, in the 
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remark sometimes made, that our American Rationalists 
are always behind the age in the forms of their unbelief. 
They have to wait for importations. But though the 
forms are second-hand, if not third or fourth-hand, it is of 
more importance to observe that their unbelief is the same 
thing, still, with the original, and that it will vindicate its 
identity by its results. How can it fail to do so? One 
would think the case to be obvious enough to every 
body’s understanding. Christianity, be it true or false, 
proposes itself to us as a Supernatural Revelation, con- 
firmed by miracles, as miracles. We may, if we see 
cause, question whether Christianity be true; but we can- 
not question whether this is its pretension, and this the 
basis on which it stands. It isthe ground on which Christ 
took his position, and on which he and his apostles placed 
their gospel. We may deny the ground, and, in so doing, 
set him down for an impostor or a fanatic; but to pre- 
tend that we are believers in him, because we admire 
some of his characteristics, while we discard the very 
claims on which he rested the whole, is, to speak plainly, 
an insult to all common-sense. H. B. 2d. 


Arr. XVI. 


Literary Notices. 


1. The Pictorial History of England: Being a History of the Peo- 
Kingdom. fi 


le, as well as a History of the Kingdom. [Illustrated with several 
undred wood cuts. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1846. 


THE question is often asked, ‘“* Which is the best History of 
England?” There is no broad and complete history by:any one 
writer. Turner and Kemble have thoroughly treated the Anglo- 
Saxon period. Hallam unfolded the growth and changes of the 

-English Constitution. Hume’s work, so long considered the 
standard history and a final authority, must hereafter be regarded 
rather as a bewitching piece of composition than a work worthy of 
its title and its theme. It extends only to the close of James the 
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Second’s reign ; it merely tells the story of courtly life and civil 
and military fortunes ; it is distinguished for conservative sympa- 
thies and a tory bias; and of late years, the fact is apparent, that 
it is based on a very slender acquaintance with the proper mate- 
rials for a full comprehension of the field. Smollett’s and Bis- 
sett’s continuations of Hume have no remarkable merit. Mack- 
intosh’s work is an admirable manual of English history. Lin- 
gard’s was written to support the Catholic interest, and is a very 
able work. Macaulay gives only a sketch of the history of Eng- 
land prior to the rebellion, and fairly begins at the accession of 
James Second. How far he intends to continue it is not certain, 
but it is clear that little will be left for others in the period which 
he chooses to portray. 

During the last quarter of a century there has been such an 
advance in the theory of history, and there is now, in the minds 
of scholars, a conception so much more worthy than any ever 
held before, of what the narrative of a nation’s life should be, that 
an adequate history of such a country as England could not have 
been written in any period anterior to our generation. We fear 
that the claims of the great work now under notice have been 
prejudiced by its title, “ A Pictorial History of England.” We 
almost instinctively associate with the word pictorial in literature 
a dashing and superficial method, and a treatment of the subject 
in hand, at all points, with a view to mere popular effect. And 
therefore, it is to be feared that a large portion of the reading 
community are still ignorant of the fact that, taken as a whole, 
the present work is not only the best History of England, but in 
fact the only one that can rightly claim the name. 

The best recommendation of it is a simple statement of its 
plan and contents. It goes back to the sources of information 
concerning the original condition of the British islands. _ It is divi- 
ded into judiciously arranged Chronological periods, and under 
each period, to which one book is devoted, the history is presen- 
ted in seven chapters, each written by a separate author, and un- 
folding one branch of the national life. Thus the first chapter of 
each book gives the story of civil and military transactions, which 
is generally the sum and substance of other histories ; and all such 
chapters throughout the volumes were contributed by Mr. Charles 
McFarlane. The second chapter of each book shows the pro- 
gress of religion during that period, and this division of the subject 
was throughout entrusted to Mr. Thompson. Chapter three, in 
each book, reveals the constitutional history of the period, and 
these, throughout, were prepared by an eminent English lawyer. 
Chapter four of every division embraces a history of the national 
industry, and thus the progress of the people, from the earliest to 
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the latest times, in agriculture, and every department of mechani- 
cal and domestic labor, is clearly and most admirably presented. 
This portion of the work—so essential to a history of the great 
mechanical nation of the world, and utterly absent from all other 
histories—is mainly from the pen of Mr. Platt. The history of 
literature, science, and fine arts, including architecture and music, 
is given in the fifth chapters of the successive books ; the varying 
manners and customs are portrayed in each chapter six; and a 
separate place is assigned, also, in each period, for an account of 
the condition of the people, and a comprehensive view of their 
social position. The illustrations, from which the title is derived, 
set before the eye the chief monumental records, coins, costumes, 
style of building, implements, inventions, manners, personages, 
battles, &c., of each period; and, as they are always drawn from 
authentic sources, give the volumes a value that can hardly be 
exaggerated. 

No one can expect, of course, that the work is perfect ; but the 
plan certainly is grand, and by assigning each topic toa thorough 
scholar in that department, the unity of effect is preserved as well 
as it is done in works projected on a narrower scale. The Eng- 
lish work complete comprises eight very large volumes,—the last 
_ four being occupied with the events of George the Third’s reign. 
The reprint of the Messrs. Harpers does not include those vol- 
umes, but extends to the year 1760. In style of printing the 
American edition is certainly not inferior to the English, though 
it is furnished at half the price, and we hope one day to see the 
whole work issued in this country. It will be remembered, how- 
ever, that Macaulay’s volumes will, at some time, continue the his- 
tory from the point where the present reprint leaves it, and with 
those in addition to the “ Pictorial,” any library will be furnished 
with something like an adequate history of that nation whose story 
is more wonderful than that of ancient Rome; whose influence 
Upon civilization has been greater than that of any other state, 
whose literature is richer than Greece could ever boast; and 
whose substantial epic, “ written over the face of our planet, is 
legible throughout the solar system.” 


2. A Copious and Critical Latin-English Lexicon, founded on the 
larger Latin-German Lexicon of Dr. William Freund: with additions, 
e By E. A. Andrews, LL.D. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


A Copious and Critical English-Latin Lexicon, founded on the Ger- 
man-Latin Dictionary of Dr..Charles Ernest Georges, &c. &c. First 
American edition, carefully revised, and containing a copious dictio 
of proper names from the best sources. By Charles Anthon, LL. D. 
‘New York: Harper & Brothers. 1849. 
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A New Classical Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography, My- 
thology, and Geography, partly based on the Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Biography and Mythology. By William Smith, LL. D. Re- 
vised, with numerous corrections and additions, by Charles Anthon, 
LL. D. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1851. 


So great are the facilities now afforded to the classical student, 

that it should seem as if a man could become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the languages and spirit of Greece and Kome, to 
whom the study was but pastime. Not till within a few years 
has there been a tolerable Latin-English Lexicon, and now the 
work edited by Dr. Andrews, and translated from the German 
under his direction, leaves little in that department to be desired ; 
if, in fact, it leaves any thing further to be done. We need not 
spend time in a detailed account of its merits. The reputation of 
the original German work of Dr. Freund is unquestionable, and a 
slight comparison of the American edition with Leverett’s, on 
any important word, reveals the fulness of treatment, breadth of 
learning, and clear method that lifts it above all rivalry. The 
letter press is very clear, and it is no slight merit that the princi- 
pal words are printed so largely and heavily, as to arrest and 
relieve the eye. 

As there is no English-Latin side to Dr. Andrews’ Lexicon, 
the work placed second on our list is necessary to complete it. 
If our Latin dictionaries, as a whole, have been poor, this portion 
of them has always been absolutely wretched. ‘To an interested 
and ambitious student of Latin, Riddle and Arnold’s work will 
prove of great service. It is the only separate English-Latin 
Dictionary ever printed in this country, and has evidently been 
carefully and faithfully prepared, with proper reference to the 
stores of German scholarship in the department of Lexicography. 

The last work on our list is, for the most part, a condensation 
of the great dictionary of classic Biography and Mythology, pub- 
lished in England a year or two since. The indefatigable Dr. 
Anthon, whose name is associated with some edition of about 
every writer in the dead languages, superintended the publication 
in this country. His preface bears plain and painful testimony to 
the fact, that the classic shades are abundantly able to nourish the 
unwholesome weeds of jealqusy and selfish rivalry. It is not just, 
surely it is not generous, to seize such an occasion in order to 
disparage the merits of Smith’s great work on the classic times 
and literature, and to slur the labor expended on those volumes. 
If a free use of the best German learning on classic themes be a 
sin, or if it be a fit subject for invidious suggestion, Dr. Anthon, 
who, we had thought, deserves well of the country for his labors 
in the cause of learning, must have a loaded conscience, and 
VOL. VIII. 8 
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stands at the mercy of every scholar in the land. The edition of 
Smith’s abridgement under his direction is valuable, and is printed 
excellently. 


3. The Psalms Translated and Explained, by J. A. Alexander, Pro- 
fessor in the Theological Seminary at Princeton. Vols. 2and3. New 
York: Baker & Scribner. 1850. 


_ The first volume of this work was received and noticed some “ 
months ago. The two volumes here mentioned complete the 
author’s plan. Ample learning is indicated by their pages, and 
considerable light is often thrown upon obscure verses by the lite- 
ral and rugged rendering which the translator furnishes in almost 
every case, before the expletives and softer equivalents, or para- 
phrases, are added, that make the lines euphonious. The fifth 
verse of the fifty-first Psalm, “* Behold I was shapen in iniquity ; 
and in sin did my mother conceive me,” is regarded by our or- 
thodox brethren as the locus classicus of the Old Testament in 
reference to the doctrine of original sin. We remember hearing 
of an argument by a liberal preacher, in a sermon on this pas- 
sage, to the effect that, if a rigid interpretation was insisted upon, 
we ought to believe that hyssop is the specific for total depravity, 
since the seventh verse reads * Purge me with hyssop, and I shall 
be clean.” Dr. Alexander insists on the strict interpretation of 
verse five, but verse seven, he contends, ‘denotes specifically 
purification from the stain of sin, either by actual payment of the 
penalty, or by vicarious satisfaction.” No one can understand 
how thoroughly the mind may be saturated with theological preju- 
dice, and acquire the power of reading an hypothesis into an en- 
tirely innocent passage, until he sees how, in such instances as 
this, a student deliberately frames arguments for a theory out of 
a passage whose sweep is entirely opposed to it. The fifty-first 
Psalm, to an unprejudiced mind, is a mighty barrier in the way 
of the prevalent doctrines of the atonement and complete deprav- 
ity; and the fact that Dr. Alexander seems to find it so easy to 
turn such portions of Scripture to the service of his system, in- 
creases the value of these volumes to a liberal Christian, by 
making them reveal to us the honest habits of regarding Scrip- 
ture, by which the most learned orthodox critics are enslaved. 


4. The Fathers of the Desert; or, an account of the origin and 
practice of Monkery among Heathen Nations, its passage into the 
Church, and some wonderful stories of the Fathers concerning the 
primitive Monks and Hermits. By Henry Ruffner, late President of 
Washington College, Virginia. In two volumes. New York: Baker 
& Scribner. 1850. 


The author’s intention in these volumes is to trace the princi- 
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ples that underlay and stimulated the early Christian monasti- 
cism, from their source in the remote Eastern philosophy, and 
along the course of their historical developement through India, 
Persia, Egypt and Greece, into the errors, extravagances and su- 
perstitions of’ primitive Catholic asceticism and monkery. The 
field is a rich one, both for the philosophical student and the 
desultory reader who seeks novelty and amusement. The pres- 
ent work has the merit of breadth of plan, and is very entertain- 
ing ; we shall have occasion to say something more particularly 
of its merits, and of the subject it treats, in our next number. 


5. India and the Hindoos ; being a popular view of the Geography, 
History, Manners and Customs, Literature and Religion of that ancient 
people ; with an account of Christian Missions among them. By F. 
De W. Ward, late Missionary at Madras, and member of the “ Ameri- 
can Oriental Society.” New York: Baker & Scribner. 1850. 


It could not be expected that any writer on a theme so vast as 
that presented in the title of this book, should give more than a 
superficial and sketchy account in the compass of three hundred 
pages. Many chapters are quite interesting, and if read by one 
wholly unacquainted with India, would no doubt awaken a strong 
desire to know more of the wonderful people of that peninsula. 


6. Christianity Revived in the East; or, a Narrative of the Work 
of God among the Armenians of Turkey. By H. G. O. Dwight, Mis- 
sionary of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
New York: Baker & Scribner. 1850. 


A pleasant and interesting account of efforts, made during the 
last ten years, to purify the old Armenian Church in Turkey from 
its Catholic corruptions. The book might well be condensed, but 
it is valuable to all who are in any way interested in the steady, 
comprehensive, and noble efforts of the Trinitarian churches to 
plant the seeds of Christian civilization on heathen soil. 


7. Manual of Ancient Geography and History. By Wilhelm Patz, 
principal Tutor atthe Gymnasium of Daren. Translated from the Ger- 
man. Second American, revised and corrected from the London edi- 
tion. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. 


Hand-book of Medieval Geography and History. By the same. 
Manual of Modern Geography and History. By the same. 


The Messrs. Appleton have done substantial service to the 
cause of sound and thorough learning by the republication of 
these admirable volumes. Every interested historical student 
knows what great advantage is gained if he has at command a 
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carefully studied and well-digested “ hand-book,” prepared by 
a master thinker, in which all the great principles of an extensive 
period are laid down, and the prominent facts skilfully grouped 
around them. No scholars are so competent to perform this 
service as the indefatigable Germans. The preparation of the 
volumes under notice was directed by the wisest principles of the 
philosophy of history ; the chronological divisions mark off real 
epochs of the world’s life ; and it isa prominent merit of their 
plan that the influence of geographical features upon national 
power and fortune is alwaysclearly shown. The author is perfect 
master of the art of condensation in narrative and expression— 


one of the rarest of mental gifts, or acquirements; and when we 
add that the price of the volumes is moderate, and the printing 
excellent, no further commendation of them is needed to the stu- 
dents of history. 


8. Mandeville’s Series of Reading Books, consisting of a Primary 


Reader for the youngest children, a “Second,” a “Third,” and a 
“ Fourth Reader,” for advanced classes, and “ A Course of Reading,” 
for Academies. By Henry Mandeville, D.D., Professor of Moral Sci- 
ence and Belles Lettres in Hamilton College, New York. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1851. 


Nothing indicates more clearly and more pleasantly the pow- 


erful interest that has been awakened of late years for the cause 
of education in our northern communities, than the attention given 
by philosophical minds to the preparation of elementary books 
for the young. Dr. Mandeville, plainly enough, is enthusiasti- 


cally devoted to his editorial task. He has clear principles, a 


well considered and well ordered system, and has worked out 
his plan faithfully. We have been very much interested in his 
books. One of their main features deserves great commenda- 
tion, viz: the large proportion of sprightly and conversational 


pieces he has introduced, in order to cultivate the natural caden- 
ces and lively tones of the voice in reading, The selections for 


schools have hitherto contained almost exclusively stately passa- 
es of prose and poetry, above the comprehension of children, 
and naturally calling into play a stiff and declamatory method of 


utterance. In this respect, the present series is more wisely ar- 


ranged, and it certainly deserves the careful attention of teachers 


and school committees. 


9. First Lessons in Composition, in which the principles of the art 
are developed in connection with the principles of Grammar; embrac- 


. ing full directions on the subject of Punctuation, with copious exer- 


cises, By G, P, Quackenbos, A.M., Rector of the Henry street Gram- 
mer School, New York. D. Appleton & Co. 1851. 


An admirable book. Itissosystematic, and so progressive in its 
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method, the difficulties in the mind of a child are so well appre- 


ciated, and the aids and incentives are so happily mingled with 
the demands for original thought, that the work of ** composition” 
cannot fail, we should think, to be attractive in any school where 
this text-book is used. ‘Too much can hardly be said in praise 
of it. 


10. Greek Ollendorff: being a progressive exhibition of the princi- 
ples of the Greek Grammar. By Asahel C. Kendrick, Professor of the 
Greek Language and Literature in the University of Rochester. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1851. 


This is the first attempt ever made, we believe, in this country 
to apply the method of Ollendorff to a dead language. It strikes 
one with pleasant surprise to see the rich, old classic tongue put 
into common conversational forms, and broken into the service of 
household ideas and needs. Weare satisfied that it is well to ac- 
custom the young student to the work; it makes the language a 
reality to him; and this manual will enable him to perform the 
task faithfully. 

We may as well take this opportunity to call the attention of 
all our readers who are interested in the study of ancient or mod- 
ern languages and literature, to the rich collections of manuals 


and reading books published by Messrs. Appleton. We had oc- 
casion recently to examine their series, and were surprised at the 
vast furniture of means and facilities which their press has af- 
forded to American teachers and students, for the growth and per- 


fection of modern and classical scholarship. With the dictiona- 
ries of the Harpers, and the manuals, grammars, and text-books 


of the Appletons at command, a man in a few years may rival 


the miraculous gifts of the apostles, and speak fluently ‘“* with 
tongues.” 


11, Notes on the Miracles of our Lord. By Richard Chenevix 
Trench, M.A., Professor of Divinity, King’s College, London. Re- 


printed from the last London edition. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1850. 


Notes on the Parables of our Lord. By Richard Chenevix Trench. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1850. 


A series of Hulsean lectures, by Mr. Trench, was noticed in 
in this Review a few months since. ‘These volumes are far supe- 
rior to that, and are not liable to the criticism which those lec- 


tures seemed to invite. The design of the present works is to 
unfold the spiritual suggestions of the miracles and the parables, 


and. their relation to the character of Christ and his more direct 
and dogmatic instructions. in the case of the parables especially, 


18 
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this is finely done. We have read that work with great interest 


and profit. It opens their wonderful richness of meaning more 


clearly than any book we know. Mr. Trench belongs to that 
school of English churchmen of whom Hare and Maurice are the 
chief ornaments, and whose writings are remarkably free from 


sacerdotal dogmatism and haughty pretension. The pages of 
both his volumes are sprinkled with evidences of rich and various 
learning, particularly in patristic literature, and with the excep- 


tion of an occasional recognition of the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment, they cannot but be instructive and welcome to every earn- 
est and liberal Christian. 


12, Christ in Hades: a poem. By William W. Lord, 12mo. pp. 
183. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. 1851. 


This poem is based upon the tradition of the church, that 
Christ, immediately after his crucifixion, descended into the un- 


der-world, vanquished the powers of evil, and rescued, and led up 
to heaven, the souls of the ancient saints, There is not’ much 


original invention in it; but many new combinations, and, perva- 
dingly, a fresh and striking treatment of old materials. The 
work is learned, thoughtful, vigorous—so much so as strongly to 
interest, and well to repay the reader. Indeed, the intellectual 


and poetical abilities displayed and implied in this production, 


make us regret that its author did not bestow more time and labor 
upon it. It deserves them: for it is much above the average 
poems of its class. We hail with pleasure all such attempts to 
put the mythology of Christendom to its true use. 


13. The Women of Israel, By Grace Aguilar, author of “ Woman’s 


Friendship,” “Mother’s Recompense,” &c. In two volumes. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1851. 


The readers of Grace Aguilar’s interesting novels need not be 
informed that she was a Jewess, a lady of uncommon intellect, 
and a most graceful, as well as vigorous writer. Her work on 
the * Women of Israel” is, without doubt, the most thorough and 
valuable of all that class of writings which, of late, have been so 


profusely issued from the press. For insight into the springs of 
female character, and for power of portraiture, it provokes com- 
parison with Mrs. Jameson’s celebrated volume on the Heroines 
of Shakspeare. Of course, she deals only with the women of the 
Old Testament, and one of her main objects is to redeem the 
Jewish scriptures from the implied slight they receive, in the com- 
mon claim that the female sex are indebted chiefly to Christianity 
for their social privileges. In her own language, she intends to 
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show that women “ have no need of Christianity, or the examples 
of the females in the Gospel, to raise them to an equality with 


man.” It would have astonished the gifted authoress, could she 
have seen clearly her great indebtedness to Christian influences 
and the reflex light of Jesus’ revelations, for those cheering prin- 
ciples of religion and views of God which she imagines are legi- 


ble in the old Hebrew text. At any rate, we are convinced, by 
these volumes, that the world has gained little by an exchange of 


such Judaism as she unfolds, for the Christianity that is written in 
the —— creeds of Christendom. We count these volumes a 
valuable accession to our shelf of commentaries. 


14. The Earl’s Daughter, a novel, By the author of “Amy Her- 


bert,” “Gertrude,” &c. Edited by Rev. Wm. Sewell, B.D., Fellow 
and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1850. 


Margaret Percival. By the same author. In two volumes. New 


York: D. Appleton & Co. 


It is not often that we call attention to works of fiction in these 
pages, but these volumes seem to deserve such notice, since their 
interest turns on religious feelings and disputed points of faith. 
Their authoress—they are attributed to a Miss Sewell—writes 


for the service of the Puseyite party in the English church. She 
shows, however, no inclination to pass over into Romanism, for the 


latter novel defends the Established church vigorously against the 
assaults of the Catholics. We must confess that a perusal of 
these books interested us deeply. The views of life are, for the 
most part, very healthy ; the stories are domestic; there can 


scarcely be said to be any plot in either novel; and the attention 


is mainly drawn to the developement of character amid the ordi 


nary trials of modern society. We have read no books which dis- 

lay more subtile knowledge of the workings of religious motives 
in daily life, ora nicer discrimination between characters thatcom- 
mon eyes woudd not distinguish from each other. The authoress 


is remarkable for insight into religious psychology, and the influ- 
ence of these volumes is certainly very wholesome. 


15. The Memoir and Writings of James Handasyd Perkins. Ed- 
ited by Wm. Henry Channing. Intwovolumes. Boston: Wm. Crosby 
and H. P. Nichols. 1851. 


It would require a long notice to do justice to the character and 
talents of Mr. Perkins. He was educated for the profession of 
law ; but his conscience could not rest under the ethics of the 
court-room, and he devoted himself to literature, until the offer 


was made to him to undertake a ministry among the poor in Cin- 
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cinnati. It was gladly accepted, and retained until he became 
pastor of the Unitarian church of that city, which office he held 
until his death. 

His theological views were peculiar, during the last years of his 
life,—being colored very much by Coleridge’s “* Aids to Re- 
flection,” and he did not rank himself withany sect. But he was 
a noble, earnest, large-hearted, and cultivated Christian, and few 
biographies can be found that tell a more impressive story of 
spiritual struggle, growth, and heroic faithfulness to duty in sea- 
sons of intellectual uncertainty, leading, at last, as it always has 
led, to mental repose on the great questions of religion, and to in- 
ward peace. Mr. Perkins was a contributor to many of the 
prominent Reviews of the country, arid a number of his best arti- 
cles, as well as some very valuable selections from his corres- 
pondence and journal, are contained in these volumes. 


16. Religious Thoughts and Opinions. By William Von Hum- 
boldt, Minister of State to the King of Prussia. Boston: Crosby & 
Nichols. 1851. 


This book is made up of selections from letters written to a 
lady, by the distinguished author, during more than twenty years. 
It. gives one fresh respect for the common-places of religious 
truth, to read them from the pen of a man eminent in worldly 
station, and whose intellect had evidently been ennobled by the 
incorporation of them into his character. , 


17. Views of the Miscroscopic World: Designed for General Read- 
ing, and as a hand-book for classes in Natural Science! By John 
Brocklesby, A.M. Illustrated with numerous engravings and drawings. 
New York: Pratt, Woodford & Co. 1851. 


The microscope has added a larger domain to the realm of 
science than the telescope. It has presented nearly eight hun- 
dred different species of animalcules to the notice of students, while 
a great many doubtful questions in the nobler departments of 
physical inquiry, which had been considered insoluble, and were 
indefinitely postponed, have been easily answered, of late, in the 
light collected by the compound microscope. The volume whose 
title we have given, presents many of the wonderful revelations 
of this instrument in a clear and attractive manner ; and the illus- 
trations enable the most unscientific person to comprehend the 
wisdom in the geometry of a snowflake, the beautiful lacework of 
a sliver of oak, the fossil treasures in a flint, and the complicated 
_ anatomy of a flea. 

18. The Old Red Sandstone ; or New Walks in an Old Field. By 
Hugh Miller, author of “ Foot-prints of the Creator,” &c. Illustrated 
with numerous engravings. From the fourth Londonedition. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln. 1851. 
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Mr. Miller makes geological arguments as interesting as poems. 
This book has fascinated all who have begun to read it, and it is 
delightful to a Christian to find the rocky leaves of the elder 
scripture, which skeptics had once presumed to appropriate, dis- 
closing to the gaze of reverent students the testimony of their 
hieroglyphics in harmony with the revealed doctrines of Divine 
wisdom, beneficence and providence. 


19. Principles of Zodélogy : Touching the Structure, Developement, 
Distribution, and Natural Arrangement of the Races of Animals, Liv- 
ing and Extinct. With numerous illustrations. Part 1. Comparative 
Physiology. For the use of Schools and Colleges. By Louis Agassiz 
and A. A. Gould. Revised edition. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1851. 


The names of the authors are a sufficient guarantee of the ex- 
cellence of the work. A vast deal of accurate information, and 
the chief laws of animal structure and distribution are given in a 
small compass, and with most luminous arrangement. This edi- 
tion is considerably improved. 


20. The Annual of Scientific Discovery: or Year-Book of Facts in 
Science and Art. Edited by David A. Wells, A.M., of the Lawrence 
Scientific School, Cambridge, and George Bliss, Jr. Boston: Gould & 
Lincoln. 1851. 


We rejoice in the evidence, afforded by the appearance of this 
second volume, that the ** Annual” is popular, and gives promise 
of success. It is invaluable to the general student who takes a 
literary interest in the progress of science, since it gives him, in 
reliable and methodical form, tendencies and results that he could 
not collect without the expense of great labor and time. The 
second volume bears marks of greater care in arrangement, and 
more diligent research, than the first, and has been highly com- 
mended by scientific men. 


war Nile Notes. By a Howadji. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1. 
A graceful, sprightly narrative of an Egyptian tour, by a young 


American. One cannot desire a better companion for afternoon 
reading, or for a ride in the cars. 


’ 22. The Method of the Divine Government, Physical and Moral. B 
Rev. James M’Cosh, pp. 511. octavo. New York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers. 1851. 


Here is a book worth grappling with. Mr. M’Cosh is a Scotch 
Presbyterian, and owed much, he tells us, to the academical in- 
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structions of Dr. Chalmers. This volume bears ample witness 
that the teacher would not have been ashamed of the ability or 
the soundness of his pupil. 

Orthodoxy here enters the field of science and the realm of 
psychology, and confidently claims the concurrence and friend- 
ship of the most fruitful analogies of nature, and the profoundest 
laws of the soul, in support of its own theological principles. Of 
course, we have no room here to discuss the book. But we re- 
gard it as one of the most important philosophical productions of 
the time, and a fair challenge to the strong men in the liberal 
ranks to come out into the common field of nature and mental 
experience. It is brilliantly written, and often suggests the at- 
tractive method of the ‘“ Discourse of Religion.” On every page 
it bears the stamp of the time. It gives us the estimate of human 
nature and of the divine government that underlies the sacrificial 
forms of Christianity, in the fresh language and under the sanc- 
tion of science and psychology. Who will take up the gauntlet ? 


23. Essays and Reviews. By EdwinP. Whipple. In two volumes. 
Second edition. Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 1851. 


It speaks well for the taste of the reading community, that there 
has been a call for a new edition of these able and brilliant pa- 
pers. They indicate tastes and powers that will, one day, be 
pledged to the production of a work in the department of literary 
history and criticism, which will be an honor to our literature, 
and assure to the accomplished author permanent fame. This 
edition of the essays contains the articles on Fielding and Dana, 
which were read with such interest and delight when first pub- 
lished, a year or two since, and also, a sparkling appendix on 
recent novels. 


24. Miscellaneous Essays. By Thomas De Quincey. Author of 
“Confessions of an Opium Eater,” &c. Boston: Ticknor, Reed & 
Fields. 1851. 

The Cesars. By Thomas De Quincey. Boston: Ticknor, Reed 
& Fields. 1851. 


The old epicure who was willing to pay so large a price for a 
‘“‘ new pleasure,” might, if now living, gratify his longing at slight 
expense, by the purchase of these two volumes. For, surely, 
there is no other form of intellectual excitement and delight that 
- is kindred with that which is aroused by our author’s mystic, 
thrilling and pathetic eloquence in the delineation of “ Joan of 
Are,” the graceful nonchalance with which he gossips the most 
minute learning in his history of Dinner and the dinner hour, the 
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flexible imagination, by which he decks a glimpse of mortal peril 
in various suits of terrible but fascinating dreams, as in his essay 
entitled “ A Vision of Sudden Death,” and the pomp of diction, 
fulness of knowledge, and precision of portraiture with which 
“The Ceesars” are introduced to his readers. Let a man who 
would feast his intellect and taste with a rare and healthy repast, 
procure the series of De Quincey’s writings, and join with us in 
thanking the enterprising publishers for the privilege they have 
granted to the public. 


25. Twice-Told Tales. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. In two vol- 
umes. A new edition, with an original preface. Boston: Ticknor, 
Reed & Fields. 1851. 


It would be useless to praise these books, and it is probably 
equally needless,—coming, as they do, from Ticknor’s press—to 
say that the pages are as delightful to the eye as the sense of 
them is to the mind. A fine portrait of the author adds to the 
other attractions of the volumes. 


26. Faust: a Dramatic Poem, by Goethe. Translated with Eng- 
lish Prose, with Notes, &c. By A. Hayward, Esq. A new edition. 
Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 1851. 


This has long been acknowledged to be the best version of the 
wild and almost incomprehensible original. It is enriched with a 
very valuable preface, notes, and appendix. We take pleasure 
in calling attention to it. 


27. The History of the United States of America, from the adoption 
of the Federal Constitution to the end of the Sixteenth Congress. By 
Richard Hildreth. In three volumes. Vol. 1. Administration of 
Washington. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1851. 


Mr. Hildreth has treated our colonial and revolutionary history 
in three volumes, and now enters the second period,—the history 
of the United States. The historian of Washington’s adminis- 
tration stands at the fountain head of the two parties whose strug- 
gles have, for so many years, divided the nation, and a narrative 
could hardly be framed that would be acceptable to minds of dif- 
ferent political complexion and prejudice. We cannot judge of 
the impartiality or thoroughness of the book, but it seems to be 
executed with ability, while it certainly has the merit of good 
arrangement, and simplicity, directness, and severity of style. 


28. Popery: British and Foreign. By Walter Savage Landor. 


: ee Taurus Victima.”—Virg. Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 
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This pamphlet is one among the cords of tracts and letters, 
which the Papal decree, kindly furnishing England with cardi- 
nals, archbishops, bishops, &c., has called forth. The ablest 
paper which has yet appeared on the question is, undoubtedly, the 
article entitled ‘‘ The Battle of the Churches,” in the last number 
of the Westminster Review, and in which no critic, at all ac- 
quainted with his writings, can fail to see the hand of Rev. James 
Martineau. It is strong and brilliant ; it shows the powers of the 
Catholic church; points out clearly the hostile relations which, 
by the necessity of its structure, it must ever sustain to enlight- 
ened and liberal governments; unveils its true character as a 
polity, and not merely a church; but, after all, instead of calling 
on Englishmen to oppose its recent pretensions by restrictive 
legislation, counsels patience and the largest justice. The most 
remarkable portion of the article, however, is that in which the 
author exposes the sacerdotal spirit that informs the ideal struc- 
ture of the Established English church, and shows that the ex- 
citement within its fold must not be taken as a sign of its Protest- 
ant sympathies, but as an expression of its uneasiness in being 
thus publicly excommunicated and insulted by the older and 
genuine sacerdotalism of Rome. 

The pamphlet republished by Messrs. Ticknor & Co. is rather 
political in its bearings, and is a vehicle for the author’s contempt 
of Lord John Russell and his feeble ministry. It is elegantly 
written, of course, and is well worth reading as a literary effort. 
A few pages on Milton, towards the close, are magnificent. But 
in its spirit, it does full honor to the author’s middle name. 


29. Readings for every day in Lent. Compiled from the writings 
of Bishop Jeremy Taylor. By the author of “Amy Herbert,” &c. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1851. 


These pages furnish profitable and most delightful readings for 
all earnest Christians, in all daysof the year. One mightas well 
think of praising a gorgeous sunset, as the literary splendor of 
Jeremy Taylor’s style. The theology of the book, in some 
pages, and in some of the prayers, is not wholly acceptable, but 
the man must be indeed a bigot, to whom the spirit of all the 
pages will not be elevating. 


We have also received from the Messrs. Harper, “ The Bards 
of the Bible, by George Gilfillan,” ‘“* The Queens of Scotland, 
' vol. 1. by Agnes Strickland,” and “ Lord Holland’s Foreign 
Reminiscences.” 
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Art. XVII. 


Benedict and the Monasteries. 


The Fathers of the Desert; or an Account of the Origin and Prac- 
tice of Monkery among Heathen Nations; its passage into the Church, 
and some wonderful stories of the Fathers concerning the Primitive 
Monks and Hermits. By Henry Ruffner, late President of Washington 
College, Virginia. In two volumes. New York: Baker & Scribner. 
1850. 


TuEsE volumes, which constitute a tolerable, though 
not well-digested, nor sufficiently philosophical, manual 
of the subject which they treat, have suggested to us the 
propriety of a review of the spread and characteristics of 
monasticism in the Christian church, from the middle of 
the fifth, to the middle of the sixth century. It is one 
of the most remarkable and interesting chapters of human 
history, and the moral of it is so plain, that we need not 
stop to point it out as we proceed. 

During the century of terror and disaster that followed 
the death of Augustine,! an old prediction, no one knew 
how old, was often called to mind, and added to the 
gloomy foreboding with which men regarded the future. 
The ancient legend of the founding of the city told how 
the flight of twelve vultures, seen by Romulus, had given 
him the rule and naming of the settlement, over his brother, 
Remus; and the Etruscan soothsayers had interpreted it 
to mean, the flight of twelve ages, or centuries, before the 
final destruction should come. The prophecy had been 
taken up and repeated from time to time; and while the 
period it denoted was yet far off, it had given something 
of courage and energy. But now the fated period was 
almost expired ; and the signs of the times, visible enough 
in the threatening movements of the barbarous northern 
tribes, were the more ominous, that they were interpreted 
by the popular superstition to coincide with the voice of 
fate. All seemed to forebode the final impending downfall 
of that State, whose name had been so long a synonyme of 
majesty and power. 


1A. D. 480. 
VOL, VIII. 19 
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It is among the remarkable coincidences of history that 


the century just indicated is in fact memorable for the 
fall of the Roman Empire in the west ; for the reign of the 
last prince with a Roman name—that name too, Romulus 


Augustus, combining those of the founder of the city and 


of the empire ; for the sack of Rome by the Vandals ; for 


the kingdom of the Goths in Italy ; for the invasion of the 
Huns ; and for the conquest and lasting settlement of the 
three great countries of the west of Europe. The Saxons 


under Hengist and Horsa, established themselves in Eng- 
land, the Goths in Spain, and the Franks in Gaul; and 


each in its own region has been the prevalent and enduring 
race. ‘The “ groans of the Britons’? were sent in vain to 
the helpless court of Rome. The first years of the century 


were marked, too, by the formidable apparition of the 
Scythian horde of Huns, who spread themselves through 


the middle region of Europe, having at their head Attila, 
the great chief of the barbarian world, whose empire 
extended from China to the Atlantic, who called himself 


the scourge of God, and boasted that grass grew not 
where there had been the trampling of his horse’s feet.” 


No one thing so struck with terror men’s imagination, 
as this invasion of the Huns. Being from Asiatic Ta- 


taria, they were called, by a slight change of name, 
Tartars, which is Greek for hell. Their rude nomadic 
life, with camps and cattle and the barbarous luxuries of 


2 When he wished to reward a man, he would send him to Constan- 
tinople, that there he i be leaded with gifts. “Last at his-table, 


at his court or camp in Hungary, after the chiefs of the least barbarian 
tribes, sat the trembling ambassadors of the emperors of the East and 


West. While games and jesters excited the mirth and laughter of the 


barbarians, he, serious and grave, gathered up in his short, stout form, 
his nose flat, his broad brow pierced with two gleaming holes, revolves 
his sombre thoughts, passing his hand through his young son’s hair. 
He sent back the purse with which the Emperor thought to purchase 


his death, saying with fierce contempt, Attila and Theodosius are sons 
of noble fathers: but Theodosius, in paying tribute, is fallen from his 


nobility ; he is become the slave of Attila; he should not, like a bad 
slave, make plots against his master.” He was “short in stature, with 
a broad breast, large head, little eyes, thin beard, grayish hair, flat nose, 
. dusky color, bearing the marks of his origin.” “ The Huns are bent, 


so. that you would think them beasts or scarecrows.” “They are a spe- 


cles fightfully dark-colored, with a brute’s face rather than a man’s, 


and having rather holes in the head than eyes.”—Michelet, Histoire de 
France. 
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spoil taken in fight, their short, bent form, perpetually on — 


horseback, their features, strange and square, with the 
slanting Mongul eyes that seemed rather like holes pierced 
into the fiery and gleaming brain, their manners grim and 
uncouth, their rude, wild laugh and wanton cruelty, and 


the fierce, insulting way in which they first bargained for 


the price of dishonored peace, and then challenged Con- 
stantinople or Rome anew,—all carried unusual dread, 
as if men had demons now to cope with, instead of ene- 


mies in human shape. “ They have shorn down almost 
all Europe,” said a writer near that time, “invading and 


uprooting both towns and castles.”” Romans and Goths 
united for mutual defence; and the Huns were beaten 
back at the great battle of Chalons, in France, where 


there fell, said the accounts, no less than three hundred 
thousand men. Next year they invaded Italy. Venice 


<¢ eldest daughter of the Roman Empire,”’ is the enduring 
monument of the terror they inspired—being founded by 
those who fled before them. Rome was saved by the 


intercession of the bishop Leo. The Huns withdrew from 
their field of conquest; and in another year Attila was 


dead, and his vast dominion broken up. 
The great disorganizing process, which the Roman 
Empire had to undergo, was fairly set on foot, and was 


hastened with every year. In the wreck and dissolution 
of that great fabric, two elements of it alone survived, with 


much energy or inherent life,—first, the ancient constitu- 
tion of the cities, together with certain principles of juris- 
prudence (growing out from Roman custom and law), 


and the Roman idea of sovereignty; and secondly, the 


Christian church. Surrounded as men were by rude 
tribes, whose friendship they could not trust and whose 
sudden enmity they could not resist, they lived in a perpet- 
ual fear, which worked to the loosening of those broader 


bands that make the strength of states. The barbarian 


incursions came, now here, now there; no one could pre- 
dict or guard against them. Here they carried off rich 
spoil; there they laid waste the growing crops. They 
would seize and occupy a territory, or exact an oppressive 


tribute from a town they spared. So that, although in 
fact only a part might be exposed to their inroads, yet all 


were in equal fear. And while single towns and. cities 
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held together for the common defence, the country be- 


tween was almost abandoned. Highways were neglected. 
Public works were left to go to ruin. Communication 
was broken up. Those in distant cities knew one another 


but as strangers and remote. ‘The commerce of the sea- 


board did not penetrate or enrich the inland towns. In- 
formation spread but slowly; and the needful stimulus 


was gone for any vigorous and healthy action of the 
general mind. All these successive steps of disintegration 


had to be accomplished,—the backward process by which 
society was resolved nearly to its first elements, to be 


begun anew. In France, where the process was most 
thoroughly accomplished, and where it can be most dis- 
tinctly traced, there was the perpetual meeting and collis- 
ion of the two states of society most utterly diverse—the 


refined and cultivated and luxurious civilization the Ro- 


mans had introduced, fostered by commerce between Mar- 


seilles and the Levant, and adopted by both Gauls and 
Goths ; and on the other hand, the rude barbarism of the 
Franks, whose name meant free and bold, who lifted their 


long-haired chieftain on a buckler to the level of men’s 


shoulders and bore him with shouting about their camp 


for his coronation, and disputed the spoil with him on the 
battle-field. ‘‘Thus was the Roman society in Gaul in 
truth destroyed ; not as a valley is ravaged by a torrent, 


but as the most solid body is disorganized by the contin- 


ual infiltration of a foreign substance.’’® And in the min- 
gling of waters from sources so hostile and remote, resul- 
ted the struggle, misery and decay, which were endured 
by the fairest regions for three centuries, before a reorgan- 
ization was partly brought about. 

The cities, constituted on the Roman model, were alone 
strong enough to bear against the dashing and chafing of 
the violent flood. And their relations became more and 
more intimate with the Christian church. This came now 
to have something of the venerable character of antiquity. 
1t had within it a living, executive force. Its organization 
was compact and effective. The motives it appealed to 
were in that age very strong. And in several ways it 
made itself a shelter from the tempest and commotion of 
the time. By virtue of its victory in the two great contro- 


3Guizot, “Civilization in France.” 
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versies, Arian and Pelagian, it had committed itself to two 
great principles—the personal interposition of God, in the 


establishing of this divine kingdom upon earth; and the 
personal grace of God, for men’s salvation, of which the 
church was the dispenser, through its mysterious sacra- 


ments and its divinely constituted priesthood, Setting 
aside all question as to the validity of its claims, it is plain 


to see that, once granted, they made an engine of tremen- 
dous motive power in influencing the minds of men and 
the course of events. The bishop of the church had an 


authority in civil affairs, which no civil officer could rival. 


He became naturally the defender of the town; an office 


formerly held under the imperial name. The church was 
compelled to take the lead in the great work of civilization. 
None were so competent as its own officers to instruct the 


people; none others had at once so strong inducements 
to take this charge, or sufficient coherence and system to 


carry on so great a work by any common principles. In- 
evitably, from force of circumstances, the Christian clergy 
became leaders of the mind of modern Europe. 

Again, great social and moral interests were confided 


to the church. Its inherent strength and sanctity made it, 


almost from the first, an asylum for the unfortunate and 
distressed. More than once, a fallen minister of the state, 
who had nothing to expect but death from the jealous 
animosity of his rival or sovereign, was sheltered in the 
church, and enabled to make terms of security. It came 
to be a saying among the pagans, that there was no sin 
for which Christianity did not offer absolution; and they 
added that Constantine himself did not surrender himself 
to the church, until he had sought in vain among all other 
religions, for one which would grant him expiation for the 
death of his son Crispus, slain on suspicion of conspiracy. 

In the church, too, all men were equal before the sov- 
ereign God. Whatever deference was paid at times to the 
power of the state, and however unworthy acts were some- 
times used to supplant a rival creed, or put down a heresy 
by the secular arm, still in theory all were equal and alike ; 
and a more faithful or a bolder clergy would often vindi- 
cate in practice what theory declared. Ambrose defied 
the emperor, and spent his fortune to ransom slaves. 
Thus extremes widest asunder were brought to a common 

20* 
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level. The church knew no distinction: wheti it had the 
power to make good its theory, it displayed the will. _ Its 
concern was to vindicate its freedom from secular author- 
ity, and to develope its own peculiar strength, of intellect 
and moral influence. It must foster talent, wherever 
found. And, since the slaves and poor were most easily 
impressed, and proved doubtless its most faithful subjects, 
slaves and poor became its peculiar charge. So far were 
its interests identified with theirs, that it was once forbid- 
den to ordain a free man as priest, save on express per- 
mission ; for priests were exempt from military service, 
and in those troubled times kings thought they could ill 
spare the men who, for the sake of this privilege, might 
throng to the bosom of the church. Thus for a long time 
its strength was recruited from the very lowest orders of 
society. Its sympathies and interests lay there. And 
while undoubtedly the character of its clergy suffered 
harm from being so identified with the depressed, ignorant 
and despised, at the same time a spirit of humanity was 
cherished, of infinite service in so rude and barbarous 
times. Ina wayward and imperfect manner, yet truly, 
the church was the earliest champion of liberty and broth- 
erhood in Europe. 

While thus on the gne side it was approaching the mass 
of the people, and so ia danger of being degraded from 
its high estate,—on the other side it fell into equal danger 
from its alliance with the state. It could not be left to 
itself as under the emperors, when, whether persecuted 
or triumphant, it had exclusive control of its own affairs. 
It had assumed important civil functions, which brought 
it in collision, or else in close connection, with the civil 
power. Bishops were municipal officers of great author- 
ity: kings or chiefs would interfere in their elections, 
claim the privilege of ratifying the choice, or appoint them 
by arbitrary acts. Nobles were compelled to become 
bishops to retain any share and influence in active life. 
Pswate chaplains, too, at court brought a certain class of 
clergy into the closest intercourse with princes ; and while 
this gave a new field of influence to the church, it was 
quite as likely to undermine its independence. Thus 
there would almost inevitably be two classes of clergy, 
utterly distinct—the great mass of ordinary priests, men 
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of the people, with popular instincts and sympathies, but 
rude, ignorant, fanatic, and servile, like the class they 
came from; and on the other hand, the worldly, courtly, 
disdainful dignitaries of the church, depending on the state 
power, and tending to become retainers of the king—mas- 
ters of the wealth and estates of the church they represen- 
ted, worldly, sensual, violent, like the nobles or barons, to 
whom they really belonged. This was in fact the condi- 
tion of things that seemed impending. In the course of a 
century or two from the time we speak of, its symptoms 
had grown to be very threatening. But meanwhile, anoth- 
er power was growing up within the church, destined to 
exert an immense influence upon its history, and in some 
degree to correct the worst evils of the time. 

This was the power of the monastic system; which at 
the end of the fifth century, was becoming organized into 
the durable form it has borne ever since. It was at this 
time that the young man Benedict was living in his self- 
chosen solitude, and preparing the way for the great re- 
form he afterwards effected in so important an element of 
the medieval church. 

To understand his position and work, we must go back 
for a little, and follow down the developement of the ascetic 
spirit from the earlier time. Already in the later writings 
of the Testament, we find the indication of those ideas which 
were fruitful of so much fervor, fanaticism and frequent mis- 
chief to the after church. Some words of Christ and Paul, 
too narrowly interpreted, easily gave a handle to those 
who held that there was eternal rivalry between all human 
affections and all duties of religion. The affections, they 
thought, were not to be purified simply, but extinguished. 
For the worldly relations in which men stand in ordinary 
society, were to be substituted relations purely abstract 
and spiritual. It was one of those ancient and obstinate 
habits of thought in the oriental mind, that matter and 
spirit are necessarily and forever hostile. This prejudice 
lay at the root of all the Gnostic theories. Its consum- 
mate expression was in the wild speculation of the Man- 
ichees. And branded as it was in theory with the ill 
name of heresy, yet in fact it thoroughly warped the moral 
doctrine of the early church. That strong, fresh tide of 
religious life took, in some points, a false direction, and 
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was spent idly, like rain in the desert. In attempting a 
fantastic and impossible virtue, they neglected too often 
that wholesome reform and renovation of men’s ordinary 
life, which:seemed so easily within their reach. If the 
body and the soul, as they held, are irreconcilably at war, 
it is obvious to infer that whatever is good for one is evil 
for the other; that every delight of sense isa peril to the 
spirit ; that to despise and afflict and torment the flesh is 
the most acceptable service to God. The fall of the first 
man, it was held, was yielding to sensual indulgence ; 
and to repair the ruins of the fall was utterly to abjure 
such indulgence for one’s self. The whole theory of vir- 
tue was made to consist in struggling against the laws of 
the natural constitution. To suffer the pangs of hunger 
all day long, to endure cold and nakedness, to debar one’s 
self of all society, and relentlessly to put a curb upon the 
tongue, were among the exercises and practices of virtue. 
*'This philosophy” they said, ‘‘ came down to men from 
heaven, as a secret and divine thing.’”’ The author of it 
some said was John the Baptist; others said Elias; and 
that Mark the Evangelist carried it to Egypt. It was 
matter of merit and glory to bring on incurable chronic 
disease by such privations—to shorten life by sheer suf- 
fering—to make strangers of one’s own family, and chill 
the native affections by the studious show of harshness. 
That the solitary should be set in families was but 
binding a greater number in the chains and misery of the 
flesh; and to be absolutely free from all human ties, in 
what was called the angelic and holy state of virginity, 
was thought to be the highest type and pattern of the reli- 
gious life. Marriage was at best a necessary evil, or a 
state of inferior virtue. All who would have any high 
attainment must be free of it. Communities bound by a 
vow to abstain from marriage, and devote the life to spe- 
cial services of religion, were among the first marked fea- 
tures of the Christian society; and to regulate them was 
one of the busiest, often one of the most vexatious, duties 
. of the clergy.* As the event proved, they were subject to 
every imaginable and unimaginable abuse, yet the point 
they aimed at was held on all hands to be the highest in 
man’s power to seek. The word “ virgin,” afterwards 


4See Isaac Taylor’s “ Ancient Christianity.” 
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supplied by the Coptic (?) ‘nun,”’ was a technical term as 
early as the second century. Tertullian wrote a treatise 
on taking the veil. Parents complained bitterly of the 
breaking up of families, by mere children being led off 
and bound for life by obligations only half voluntary, not 
half understood. It was found necessary to fix a rule, 
that such vows were not unchangeably binding, if taken 
before the age of sixteen. ‘‘ You” said Cyprian, address- 
ing the virgins of his care, “ are in the second degree only 
of the promised blessing. The holy martyrs reap an 
hundred fold, while the sixty fold are reserved to you.” 
The married could at best hope for no more than thirty- 
fold. 

In one view this may be regarded as a protest against 
the extreme dissoluteness and sensuality of the ancient 
social life—a protest nobly borne in the main, at first, by 
those who tried to stem that great and corrupt flood. It 
was ‘no compromise between virtue and vice,” they said. 
It did the eminent service of setting forth a standard of 
morals, and which was at least in strong contrast to those 
forms of vice the church had most to dread. It was when it 
was assumed as the exclusive or paramount standard, and 
urged alike on all of every temperament and every grade 
of character, that the evil of its theory became apparent. 
We cannot but honor and admire it as the stern declara- 
tion of the higher class of minds, against what they felt to 
be insidious and hurtful to themselves; but when made 
the uniform type or pattern for all of every degree of 
mental calibre and moral force, this attempt to build up a 
system of duty divorced from the affections was most per- 
ilous. In the better sort it was a diseased excitement and 
rapture of the religious sense, alternating with the most 
pitiful conflicts against instinctive wants and feelings sup- 
pressed and so developed into raging passions, leading 
often to melancholy madness and suicide ; and in the or- 
dinary sort it led to a state of morals among those who 
professed it most loudly, both incredible and intolerable 
in any community which professes the common decencies 
and proprieties of civilized life. 

Such was the general theory and practice of asceticism 
in the early church. The East was parent of the idea— 
its true and lasting home. India has offered from time 
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immemorial, the most perfect examples of its two features 
—mystic contemplation and self-inflicted torture. Alex- 
ander the great saw there the gymnosophists, who would 
lie all day naked in the burning sun, or cast themselves in 
the fire at the command of their superior. The widow’s 
funeral pile and the car of Juggernaut are genuine relics 
of this old Oriental spirit. Its most remarkable develope- 
ments were among those who in the early times of Chris- 
tianity sought perfection beyond their fellows. ‘ ‘To cru- 
cify the flesh with its affections and lusts,’’ was the 
injunction they would follow to the letter. They with- 
drew from human society, to make their discipline more 
perfect and severe. They grudged themselves the food 
absolutely needed to keep themselves from starving; and 
this they would eat not till after sunset, having spent 
the day in fasting and prayer. Their diet was half the 
prison-allowance of bread—stale and dry ; bread, salt and 
hyssop were their usual food, their drink water; wine, 
meat and vegetables were forbidden things. Some lived 
in dens the life of beasts; some were known as wander- 
ing or grazing monks, who went about singing, having no 
fixed habitation, and fed on raw herbs and roots. Some 
wore for penance heavy crosses and chains and iron 
bands; some had no raiment but their long, unwashed 
and shaggy hair. Every sensation repulsive to the sense 
was thought a fit part of their penance, and pleasing to 
God. Only on extreme necessity would Antony suffer 
clean water to touch his feet or hands. Hilarion built 
himself a hut too small to let him stand upright, or lie 
at length. Hallas touched not bread for seventy years. 
Heliod watched many nights, and fasted whole weeks. 
The brawny Moses, to tire down his herculean strength, 
stood praying every night for six years, without sleep. 
Stephen kept on weaving baskets, while the surgeons 
were amputating a limb. Arsenius changed the water 
he used in weaving rushes but once a year; and at night- 
fall lay on the ground, his face towards the east, watch- 
ing for the rising sun, and continuing all night in prayer. 
Utter silence, for years, was the practice of some; so as 
not even to acknowledge the daily gift of their pittance of 
food. One, when he consented for once to meet his sister 
in his cell, kept his eyes shut during all the interview; 
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and another, when told of his father’s death, said, ‘ Out 
upon your basphemy! my father is immortal.””® 

The more fantastic and extravagant the self-inflicted 
torture, the higher its merit. Near populous Antioch, 
Simeon the Stylite, or pillar saint, of forty-seven years 
spent ten in a narrow pen, and the remainder on the top 
of a column a yard across, ‘ which that holy man and 
angel in the flesh used as it were a ladder to ascend to 
the heavenly regions.” For thirty years his column was 
sixty feet in height. From it he never once descended ; 
his meagre food he received by a cord and basket; his 
withered limbs, scarce clad by the scantiest drapery, and 
disfigured by the scars of his hard penance, (which it was 
his merit to irritate not heal,) were exposed to the fierce 
sun and biting frost and pelting storm; he would stand 
for hours with his lean arms outstretched in the attitude of 
prayer, or bow himself incessantly, till one desisted in 
fatigue from counting the prostrations, when they amount- 
ed to 1244; and when he died, his bones were kept as a 
most precious relic by the city, and ‘a defence more 
secure than any rampart.” Kings consulted him on his 
strange eminence. He was the admiration of the age,— 
raised up, they said, for an example of what divine grace 
can do to fortify human frailty. 

The more noted specimens of this sort of virtue created 
a certain enthusiasm and frenzy of imitation. The sect 
of pillar-saints, or Stylites, subsisted, it has been said, as 
late as the twelfth century. Antony the hermit retired 
to the solitude near the Red Sea, to practice more 
perfectly his austere self-conflict; where he strove long 
years with the demons that came in terrifying or fantastic 
or seductive guise, and won that reputation for saintliness, 
which brought Athanasius himself to visit him, and to 
write his life as the highest example of human virtue. He 
was regarded as the father of Christian monasticism. 
He was born in 251, and lived to the age of 104. As 
an infant he might have seen the old man Origen, and as 
an old man the infant Augustine. A young man of good 
birth and ample fortune, he was roused by the text, “If 
thou wilt be perfect, go sell all that thou hast and give to 
the poor . . . and follow me.” All his property he gave 


5 Most of these particulars we have gleaned from the very curious 
account given by Sozomen. 
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to the uses of the poor, and went forth to live in solitude. 
Whenever he heard of one of eminent virtue, he sought 


him out, that he might include his special quality—of 
gentleness and refinement, of zeal, studiousness, or earn- 
est prayer—in his own plan of the Christian life. ‘* This 
was his emulation, that he might not come off second to 


them in good things; and all called him God’s beloved, 


aud cherished him as a son or brother.” He often went 
to the city, to aid those who appealed to him; but used to 
say that for ordinary intercourse, a monk out of his cell 
was like a fish out of water. For discipline, he had him- 


self locked up in an empty tomb; where he was beset by 


devils, and his friends were terrified to hear lashes and 
cries, and his defiance of the evil ones, who sometimes 
left him more than half dead. In such a place he would 


spend six months together, having his supply of bread and 
water. “ He ate but once in the day, after sunset, some- 


times after two days, often after four. He never had more 
than a mat to sleep on, but generally lay on the ground.”’ 
Yet after twenty years of such a life, his form was not 


withered, and his face was fresh and fair; beaming with 


so gentle and glad a spirit, that in a crowd of solitaries, a 


stranger would be won to him. Such is the picture 
Athanasius gives of him. His two sheep-skins he be- 
queathed to the two bishops Athanasius and Serapion, his 


hair-shirt to his brother-monks, and fell asleep in peace. 


The long, narrow, craggy valley of Egypt, lined with 


those astonishing excavations, that have been the burial- 
place of millions, furnished retreat for a multitude, who 
fled the persecutions, or shunned the false pleasures of the 


world. ‘The wilderness became populous with candidates 


for solitude. Half the population of Egypt, it was boast- 


ed, had become monks or nuns; near 80,000 males, near 
30,000 females. Some went for sincere convictions ; some 
for vanity and applause. Many were of the lower classes, 


ignorant and oppressed; and they were glad to escape 
military conscription—finding themselves “ better off as 


monks than as shepherds.’”? Strange and uncouth, often 
terrible, were these saints of the desert and the cave— 
sometimes despised and hated, sometimes feared by other 


men. Stories were told, how they tamed wild beasts, and 


crossed the river bestriding a crocodile, how they healed 
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disease, and raised the dead, and made iron swim, and 
walked into a fiery furnace, coming out unhurt—how 


Amoun was wafted by an angel over the water, and how he 
turned a snake into gold for a poor man, and back again 
when he was rich,—these and kindred marvels. Their 
hair and beard were shaggy, and their nails long and sharp 


like the claws of beasts. Living in the morbid hopes and 


fears and fanciful adventures, in the superstitious terror . 
and the frightful monotony, the frequent gloom, despair 
and madness of their unnatural and visionary state, no 


wonder their brain was easily crazed—that they became 


leaders in ferocious assaults on pagans and heretics; that 


Athanasius found in critical moments the benefit of their 
devoted loyalty, or that Hypatia, the beautiful and gifted 
female Platonist of Alexandria, fell a victim to their blind 


and remorseless rage. 
In time there were communities of these solitaries or 


monks, bound by a common rule and by a discipline often 
terribly severe. Blinding and mutilation are said to have 
been among the penalties employed. Barren labors were 


often imposed too, as in mockery of the world’s care and 
toil,—to water assiduously a dead stock, to carry heavy 


stones, to obey the idlest or cruelest commands of the 
spiritual chief. Such was the spirit of the discipline. 
The abbot Mucius applied for admission to one of these 


communities, having with him his only son, a boy of eight 
years, ‘T'o prove his submission, the child was confined 


in a separate cell, dressed sordidly, fed scantily and beaten 
cruelly. And when its cries and sufferings could not sub- 
due the father’s heart, he was ordered to throw him into 


the river—which he would have done unless counter- 


ordered ; and this hardening of his heart against his child 


was his eminent praise. ‘The communities of monks sus- 
tained themselves by petty manufactures—the weaving of 
baskets or the building of boats; unless some wealthier 


candidate gave his estate to the brotherhood. But their 
main employment was in the religious offices of watching 


and prayer. And, debarred of all other pleasures, there 
was often the mystic rapture of devotion, and the murmur- 
ing response seemed to those that heard it, the very voice 


of the soul and echo of the skies.® 


6 Milman’s “ History of Christianity.” 


VOL. VIII. 20 
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Throughout the East were settlements or monasteries, 
with these main ends of discipline and contemplation. 


They spread through Syria. They were strown along 
the shore of the Black Sea. Pachomius in Egypt had 


seven thousand followers or disciples. Three inhabited a 
single cell. They were not to speak or look at one 


another while eating, their face being held down and sha- 
ded with a cowl. ‘They had prayers twelve times a day 


and twelve at night. He was “a most friendly man, 
having an exceeding love to God, so as to know the fu- 
ture and often to hold intercourse with the holy angels.’’ 
The monastic rule, most generally received, was that estab- 


lished by Basil, the great bishop of Asia Minor. And 


his “ Constitutions,” with their 203 questions and as many 
answers, are the model in the East to this day. 

In the West, things took a different turn. Asceticism 
was not native there ; and when it came, it had to yield 
to the genius of the region, and the rigor of the climate. 
The western sky was cold: the western mind was prac- 
tical; and the monks of Gaul were gluttons, by the sim- 
pler standard of their brethren in the East. Athanasius, 
in his flight to Rome, first introduced there the institution 
of monastic life. He had been friendly to the order in 
Egypt; had received shelter from the monks, and had 
often made them priests and even bishops. Augustine 
encouraged that discipline among his clergy. Martin of 
Tours in France was both a strenuous champion against 
paganism, and a model of the style of virtue most favored 
and admired. A princess was proud to wait on him, and 
holy virgins “kissed and licked” fervently the spots his 
hands had pressed. Ambrose extolled so highly the merit 
of virginity and austerity, that mothers, it is said, would 
keep their children in confinement, least his powerful per- 
suasion should make them turn monks and nuns. Jerome, 
who after a dissolute youth had been deeply impressed 
with those venerable and touching relies of humble faith 
in the catacombs of Rome, had passed many years in the 
monasteries of the East, and returned to Rome, to engage 
m a vehement controversy on the merits of that way of 
life with the clergy and people. Then, dissatisfied with 
the feeling there, he persuaded a rich widow, Paula, to 
disinherit and desert her children, and incur a heavy debt, 
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for the sake of founding a retreat at Bethlehem, where he 
spent the remainder of his life—his work, perpetual con- 


troversy and the rendering the Scriptures into the Latin 


tongue ; honored and consulted by people in every land, 
who began thus the fashion of pilgrimages to Palestine ; 
the crabbed and surly ‘‘ watch-dog of the church,” as he 


has been called. 
Still the monastic life spread at first but slowly in 


the West. It met distrust from the clergy and ridicule 
from the people. And when it did become prevalent, 
which was not till the middle of the fifth century, it was 
with another aim and in another shape. As in the East, 


it was a refuge from the idleness, the corruption, and the 


wretchedness of the old society ;7 and in Gaul especially, 
austerities were practised to rival the most famous in the 
East. Senoch walled himself to the neck in a narrow cir- 
cuit too small to let him move or sit, and there he lived 
for years; and Wulpilaich was hardly persuaded, after 
some years’ practice, to quit the pillar elevation in the 
north of Gaul, where he had stood barefoot “till his 
nails dropped off with the bitter cold.”? But in the main, 
the monasteries shared the activity of the western mind. 
They were founded not for isolation, but for union. They 
were ‘‘ very social, very active’’—the Christian schools 
of philosophy and theology, to think, discuss and teach. 
As the pagan schools declined, these flourished more and 
more. They cherished new ideas, boldness of mind, her- 
esies. They raised the question of free-will. Pelagins 
and his right-hand man Celestius were western monks. 
“The first monasteries founded themselves.” As they 
multiplied, they increased in power and their abuses grew. 
So, too, increased the jealous supervision of the bishops. 
Their desire of having their own preachers and churches, 
had brought them within the ordinary ecclesiastical rule. 
None might be founded without the city’s consent. No 
monk might have a cell apart, or be independent of cleri- 
cal jurisdiction: no abbot might travel without permis- 
sion. ‘There was danger otherwise of their growing into 
a widely scattered, aimless, formless community, alien 
from church and state. To serve their true purpose they 
required better discipline, and at the same time greater 


7 Guizot. 
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independence. A reform was greatly needed; and the 
man was ready when the time for him had come. 

It was near the end of the fifth century, that Benedict 
was born, near Naples. He was sent when a boy of 
' twelve to Rome to school; but brought up as he was in 
the simple religious notions his parents taught him, he 
was shocked, even at that early age, at the vice he found 
among his fellows—a corruption aggravated, doubtless, 
by the disorders of the time, so soon after the three sev- 
eral conquests of Rome, and just before the brief era of 
prosperity under the Goth Theodoric. Making a confidant 
only of his nurse or attendant, he fled away, and hid him- 
self in a cave forty miles from Rome, where, for several 
years, he lay concealed, practising his precocious penance, 
and was given up fordead. One friendly monk only 
knew of his retreat, and he supplied him with the monas- 
tic garb and food. Among the anecdotes of his austeri- 
ties, is this: that remembering one day a fair girl he had 
seen long ago at Rome, and fancying he was stricken 
with a sinful degree of affection for her, so as even to 
feel an inclination to return, he lay down naked and 
rolled himself among the thorns, till his skin was fairly 
torn to pieces.® ‘ This heroic courage delivered him for- 
ever from the demon of the flesh ;” and having thus sub- 
dued, once for all, any relic of earthly attachment, he 
went on with an easier mind, about his task of discipline. 

When he was first discovered, the shepherds took him 
for a strange wild beast, and were afraid. But once 
known, his fame for virtue quickly spread, and by all in 
that region he was held as asaint. They “‘ regarded him 
with admiration and religious confidence; listened to him 
as to an angel from heaven; quitted their course of life, and 
imitated him according to their measure.” It happened 
that a monastery near by was in want of a superior. - It 
had fallen into a lax state of discipline, and the young 
ascetic, it was thought, was the man it required. He 
was very unwilling to desert his quiet solitude; and urged 
that the place was not suited for him, and that they would 
never be satisfied with the strictness of his rule. But 
they pressed him importunately, and he at last consented. 
His own anticipation was right. In a year, they who had 


8 Bercastel’s (Roman Catholic) Church History. 
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so admired and besought him began to hate and fear him. 
And in a base and wicked way they tried to poison him 
secretly, with a goblet of wine. Forewarned of his peril, 
he escaped their snare. The legend says, that being 
admonished by an angel, he made the sign of the cross 
over the cup, which instantly burst into a thousand pieces. 
He spoke not in anger, but sadly and gently, ‘‘ Said I not 
that you and I were not fit for one another ? God forgive 
you, my brethren, but your hate is gratuitous as cruel. 
Did you not force me to become your superior ? did I not 
say we should never agree together? seek you a master 
more after your mind.”’ Then he returned to his former 
solitude, and became more famous daily by his miracles 
and virtues. Young people came to him in crowds, and 
children were sent him to be taught. ‘Tio accommodate 
his disciples, no less then twelve monasteries were built 
in the vicinity, and were subject to his rule. But pres- 
ently he found new plots were laid against him; and 
withdrew to his celebrated retreat at Monte Cassino, near 
Naples, where he gave the definite and permanent form 
to the monastic life. A 

At Monte Cassino, he found a temple of Apollo, with 
pagan rites still practised, and a sacred grove. The grove 
he cut down; the temple he destroyed, and built an ora- 
tory to St. Martin. And, that there might be no com- 
plaint at the severity of his rule, he admitted none who 
did not first know fully the nature of the discipline, and 
bind himself by a deliberate vow. This vow made the 
basis of the monastic life; and was the one feature in 
which his rule differed essentially from any elsewhere or 
before. So far as discipline was concerned, it was meant 
to be a practicable rule, a mitigation of the extreme aus- 
terities of the East. But the vow was inexorable; the 
submission must be perfect. As a preparation for it, he 
established the noviciate, or probation. The applicant 
was received with the show of harshness and contempt. 
He lay four days at the gateway in neglect. When 
admitted, it was not on equal terms, but for a year’s trial. 
During the year a form of discipline was prescribed, and 
the whole rule read over at stated times. Each time he 
must give his deliberate assent ; and at the year’s end he 
was told lie was free to go. If he remained then, it was 

20% 
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under the perpetual and irrevocable three-fold vow, of 
Labor, Poverty and Obedience. 

Some of the eastern monasteries had attempted to 
adopt the system of labor, but without success. Benedict 
made it one of the essential parts of hisrule. Seven hours 
of work were required daily, besides study in the after. 
noon. The old and feeble, who could do nothing else, 
were set to copy manuscripts; and so preserved not only 
a host of religious works, but whole libraries of the an- 
cient authors. They had abundant leisure for it. One 
monk is mentioned, who spent his life in illuminating a 
single letter. Immense results came of this institution of 
labor. It not only rescued old authors from a destruc- 
tion they could hardly have escaped otherwise; but what 
was of even more account, it rescued labor from the deg- 
radation that ancient slavery had fixed upon it. It was 
the institution of free labor, voluntarily adopted, by a 
class of men high in the popular esteem. And its social 
value was thus inestimable. 

For their constitution, the monasteries combined elec- 
tion, free discussion and absolute obedience. ‘The abbot 
was chosen by the votes of the brotherhood. He was 
bound to consult them on all doubtful points; but, like a 
general-in-chief, his command thereafter was to be obeyed 
without question. ‘If the abbot commands what is im- 
possible for you,” said Benedict, ‘‘ remonstrate with him 
respectfully ; if he repeats the command, obey at any 
rate.” The monks should have no property. The name 
of it was an offence. They could not call their own, 
*‘ book, paper, pen or any thing.’ ‘Their diet was plain; 
meat was allowed only to the sick. ‘The hospital was 
more cared for than the refectory.” The monks were 
mostly simple laymen. Prayer and work were their 
method of education. Prayers were seven times a day. 
There were “ night vigils” at two in the morning, ‘ mat- 
ins” at sunrise, “thirds” in the forenoon, ‘sixths’”’ at 
noon, ‘‘nines” at three, ‘ vespers’’ at sunset, and 
‘‘completarium”’ at night; but in some monasteries they 
rose not to the vigils, and ‘‘ the night-bell was for the edi- 
fication of the pious in the neighborhood.’ Devotions 
were so atranged that the Psalter should be read through 
each week; ‘a task,” said Benedict, ‘‘ which our pious 
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ancestors accomplished every day.’ ‘We wish thus,” 
he said, “to institute a school for the service of the Lord, 
and trust we have included in it nothing harsh or painful ; 
but if there be any thing a little too severe, do not be 
alarmed and shun the way of salvation. At its begin- 
ning it is always narrow ; but by the progress of regular 
life and faith, the heart expands, and one runs with joy 
unspeakable in the way of God’s commands.” 

At Monte Cassino, Benedict lived for fifteen years, 
Before his death, his rule was established in every country 
in the west of Europe; and monasteries were founded 
in his name, bearing that form which made them of ines- 
timable value in the cause of civilization for the next five 
hundred years. His fame for sanctity was undiminished. 
Many miracles were ascribed to him; and among others 
it was told that a man threw down at the entrance of the 
monastery the dead body of his child, and refused to go 
till the prayers of the saint had restored it to life. It was 
said also that Totila, the humane and chivalrous Gothic 
king of Italy, who held out long against the armies of 
Justinian’s general, Belisarius, asked permission to visit 
him. He sent first an officer in his own royal robes, but 
Benedict knew the disguise, and said bring your master 
hither. Totila fell on his face on the ground in the pres« 
ence of the saint, and would not rise till four times bidden. 
Then Benedict foretold how he should be triumphant for 
ten years more and then fall in battle; and urged on him 
the duty of mercy and humanity, which Totila obeyed, 
being more merciful as a foe than the Romans as allies, 
when he became master of Naples. 

Benedict had an only sister, who had also taken the 
convent-vows. She used to visit him once a year, and 
they met in an appointed place not far from his abode. 
One day, when they had conversed till late towards night, 
she urged him to stay, that they might still speak till the 
morrow, of the joys of Paradise. ‘I cannot ;” said he, “I 
am not permitted to pass the night away from my brethren.”’ 
Then she covered her face with her hands, and prayed 
earnestly and with tears. Presently the sky, which had 
been clear, was overcast, and there came up such a tem- 
pest that he could not quit his shelter, and his sister’s wish 
was gratified. She knew that she should never see him 
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more. Three days after, he saw her spirit mount up like 
a dove, for her convent was within sight, and knew by 
that his sister was dead. So he sent and took her body, 
and laid it in his own tomb. And in the course of the 
same year, he had the tomb privately prepared, and an- 
nounced to one of the brethren that in six days his own 
end would come. And on the day foretold, he was borne 
to the chapel, where he partook of the sacraments, and 
died, at the age of sixty-three.® 

Benedict was not responsible for the evils inseparable 
from monastic life; but he has the great glory of its refor- 
mation, and of a large share of the good it effected. Its 
evils are very apparent: the withdrawing so much zeal, 
courage, devotion and religious principle, from active life, 
so as to be in a great measure spent in the desert, or per- 
verted into blind fanaticism, especially in the East: the 
hardening of the heart in this singular discipline of selfish 
seeking for salvation—-so that the gentler affections and 
humanities were crushed, and the monks became in after 
times the ready agents of the Inquisition; and the temp- 
tation to indolence, hypocrisy and self-indulgence, inevita- 
ble in this way of life, and calling for a periodical reform, 
For better or for worse, too, it contributed to increase the 
central power of the church; for in its jealous collisions 
with the bishops, it had first recourse to charters, then to 
the protection of kings, and afterwards of popes. These 
are among the evil or questionable influences of the mo- 
nastic institution. But its great uses, too, ought not to go 
unacknowledged. It formed a sort of “ church within the 
church,”’ giving vitality and power to the religious feeling, 
and affording an interior refuge for piety when the church 
itself became secularized. It came in to fill the widening 
space, and bridged over the gulf between the clergy and 
the common people—elevating the mass of men by some 
sort of education, receiving the poor and friendless to its 
asylum, and furnishing candidates ‘‘ more than fit” for 
the highest offices of the church. It trained and sent forth 
intrepid bands of missionaries, who planted their seats of 
discipline in the heart of the most barbarous tribes, and 
made frontier station of Christian civilizations. In more 
worldly matters, it improved agriculture, drained marshy 


9 A.D, 548, 
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land, reclaimed the waste, and made labor comparatively 
enlightened and free. “‘ Five-eighths of the towns of France 
are said to have been begun as monastic settlements. The 
ruins which still exist of these solitudes may give us an 
idea of the form of the desert-monuments. Almost always 
the abbey was built in the midst of a wild, gloomy forest, 
where the wolf howled; for the cities inspired not pious 
and melancholy thoughts: they took shelter on a hill, near 
a river-bank. There all the colony engaged in labor; 
cells arose side by side, without distinction,—a symbol of 
fraternity ; soon a portion of the forest fell under the axe, 
the monk-laborers laid out a little garden where they might 
raise pulse; the proudest among them, the noblest, the 
king’s sons, scorned not this kitchen-garden culture; .. . 
and the cells were built, one by one, like hives of bees, for 
there, said Agobard, was prepared the honey of prayer 
and study; high walls separated the monastery from the 
world, and made it as it were a city of God and a refuge 
from the passions of men.” It impressed men’s imagina- 
tion by the spectacle of a more strenuous virtue, and a 
rule of life more imposing than the round of domestic 
care and the practice of ‘piety at home.’”? Some have 
thought that effeminacy of mind and blind submission were 
were too much fostered by it; but it seems quite as rea- 
sonable to suppose that the discipline was needed as a 
protest against the turbulence and ferocity of an unsettled 
age; while the sort of courage it produced was of infinite 
service, both for its immediate work of rebuking violence 
and carrying the faith into the depth of barbarism, and 
for its ulterior influence, as affecting the growth of mind 
and character in the modern world. How important an 
element of society in the Middle Age, we may be seen in 
many instances. The fervid faith and strong will of Ben- 
edict were deeply stamped upon those times. A. 


10 Capefigue, “ Charlemagne.” 
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Art. XVIII. 


The King in Judgement.—A Sketch. 


The closing portion of Matthew xxv. has generally 
been denominated The Parable of the Sheep and Goats. 


Would it not more correctly be styled The Parable of the 
King in Judgement? The separation of the sheep and 


goats of a flock, appears to be introduced as merely a 
figure of the separation of the righteous and the wicked. 


No analogy of character, conduct, or destiny is expressed 


or assumed, on either hand; and the account is to be 


deemed a parable, for the reason that it is a scenic and 
not a literal representation, namely, of a judgement. 
The time of that judgement is clearly announced : 


“‘ when the Son of Man shall come in his glory . . . then 
shall he sit on the throne of his glory,” for judgement— 
plainly uniting the offices of king and judge. The ref- 


erence is to the commencement of Christ’s Kingdom, and 
not to its consummation. _ See Math. xvi. 27, 28; xxiv. 34, 


and preceding context; 2 Timo. iv. 1. Christ was to 
judge the quick and the dead at his appearing in his king- 
dom—namely, at the date of the establishment of Christi- 


anity after the finale abrogation of the state and religion 
of Judaism. The principle of that judgement, expressive 


of the peculiarity of the Christian kingdom, is set forth in 
the passage proposed for elucidation. 


Matthew xxiii. is a description of the character of the 
scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites—closing with mention 
of the national calamity in which they would shortly be 


overwhelmed. In that affair, Christ did not sit in judge- 


ment. It was “ immediately after the tribulation of those 


days,” that Christianity was established. Witness the 
descent of New Jerusalem after the judgement ending in 
the lake of fire and the second death, Rev. xx., xxi. In 
Daniel vii. the judgement was set, the books were opened, 


and the judgement was pronounced, previously to the 


coming in the clouds of heaven of one like unto the Son 
of Man, to whom was given a kingdom. 
The time and signs of the judgement hastening upon 
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the scribes and Pharisees, are set forth in Matthew xxiv. 
1—41 inclusive. Ali of the discourse that follows, to xxv. 
30, inclusive, relates to the disciples. ‘The parables of the 


servants, the virgins, and the talents, evidently have exclu- 
sive reference to those who were, or had been, professors 


of Christ’s religion. 'The apostates were to be involved 
in the doom of, and have their portion with, the hypocrites 
described in chap. xxiii. 


The separation of the faithful disciples from such as 
proved unfaithful, noted in those parables, is elsewhere 


expressed, as in the parable of the Sower. The harvest 
was the end of the [aion] world, or Jewish era. As the 
tares are gathered and burned in the fire, so the false pro- 


fessors should be ejected from the [outward] kingdom of 


heaven, and involved in that national calamity of the Jews, 


which is symbolized by a furnace of fire: ‘ there shall be 
wailing and gnashing of teeth,’’ Matt. xiii. 38——43. Com- 
pare the sentence last cited and xxiv. 51, xxv. 30. 


This separation of the false disciples and apostates from 
the true and faithful followers of Christ, was to take place 


at or about the period of Christ’s coming in or into his 
kingdom— in other words, at the establishment of Christi- 
anity in the earth. Hence Christ likened himself to a 


nobleman who went into a far country to receive a king- 
dom, and return; and who, when he returned, having 


received the kingdom, called his servants to account, Luke 
xix. 12, 14. This is the parable of the talents, parallel 
with Matt. xxv. 14. 


In the parable of the king in judgement, the disciples 
who had continued faithful to Christ and his cause, are 


represented as being in the kingdom into (or in) which 
Christ came as King and Judge; and the two.classes of 
persons designated as the righteous and the wicked, con- 


stitute two entirely distinct groups. Distinct from the 


unbelieving scribes and Pharisees—distinct from apostate 


professors of Christianity—distinct from believing disciples. 
It is clear that those on the right hand, were those who 
had been generous and hospitable to the faithful disciples 


in their mission of evangelization: those on the left hand 
were such as had neglected the disciples in their neeessi- 


ties. Christ is represented in the kingdom with those dis- 
ciples, and he mentions them as “ these my brethren.” 
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‘¢‘ Before him shall be gathered all nations, and he shall 
separate them.” Certainly not Jews and gentiles—for 
between these there had been a most distinctly marked 
separation since the callof Abram. Nor can the language 
be interpreted of nations, in any sense—for no nation 
consists of persons of the character described on either 
hand. Besides, the Greek pronoun (I have been assur- 
ed, not being learned in such matters) does not admit of 
a national application, but relates to individuals—such, 
namely, as acted in the premises by the movings of a 
kindly spirit, or failed to discharge the offices of human- 
ity toward the disciples. | 

As in the preceding parables, so in the one in review, 
the representation is scenic, and not to be interpreted liter- 
ally. ‘This gospel of the kingdom shall be preached in 
all the world [otkoumene] for a witness unto all nations ; 
and then shall the end come,’ Matt. xxiv. 14—that is, 
the end of the world [aion] previously mentioned. Not 
that all nations, all people, should be congregated in the 
literal presence of the Judge—but that all those among 
whom the gospel had been preached, should be invited 
into, or excluded from, the blessings of that gospel, accor- 
ding to the spirit they were of. 

Faith in Christ is not imputed to those on the right 
hand; and they are represented as being astonished when 
told that they had done good service to the king. ‘‘ Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, [here present in the kingdom with me] ye have 
done it unto me.”—So on the other hand, the opposite 
class were astonished—and the dialogue is the counter- 
part of the foregoing. They were not charged with lack 
or absence of faith in Christ, but with indifference to the 
claims of humanity. — 

I am not acquainted with such facts of history as would 
decide the kind of persons who increased the nucleus of 
the Christian church, or outward kingdom of heaven, after 
the overthrow of Jerusalem; but it will not be doubted 
that those persons only who were of a loving spirit could 
enter into the joys of Christianity. Love is the life of the 
soul, whether a man have or have not the knowledge of 
the true God; and such an one enters into aionion life 
when, by faith in Christ, he sees that divine principle 
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universally victorious in the consummation of Christ’s 
kingdom. 

He who has not that spirit of love, is far from the king- 
dom of heaven. Being far from its righteousness, he is 
destitute of its peace and joy. He wanders in aionion 
punishment, which is symbolized by aionion fire prepared 
for the adversary and his messengers. 

In this view, the parable of the King in Judgement cov- 
ers, in its principle, the entire scope of Christ’s kingdom. 
To treat of it as being restricted to the commencement of 
that kingdom, is about as wide of the mark as to apply it 
exclusively to the consummation. The principle dated 
with the era of Christianity, as contradistinguished from 
the arbitrary and sectarian tests of Judaism—and it rules 
throughout the progress of Christ’s mediation of grace 
and judgement of truth. A. C. T. 


Art. XIX. 


Different Administrations of Universalism. 


Every great truth is served by every order of mind; 
all peculiarities of genius and talent contributing to its 
developement or expression, after their own method of 
thought and survey. This fact dictates tolerance towards 
opposite methods of operation, when the same principle 
underlies the work, and the same spirit vitalizes it. By 
the statist, the orator, the chemist, the physician, the artist, 
—through many “ diversities of operations,” ‘ the same 
spirit’’ of devotion to Temperance has contributed to the 
collection and application of facts, and thus reached every 
faculty of man by reformative truth. After many classes 
in society were deeply moved, and converts from intem- 
perance were made by hundreds, the sailor was not really 
touched till Dr. Sewell’s plates of the human stomach, 
showing the effects of alcohol on the lining thereof, were 
presented to the sea-rover. That new instrumentality 

VOL. VIII. 21 
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marked a new era in the great cause of sobriety; and so 
has physiology added its convincing truths and demonstra- 
tions, drawing by its own peculiar force a class of the 
exposed, and the victims of intemperance, away from ruin. 
And so of every reform, in the state, or church, or in any 
department of social life. Every order of thought should 
have freedom to express itself; as we delight to read a 
hundred descriptions of the same work of art, or scene in 
nature, rejoicing in every new word that is given concern- 
ing it. Not by imitating the method of another, can we 
work best, but by selecting, as by instinct, that’ which will 
best enable us to work in our own way. David declined 
all armor, for his method of doing required unshackled 
limbs—freedom, giving that ease of movement by which 
the whole force of strength was thrown into the arm that 
whirled the sling with its smooth stone for the giant’s 
brow. Saul left David to his choice; so a real desire to 
see the monster of error killed, will tolerate diverse meth- 
ods of operation to a given end. 

We see this magnanimity beautifully exhibited in Moses, 
when the seventy were chosen to aid him, two of whom, 
perhaps for some legal reason, remained in the camp, 
and there prophesied.. The report came, by a young 
man, that Eldad and Medad were prophesying in the 
camp, and Joshua desired Moses to forbid them, fearing, 
perhaps, that they might there divide the authority with 
Moses. Bravely did this great soul answer: “ Enviest 
thou for my sake? Would God, that all the Lord’s peo- 
pe were prophets, that the Lord would put his spirit upon 
them.’ 

What an exhibition of the same genuine tolerance was 
given when the other seventy were chosen by our Saviour, 
and two of them came to him, saying, ‘‘ Master, we saw 
one casting out devils in thy name, and he followeth not 
us; and we forbad him, because he followeth not us. But 
Jesus said, forbid him not: for there is no man which 
shall do a miracle in my name, that can lightly speak evil 
of me. For he that is not against us is on our part. For 
whosoever shall give you a cup of water to drink in my 
name, because ye belong to Christ, verily I say unto you, 
he shall not lose his reward.”* To have devils cast out— 


1 Numb. xi. 29. ® Mark ix, 38—41; Luke ix. 49, 50, 
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to have souls brought to the right use and enjoyment of 
their own minds, was the great end in view. But there 
is frequently seen a disposition on the part of Christians to 
permit the evil possession to remain, rather than have it 
exorcised by any other method than their own. The first 
question is not, “‘ Doth he speak reverently of Christ ? 
Does he really exorcise?” but rather, ‘* Will he follow 
us 2” 

What a toleration of diverse methods of thought and 
doing was exhibited in that array of apostles that encom- 
passed Jesus! What various planets within the attractive 
influence of “the Sun of Righteousness!” ‘What Chris- 
tian, of contemplative mood and comprehensive inquiry, 
has not loved to study the variety of character, quantity, 
and quality of thought and feeling, shown in the twelve ? 
It should seem that the Saviour chose them for their 
unlikeness, that his truth might, through their diversities 
of presentation, be conveyed more fully to the many-sided 
tastes and needs of the world. We see in that group that 
attended his walks, or that lined the board at the last sup- 
per, the guileless, unimpassioned Philip, the modest face 
of Matthew, the fervent Simon, the dogmatic Thomas, the 
impulsive, enthusiastic, fitful Peter, and the serene, medi- 
tative John. 

This accommodation to mental peculiarities, drawing out 
the best resources of each individual for the maintenance 
and propagation of ‘the truth as it is in Jesus,” is seen 
in the distinct individuality of character in all the princi- 
pal ‘“ fellow-workers unto the kingdom of God,” in the 
apostolic age. The discussions and the strifes, the separ- 
ations and the unions, among the Christians themselves, 
have an attraction to us on this account, showing that 
there was nothing arbitrary in the moulding of the pecu- 
liar type to which the individual conformed. The calling 
and the doings of the first Council; the contention so 
sharp between Paul and Barnabas; the withstanding of 
Peter by Paul at Antioch, ‘ face to face, before them all ;” 
the scenes in the Corinthian chureh in contrast with the 
Philippian, and other graphic pictures of scenes and char- 
acters in the struggle of Christianity with Judaism, Gre- 
cian philosophy, and Roman barbarism, contribute to show 
“ the diversities of gifts’? in union with “ the same spirit ;” 
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the “differences of administrations” with ‘ the same Lord” 
served ; and the “diversities of operations’? while it was 
‘the same God which worked all in all.’”’? Little is 
the wisdom of that mind which can ponder these things, 
without seeing that the duty, success, and happiness of 
every Christian lie in obeying his own aptitude for useful- 
ness, working after that method and by those instrumen- 
talities which best fit his working powers. Slavish imita- 
tion is death to the highest excellence of which the man is 
capable. Distrust of one’s own powers prevents the “ more 
excellent way” from being speedily opened. ‘Timid def- 
erence to others is oftentimes as injurious to the advance- 
ment of truth as an over self-reliance. To hold back, as 
Elihu did, is well, limited, as he limited the deference, to 
the aged and wise; but like him, while we acknowledge 
that ‘days should speak, and multitudes ‘of years should 
teach wisdom,” we ought also to feel that out of our own 
soul, our own convictions, we should speak in the fitting 
time, remembering ‘there is a spirit in man; and the 
inspiration of the Almighty giveth them understanding.” 4 
It is this remembrance that has made a single soul, stand- 
ing solitary in the greatness of some new truth, more 
potential than the powers of church and state he confront- 
ed. It is this remembrance that has given patience and 
strength, comfort and reliance, and, through these, effi- 
ciency to serve God nobly, to the young man in the church 
when the fathers cried heresy, when, to their dim sight, 
some glorious truth assumed a spectral shape. Seeing in 
vision all the variety of offices in the church, and the 
different gifts essential to fitness for those offices, Paul 
said, “‘ But the manifestation of the Spirit is given to 
every man to profit withal.”> That is, the inworking of 
truth, whatever the endowment, or talent, or gift, of the 
person, can be shown by what is done, each contributing 
to the usefulness of the church in its appropriate functions, 
as the medium of redeeming truth for the world. The 
utility of all the gifts, justified the variety; the greater the 
richness of any one gift, the higher its reach of usefulness ; 
as the silver bell may call all the aid needed at some 
emergency, while the crash from the cathedral tower may 
be needed to alarm the town. ‘To see the harmony of the 


31 Cor, xii. 4—7. 4Job xxxii. 5—10, 51 Cor. xii. 7° 
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different parts allotted to Christians in the church, was 
the call of the apostle to the contending Corinthians; for 
this would quiet the volatile, delighted with their promin- 
ence ; give the obscure the remembrance that God’s eye 
was on efficiency, not place; while in the contentment of 
use, all would patiently and persistently labor, that there 
might be “ no schism in the body.” 

But, how forgetful of all this the church has been! Ec- 
clesiastical history abounds with proofs of this neglect. 
To magnify differences, to put the least possible favorable 
construction on another’s argument or method of doing, 
and to deny practically the possibility of a unity of ideas 
beneath seeming contradictions, has been the pest of every 
department of the church in alltime. It exhibits littleness 
of mind, wherever it is seen, and the old story, that Apollo 
rewarded a sharp-eyed critic who pointed out all the de- 
fects in a book and said nothing of its beauties, with a bag 
of chaff that had carefully been culled from the wheat, is a 
fine symbol of the reward this intolerant and carping spirit 
always receives. ‘It was once my privilege,” says Tuck- 
erman, in his *‘ Optimist,” “to walk through a renowned 
repository of art, with a man of genius. I had scrutinized 
the various objects there preserved, with companions of 
less calibre, who evidently prided themselves upon detect- 
ing discrepancies of style and errors of execution. My new 
cicerone, on the contrary, designated beauties in works, 
which, as wholes, are held in light estimation, and was 
continually directing my attention to the lesser excellencies 
of the more celebrated productions. ‘This was the genuine 
spirit of noble criticism. Broad views are as naturally 
taken by gifted men, as limited ones by those of subor- 
dinate intelligence.” To walk through a hall of art under 
such guidance is something for which to be greatly thank- 
ful! but to have a like nobleness of spirit in criticising 
the works of faith, the manifestations of the same devo- 
tion to truth through various gifts, is equally.a proof of 
moral greatness. A manufacturer of organs, whose chief 
direct employment was the tuning of the instruments, 
remarked to a friend of ours, that he was not aware until 
he heard Jenny Lind, what an effect his business had had 
upon him. The perfection of her precision of tone so rapt 
his spirit in delight that he found, from his reflections, that 
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he had been so in the habit of looking out for discords, 
that he had lost all wish for even excellent singing,~-so 
prompt was the ear to detect an error intone. Jenny 
Lind answered the full demand. But when shall he who 
is constantly exercising his critical abilities to detect defi- 
ciencies, find the perfect harmony between the conception 
and expression of Universalism, in its vast comprehensive- 
ness! There is a time to use the telescope, as it is, as well 
as to criticise its defects and demand improvements. 

It is worthy of remark, that while some Universalists 
are ever ready to quote from history the names and hon- 
ors of all those who have, in any form, advocated the ulti- 
mate redemption of our race, they are irritated and made 
fretful by every method of administering the same great 
truth, in their own times, that does not agree with their 
favorite way. They are ready to impute every low and 
unworthy motive, as though the fact was clear, that a 
less direct prominence of the letter of Universalism could 
only arise from a want of moral boldness. Why are they 


so tolerant of the dead, and so severe upon the living, 
who differ in method of expression from them? They 
want the attraction which comes from an historical array 
of names in all departments of critical thought; and 
from every method by which Universalism has been ap- 
proached, or advocated, they see that some new phase of 
truth has been brought to light; and why. not see that 
the variety of minds now active in oyr body, are to be 
valued for the same ends, and their codperation desired ? 


The platform of our fathers was broad,—he was a Uni- 


versalist who apprehended, as a certainty in the purposes 
of God, universal salvation. "We have been jealous of 
every attempt to limit that definition ; we have protested, 


times without number, against definitions fashioned for us, 


and only including classes ; and however various have been 
the names men have taken to themselves, we have recog- 
nized their Universalism ;—as the water of the sea is the 
same, though it may have different names, from the shores 


it washes. If we accept in history, surely we should 
accept in the present, any and every administration of 


Universalism ; encouraging, rather than choking, the apti- 
tude for the utterance of the love of God seen in the 
perfect end. 
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Where Universalism is believed, and is withheld from 
politic motives, we send no apology of ours. The cow- 
ardice of such souls is, to us, unspeakable ; and we always 
admired the noble answer of the old minister, who, when 
told that it was thought by some that he was a believer 
in Universalism, though he did not preach it, answered, 
‘‘ Sir, if I believed Universalism, I have too much humanity 
to withhold it from the people.” To believe in the grand 
end of sin and suffering, to recognize intellectually the 
complete redemption in Christ, and as a matter of mere 

olicy to withhold it from the world, is high treason against 
God. He who would permit a people among whom he 
was living, to have a less worthy idea of his earthly father 
than the truth of things justified, without protesting against 
it, would merit the highest censure ;—what shall we say 
of him who permits this in reference to his heavenly Fa- 
ther! Just in proportion as a man voluntarily keeps back 
the highest truth, by giving it only a vague expression, a 
half utterance, an apologetical expression, he is a coward ; 
and many such an Ananias has been rewarded with com- 
plete deadness of soul. But let us be just. Let us not 
consider that expression of Universalism which makes its 
reliance on the spirit of what is said, rather than upon 
the letter, as a hireling of the truth, or designed to win 
over others to a less dogmatic statement of doctrine, or 
textual defence of the truth. Leet us rather see in it a dif- 
ferent habitude of thought, a peculiar culture, a mind pur- 
suing the same end with us, in its own way and by its 
own method. Let us rejoice that here is freshness,—no 
imitation, no leaning that increases weakness, no sur- 
render of individual freedom. We go to all lengths in 
demanding brave explicitness, when there is a profession 
of uttering convictions. _ But lightly to question the real- 
ity of the zeal and devotion of a co-worker, to talk by inu- 


endoes, and suggestions of treason in the camp, is moral 
baseness, and proof of littleness of mind. 

There is a Universalism which is an impression,—“‘ a 
longing for perfected harmony in the universe,””—a senti- 


ment without which life loses its moral significance, God 
his perfection, nature its prophecy of good. It is an all- 
pervading feeling ; it goes with the soul into every realm 
of thought ; and when the believer is asked for his reason 
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why he believes so much, he can only answer, as in the 
touching case of him who was probed by the man of sub- 
tile reasoning, as to the internal evidence that proved his 


Bible true, 
“The terms of disputative art 


Had never reached his ear,— 
He laid his hand upon his heart, 
And only answered, ‘Here.’” 


This meets us everywhere in the loftiest and truest poe- 
try. It comes freshening the thoughts that have become 


cold and damp and languid amid the dull haunts of the 
desponding recluse, and triumphs as in the ‘*‘ Two Voices’’ 
in the soul of 'Tennyson——the one 


“ So heavenly-toned, that in that hour, 
From out my sullen heart a power 


Broke, like the rainbow from the shower, 
To feel, although no tongue can prove, 
That every cloud, that spreads above 
And veileth love, itself is love.” 


And so, in the mournful music of “In Memoriam,” there 
is an undertone of exquisite sweetness, telling that in the 


saddest hour of most perplexing questionings, he can call 


“To what I feel is Lord of all, 
And faintly trust the larger hope.” 


There is a Universalism which is a philosophy. It 
takes the great facts of history, and induces from them 


the law of human progress, the steady advancement of 
man towards truth and love, and witnesses that all the 
elect in the various ages, who stand out from the masses 


by reason of their superior genius, were made great 
for the good of the whole race. “ God in history,’”the 


God whose goodness is so clearly revealed in nature, and 
who makes successive dispensations of revealed truth but 
a series of moral discipline,—is the great fact on which 


this Universalism is built. It is maintained by all the 
strivings of the soul after social unity, and all the prophe- 


cies of * the good time coming.”’ 
There is a Universalism which has for its basis the sim- 
ple fact, that nothing else is adequate to the tenor of the 


Scriptures, the spirit of the Bible. There is a greatness, 
an efficiency, therein ascribed to divine grace in its oppo- 
sition to sin, which can find no fit expression in any view 
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of the ultimate issues of the mediation of Christ which 
limits the extent of redemption. Nowhere can it recog- 
nize sin as in the ascendant, but where sin aboundeth, 


race doth much more abound, and this abounding of 


grace shall finally make God “all in all,” in the highest 


sense of moral conquest. It deals but little with textual 
criticism ; it has no rules of interpretation for the prophe- 
cies ; but if any difficulties, any hard questions, spring from 
the letter that kills, the spirit of the Bible at once makes 


alive; it comes to the affections and sympathies,—as the 


clear sunshine and the odorous air of the spring-time 
quiet the agitated nerves of the invalid, removing gloomy 
fancies and bringing the soul face to face with God. 


There is a Universalism that has its dogmatic form as - 
it speaks of the great facts of divine sovereignty, human 


freedom, moral agency, and collateral subjects, and taking 
the admitted premises furnished by natural theology, in 
reference to the perfections of God, it shows that Uni- 


versalism alone presents ultimate results which vindicate 
those perfections, and agree in character with the principles 


which are contended for as the glory of the divine govern- 


ment. It can submit to any amount of mystery and 
seeming evil in the processes of the operations of the divine 
government towards ultimate results, but it cannot find 


any vindication of God in view of evil made permanent, 
and disaster eternal. If it be said that it is presumptuous 


for a man to reason of what ‘would be right or wrong for 
God to do, and that to reason of ultimate results is beyond 
the province of any faculty of man, the only answer that 


seems to be required is, we must judge a case by its . 


effect; to confide in God, we must first confide in the 
faculties by which he is apprehended, and by which proofs 


of his existence are weighed;’?® and so with proofs of 
any perfection claiming our reverence and our love. 


But this Universalism has also an exegetical or textual 
phase, It ‘ magnifies his word above all his name” ‘— 


his word is more eloquent than his works—the one 1s the 
revelation of form, but the other of speech. ‘* The word 
is a more animated and intelligible, a more sublime 
expression of spirit, than the mute work; and if God 


would permit himself not only to be sought but found, he 


6 Channing: “ Moral Argument against Calvinism.” 7 Psl. cxxxviii. 2. 
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must needs manifest himself through the word. Hence 
the immeasurable importance of the word for the religious 
life, which is acknowledged by almost every religion.” — 
‘‘'The manifestation of Christ became the perfect revela- 
tion of the divine, only by the fact, that action was added 
to the word.”—‘In Christ we look upon God with 
unveiled face, as God looks upon us with the full glance 
of grace and love.’”® The Bible, therefore, becomes a 
matter of exceeding interest, and exegetical and textual 
criticism seem justified on the same ground that requires 
them in discovering a character by his writings and the 
record of his deeds. This last form of Universalism 


regards the Scriptures as declaratory, where nature is but 
prophetical or inferential; it refers to the Bible not merely 


with the expectation of meeting the spirit with which it 
has walked amid the works of God, but it anticipates the 
recognition there of clear, definite, positive testimony con- 


cerning the great result, and it finds the blessing. The 
word that is ‘‘nigh thee, in thy mouth, and in thine 


heart,” is here preached, and like a master work of com- 
position, that lays the foundation, and builds thought on 
thought, and expression upon expression, so that more and 
more beautiful and imposing becomes the great argument, 
so this form of Universalism recognizes the revelation of 
the mind of God in the Bible. 

How different must be the administrations of Universal- 
ism, as a great idea, thus variously, developed in the 
minds of believers! But to every administration of it we 
give welcome! all of them have their peculiar beauty, 
power, efficacy. We need them all. Human nature is 
such a many-sided thing that the light must approach it 
on all sides to get a complete reflection. If feeling or 
intellect be predominant, imagination or reason the most 
active, the comprehensiveness of the truth can give the 
application needed. And as every talent, after its own 
method and order, works in all the church of the faithful, 
the redemption of man will be promoted by the “ sancti- 
fication of the spirit and belief of the truth.” 

While around us, on all sides, there are indications cf 
an era of rational investigation into the claims of all 
forms of Christianity, and human nature, in the variety of 


8 Christian Examiner, vol. xxi., pp. 3889—92. 
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its gifts and the diversities of its operations, is more recog- 
nized in the discussions of ‘the theology of the intellect 
and the theology of the feelings,” let us be tolerant in 
reference to all the administrations of what is to us the 
highest and best form of gospel truth. Let us be faithful 
to our conviction, our aptitude for usefulness; ready to 
see promises of new light at any point, giving hospitality 
to any visitor from glory, whatever the costume he wears, 
and working as fellow laborer unto a great end, confident 
that a good time for pure Christianity 7s coming, only pre- 
figured in the brightness of the first coming of Christ, 
when 


‘God shone upon the nations. In the West 
The owl-like Druid saw the brightening rays, 
And muffling his gray robes across his breast, 
Strode like a phantom from the coming blaze. 
Old Odin, throned amid the polar haze, 
Heard the shrill cry of Vala on the blast, 


And glancing southward with a wild amaze, 
Saw God’s bright banner o’er the nations ¢ 
Then to his dim old halls retreated far and fast !” 


H. B=WN, 


Arr. XX. 
The Man, Calvin. 


It is not our purpose in this paper to discuss the doc- 
trines of Calvin, but to portray the man; to give the 
characteristics of his mind, and to unfold the qualities of 
his heart. 

Our sources of information are Calvin’s own works, 
and the biographies of Dyer and Henry. 

Not without apprehension do we speak of a man who 
has been the subject of so much controversy. Almost 
every mind is prejudiced, either for or against him. After 
the lapse of nearly three centuries, sects gather around 
him with all the weapons of spiritual warfare,—some to 
destroy, others to ied, With some, to say any thing 
against him, is the next thing to committing the unpardon- 
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able sin; with others, to say any thing in his favor, is an 
irreparable offence against humanity. One party has 
regarded him as almost an exception to the total depravity 
of the race, as the only preacher of doctrines entirely 
sound, since the days of St. Paul, as the first and most 
exalted in the precious army of the elect ; another party 
sometimes talk as though they regarded him as a solitary 
exception to the principle of universal salvation. Jona- 
than Edwards, one of the greatest minds that New Eng- 
land has ever produced, revered him, as a devout Cath- 
olic does his patron saint. Dr. Channing, one of the 
gentlest souls that ever breathed, and never accused even 
by his opponents of prejudice, lost his temper only when 
speaking of John Calvin. In fact, no man has ever been 
so loved, and hated,—so followed, and shunned,—so 
praised, and defamed,—so warmly defended, and hotly 
assailed, as the reformer and theologian of Geneva. 

It is high time to abandon a sectarian point of view, to 
rise above partisan feeling, and to judge of Calvin also in 
the calm light of history ; for misrepresentation and preju- 
dice can benefit no man, and no cause. 

In order to draw the portrait of Calvin with any degree 
of accuracy; in order to understand the object of his 
ambition, and his influence on the Reformation, it is neces- 
sary to have in mind the chief events of his external life. 

Calvin was born at Noyon in Picardy, on the 10th of 
July, 1509. Of his childhood we know but little. Un- 
like Luther, he was surrounded in early life by gentle influ- 
ences, and was instructed with care. His earliest studies 
were in his native town, at the Collége des Capettes, 
and at the age of fourteen, in 1523, he went to the high 
school of Paris. Weare told that at’first, he was destined 
by his father for the church. Through paternal influ- 
ence, he was appointed to a chaplaincy in the cathedral 
of Noyon at twelve, and at eighteen obtained the living 
of Martenille, although he had received only the tonsure. 
By the direction of his father, however, he soon left 
divinity for law, yet continued to preach occasionally. 
For the study of jurisprudence, he repaired to the univer- 
sity of Orleans, but the larger portion of his time was 
employed with theology. How long he remained is 
uncertain, He got there some knowledge of the reform 
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doctrines, and acquired so much reputation as a law 
scholar, that he was consulted on the case of Henry 
Eighth’s divorce. He went from Orleans to the university 
of Bourges, to finish his legal studies. At that place he 
was confirmed in protestant principles by Wolmar, a 
learned German with whom he studied Greek. After 
leaving the university, he devoted himself to preaching 
the doctrines of the Reformation instead of practising law. 
Calvin lost his father in 1532, and returned to Paris to fit 
himself thoroughly for the ministry. In the corrupt capi- 
tal of France, he preached to the dissenters in their secret 
meetings, and published Seneca’s ‘“‘ De Clementia,” to 
shame the king and the ecclesiastical authorities out of their 
principles of persecution. He wrote a sermon for Nicholas 
Cop, the rector of the Sorbonne, the doctrines of which 
made it necessary for both the writer and the preacher to 
leave the city. Calvin fled to Noyon, disposed of his 
benefice, and lead for a season a wandering life. He 
went to different places, met some learned men, made the 
acquaintance of the queen of Navarre, and returned to 
Paris in 1533. In 1534, Calvin received from Servetus a 
challenge for a disputation, and published his “ Psycho- 
pannychia,” the object of which was to disprove the Ara- 
bian notion that the soul sleeps after leaving the body 
until the day of judgement. At Paris an unfortunate 
circumstance caused a new persecution of the reformers, 
and with others, Calvin fled to Basle, where he became 
acquainted with some distinguished German scholars, 
commenced the study of Hebrew, published his “ Insti- 
tutes of the Christian Religion,” and wrote a preface to 
Olivetan’s Bible. Early in 1536, Calvin went to the court 
of Ferrara, in Italy. He shortly returned to Noyon, to 
receive the estate of a deceased brother, but soon left his 
native place forever. In the summer of 15386 he arrived 
at Geneva, intending to stay one night, but was retained 
by the enthusiastic reformer Farel. He labored there 
with the dissenters and was banished with Farel in 1538. 
He went to Basle, which he left precipitately in Septem- 
ber of the same year for a charge at Strasburgh. In 
1539, Calvin attended the diet at Frankfort, where he first 
met Melancthon. In the same year he published a new 
edition of his ‘“ Institutes,” a commentary on St. Paul’s 
VOL. VIII. 22 
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Epistle to the Romans, and an answer to the attack of 
Cardinal Sadolet. Soon after, he attended the diets at 
Hagenau, Worms, and Ratisbon, and married the con- 
verted widow of an Anabaptist. By the earnest solicita- 
tion of the inhabitants of Geneva, he returned in triumph 
to that city in 1541, where he remained till his death on 
the 27th of May, 1564. In Geneva, he was head of the 
church, and the leading spirit in the state, nearly a quarter 
of acentury. During his ministry, he published in suc- 
cession, his * Liturgy ;” a tract de Reformanda Ecclesia ; 
tracts against the Anabaptists and Libertines; tracts 
against the Micodemites ; a translation of Melancthon’s loci; 
commentaries on St. Paul; tracts against astrology and 
the interim ; a tract de Scandalis ; a commentary on,Isaiah, 
first dedicated to Edward VI., afterwards to queen Eliza- 
beth; a book against the heretic Servetus ; and a tract on 
predestination. These and his other works, together with 
his correspondence, were sufficient to fill seven folio vol- 
umes. He helped frame the code of civil law, and was 
engaged in every local enterprize. Such is the frame- 
work of his life, and within it we must put a picture of 
the man. 

The name of Calvin is associated with those of Luther, 
Melancthon, Erasmus, Zwingle, Cranmer, and others. In 
point of influence and greatness, he was not the least 
among the heroic souls of the seventeenth century. 
Those were the perilous times of revolution, when strong 
men were eddied to the surface in the bending current of 
human history. Life was not then spent in academic 
groves, but on the wild battle field of contending princi- 
ples. The devotee of thought was obliged to meditate 
while pursued by the blood-hounds of persecution, to 
study while oppressed with cares, to contemplate the 
character of Deity while jostled by a mob, as Cesar 
counted the stars in the thick of battle. In those times, 
Calvin made himself felt, and left his mark on the annals 
of the world. There was not a busier brain among those 
brave leaders of the Reformation than his. He had his 
work to do, and performed it according to the valor and 
wisdom that were in him. 

One of the most prominent characteristics of Calvin 
was his devotion to study. He had no mercy on his 
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brain, from beginning to end of his life. When at the 
university of Orleans, after the labors of the day he 
would spend half the night in study, and meditate upon 
it in the, morning instead of sleeping. In that manner, he 
laid up a vast store of learning, but so injured his consti- 
tution that his life afforded him but little enjoyment. 
Such was his scholarship that, when any of the professors 
were absent, he was called upon to take their chairs. 
He wrote Latin as though it were his mother tongue, read 
Greek and Hebrew, acquired an accurate knowledge of 
the law, ‘studied the Scriptures, searched the writings of 
the fathers, exhausted the learning of his times, confuted 
astrologers, wrote commentaries, corresponded with the 
great scholars of his age, preached, lectured, and gave 
to the world the result of profound meditation in new 
systems of theology. And all this devotion to study was 
exhibited in the midst of many perils, under pecuniary 
embarrassments, while watching the forces of popery, 
while carrying out his notions of ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, against many obstacles, while rebuking his neigh- 
bors, and quarrelling with other great reformers. In a 
very few cases, do we have, in our times, any such cleri- 
cal examples of devotion to learning, and of thorough 
scholarship. 

Calvin was more than a scholar; he was a thinker. 
A man may be able to repeat all history, may have in his 
single head all science, and on his tongue all languages, 
and yet so far as intellectual force is concerned, be of 
little more account than the hopper of a mill. Reflective 
power alone moves the world of mind. Calvin was a 
man of original thought. His “ Institutes of the Christian 
Religion,” were published when he was but twenty-six, 
and the vigor of logic displayed in the work is not surpas- 
sed in any modern system of metaphysics. The preface, 
in the form of a dedication to Francis I., is as astonish- 
ing as the treatise itself. There is nothing that will com- 
pare with it in literature, with the exception of de Thou’s 
preface to his history, and the preface of Casaubon to 
Polybius. His logical understanding was naturally vig- 
orous, and was strengthened by his study of jurisprudence. 
Calvin’s exegetical style is the most admirable to be 
found among all commentators. It is marked by clear- 
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ness, precision, and brevity. Such was the logical ex- 
actness of his mental operations, that inadvertently the 
same conclusions upon the same subjects were formed at 
different periods of his life. Scaliger says, “ it is wonder- 
ful that, though he wrote so much, he never made any 
retractions.”” It was not necessary for him to use his 
memory in order to be consistent. No one who has care- 
fully read the writings of Calvin, will dispute Beza’s esti- 
mate of his powers. ‘‘ His memory was almost incred- 
ible, insomuch that he would immediately recognize 
persons whom he had seen but once, and that many years 
previously. When employed in dictating, he would 
resume the thread of his discourse without being prompt- 
ed, after having been interrupted for several hours; and 
though overwhelmed with business, he never forgot any 
thing appertaining to his office. His judgement was so 
exact, that it often bore the appearance of prophecy ; nor 
do I remember an instance of any one having been mis- 
led who followed his advice. He was sparing of his 
words, and despised what is called eloquence. Yet he 
was any thing but an unskilful writer; and though his 
works are more voluminous than those of any author in 
the memory of ourselves or of our fathers, yet no theo- 
logian has existed, whose style is characterized by greater 
purity, force, and judgement. His youthful studies, and 
a natural acuteness of intellect, strengthened by habits of 
dictating, made him never at a loss for weighty and 
apposite language, and he wrote very much as he spoke. 
Retaining to the last the doctrine which he had taught in 


his youth, he had no retractions to make; a thing that 

can be affirmed of but few theologians of our age.” 
Calvin was entirely wanting in imagination. He 

attempted to write poetry but once, and the result of his 


effort does not make us regret that he left wooing the muse. 
At Worms he grew enthusiastic, and wrote a Latin song 


of triumph, consisting of about 130 elegiac lines. In it 
the victory of the Redeemer over the Catholics is described 
with logical sentences drawn up in the rank and file of 


verse, Upon those points where all the world grows 
poetical, Calvin was perfectly cool. He fell in love and 


married, in a way altogether logical. ‘Too much engaged 
to devote time to the business personally, he left the mat- 
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ter to his friends, as a man would send an agent to buy 
a piece of furniture or a house. He merely gave instruc- 
tion as to the kind and quality of article he wanted. Lest 
any one may think that imagination is taxed for this 
description, I will give a short extract from one of Calvin’s 
letters to his friend Farel. “I will speak,” he says, 
‘‘more plainly about marriage. . . . I beseech you 
ever to bear in mind what I seek for in a wife. I am not 
one of your mad kind of lovers who doat even upon faults 
when once they are taken by the beauty of a person. 
The only beauty that entices me is that she be chaste, 
obedient, humble, economical, patient, and that there be 
hopes that she will be solicitous about my health. If 
therefore you think it expedient that I should marry, 
bestir yourself, lest somebody else anticipate you. But if 


you think otherwise, let us drop the subject altogether.” 
Another such letter,: upon such a subject, has probably 
never been written. It was binding Cupid fast to an 
Alpine glacier, as the ancients bound Prometheus to the 
Caucasian rocks, 

This want of imagination will account for many imper- 
fections in Calvin’s. estimate of individuals and things. 
He was unable to understand the world as a whole, 
humanity as a whole, Scripture as a whole. Divine poe- 
try and divine philosophy are mingled throughout the 


Bible. No mind was ever better fitted for measuring a 
system of philosophy, for detecting flaws in ratiocination, 
than Calvin’s. There was no logical proposition in the 
Scriptures, the meaning of which he could not grasp, the 
force of which he could not comprehend. He liked Paul, 
for Paul abounds in reasoning. But in the various Epis- 
tles of the great apostle of the Gentiles, there are poetic 
passages which the logic of Calvin could not fathom. 
Here and there is sprinkled the diamond-dust of imagina- 


tion, through which the Deity is reflected to feeling and 


sentiment, but Calvin’s eye was not made to behold the 
colors of the rain-bow. e gave a literal interpretation 
of poetic passages, and therefore missed the right mean- 
ing. In many parts of God’s word there is a spiritual 


meaning, that can no more be trapped in a logical form of 


expression, than the sun-light can be shut ina room by 
closing the blinds. 
22% 
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To pass from intellectual to moral qualities, Calvin was 
a sincere worshipper of God, from his earliest years, 


His mother was devotional, almost to an unhealthy degree. 
He seems to have inherited his mother’s constitution. 


He was also true to his convictions. “When the path of 
fortune was open before him, he espoused the cause of 


the Reformation, for better or for worse, when many 4 


brave heart was despairing, when the spirit of persecution 
was alive. He never compromised his principles, either 


through fear of danger, or hope of reward. 
Those who reproach Calvin with avarice, know but 


little of the man. A Cterman lady of noble birth and 


ample fortune, was proposed to him for marriage. The 
friends of the lady were favorable, but Calvin declined, 
because she was unacquainted with French, and he feared 


that she might think too much of her birth, He once 
said "If I cannot persuade certain persons during my 


life-time, that Iam no lover of money, at least it will be 
proved at my death.’”? "When he was thirty years of age, 
he was reduced to such straits that he was obliged to sell 


his library. From a letter to Myconius we learn that a 
certain man called on him at Strasburg to borrow half-a- 


crown. His funds, from the sale of his books, were com- 
pletely exhausted, and this paltry sum was borrowed to 
lend to one by whom he got completely cheated. If he 


had ambition, love of money did not lie at its roots. 
When he returned in triumph to his church in Geneva, 


his salary was fixed at fifty dollars in money, twelve 


strikes of corn, and two casks of wine. This was not 
enough to satisfy an avaricious man, although money was 
worth much more then than it is now. 


The greatest defect of Calvin’s character was the 
moroseness of his temper. In one of his letters he says: 


‘¢ Wicked men, knowing my irritability, have endeavored 
to exhaust my patience by frequently exciting my anger 
in various ways,’’ Beza, one of Calvin’s personal friends 


and warm admirers, said; ‘“ From temperament, he was 


somewhat prone to anger, a failing which was increased 


by the laborious life he lead.’”? Many of his tracts written 
against opponents, are filled with bitter expressions. He 
once wrote so severely to Melancthon, that even that mild- 


est of all the reformers tore up his letter, He quarrelled 
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with neighboring ministers, with the government of Gene- 
va, and with the people. The ingenuity of his friends 


has been taxed to defend him from the charge of revenge. 
It is unnecessary to describe at length the trial and burn- 
ing of Servetus. Before that unfortunate man went to 


Geneva, Calvin wrote to his friend Farel, in the follow- 
ing language: ‘ Servetus wrote to me lately, and accom. 


panied his letter with a volume of his insanities, adding 
a thrasonical boast, that I should see some wonderful and, 
as yet, unheard of things. He offers to come hither if I 


will allow him. But I am unwilling to give any pledge ; 


for if he does come, and my authority be of any avail, I 
will never suffer him to depart alive.’? When Servetus 
was living at Vienna, as a physician, he published his 
book in which the Trinity was attacked. The publication 
was anonymous; for its heretical doctrines would have 


endangered the author’s life, if he were known. The 


inquisitors at Vienna received information from a resident 
of Geneva in regard to the authorship of the book. The 
strongest testimony of Servetus’ guilt passed from the 


hands of Calvin, through another, to the papal authorities, 
This testimony was manuscript sent to Calvin, some notes 


on the margin of one of Calvin’s works, and various 
letters. ‘These were sent, either by the direction of Cal- 
vin, by his permission, or without his knowledge. Some 
say that he planned the whole affair, others say that the 


papers were obtained without informing him for what 
purpose they were to be used. ‘To settle the question is 


impossible. Servetus made his escape from Vienna, and 
put up at an inn in Geneva. "When the officers of the 
Inquisition were on his track, where could he stop but in 


a city of reformers. He was on foot and alone, and was 
intending soon to pursue his journey, Calvin said ina 


letter to Sulzer: ‘‘ At length, having come hither in an 
evil hour, one of the Syndics, at my instance, ordered him 
to be imprisoned.”” "Whether Calvin had much or little 


influence in the state, has no bearing upon the moral 


question. He used his influence, more or less, against 


Servetus. During the progress of the trial, Servetus 
asked for counsel. Ina ‘‘ Representation and Articles,’’ 
sent by Calvin into court, the following passage occurs: 


‘‘ For who, it is asked, is he who could or would assist him 
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in such impudent lies, and horrible statements? not to 
mention that it is forbidden by law, and was never yet 
seen, that such suborners should have the benefit of an 
advocate. Beside, there is not a single grain of inno- 
cence apparent to justify the intervention of a counsel.” 
Calvin had an interview with Servetus on the morning of 
the day of his execution. Speaking of that interview, 
Calvin said: ‘‘ When 1 perceived that my advice and 
exhortations were of no avail, I was not willing to be 
wiser than my Master allows; and following the rule of 
St. Paul, departed from a self-condemned heretic, who 
bore his mark and reprobation in his heart.”” On the 27th 
of October, 1553, at noon, Servetus was burned with a 
slow fire. He persisted in the heresy of calling Christ 
the son of God! He cried with his last breath: “ Jesus, 
thou son of the eternal God, have mercy upon me ?”’ 
After the death of Servetus, Calvin was severely blamed 
by most of the clergy, and insulted in the streets by the 
people. In his book against the doctrines of a man 
already burned out of the world, Calvin wrote: ‘* Who- 
ever shall now contend that it is unjust to put heretics and 
blasphemers to death, will knowingly and willingly incur 
their very guilt. This is not laid down on human author- 
ity ; it is God himself who speaks, and prescribes a per- 
petual rule for his church. It is not in vain that he banishes 
all those human affections which soften our hearts; that 
he commands paternal love, and all benevolent feelings 
between brothers, relations, and friends, to cease; in a 
word, that he almost deprives men of their nature, in 
order that nothing may hinder their holy zeal.”” Quota- 
tions by some theological writers, prove that quite differ- 
ent sentiments were expressed in one of the early editions 
of his “ Institute.” The inconsistency was no work of 
Calvin’s logic. During the trial of Servetus, Calvin wrote 
to Bullinger, a neighboring minister: ‘‘ Our council will 
shortly send the dogmas of Servetus to you, to learn your 
opinion of them. I protested against their giving you this 
trouble.” In the work from which we have already 
quoted, the following passage occurs: ‘And when he 
appealed to other churches, I willingly acceded to this 
condition,”’ 

Upon this point I have confined myself to the testimony 
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of Calvin’s own words. That he lent his aid and influence 
to bring about the death of Servetus, no one, that has 
examined the evidence, will deny; but let us give him the 
benefit of all palliating circumstances. Severity was a 
characteristic of the times. The practice of the Catholic 
church had accustomed the minds of men to such scenes. 
Calvin was not alone in his notions of punishing heresy. 
Even Melancthon said to him: ‘The church owes you 
her gratitude, both now and hereafter. I quite agree in 
your opinion, and moreover assert that your magistrates 
acted with perfect justice in putting the blasphemer to 
death, after a regular trial.”” In those times, when a dis- 
senting church was struggling its way into life, watched 
by the tigers of the Inquisition, if an uneasy person 
troubled the new society with infidel notions, it would be 
perfectly natural that he should be treated with severity. 
It matters not that the doctrines of Servetus are believed 
now by a greater number than those of Calvin, they were 
then considered as blasphemous. Calvin also had an 
unfortunate temper, which he acknowledged himself. 
There is one excuse for him, that has some weight with 
us, yet we know not that it has ever been urged,—the 
influence of Farel, the most intimate friend of Calvin. 
How that sympathy could have existed. between these two 
men, is more than we can tell. Farel was insignificant 
in size, contemptible in appearance, vulgar in look. His 
narrow forehead, and pinched features, indicated the small- 
ness of his mind and the contracted scope of: his vision. 
His eye of fire, and some tufts of blazing beard on his 
chin, manifested the warmth of his temperament, and the 
hotness of his zeal. The hardness of his features, and 
the paleness of his face, denoted great power of endur- 
ance, and the working of violent passions within.. His 
weather-beaten complexion, and his expressive mouth, 
showed to a keen observer that he could make the open 
field his pulpit, and could harangue the crowd with energy 
and persuasive eloquence. He was, in a word, a man of 
vast motive power, with comparatively little guiding intel- 
lectual light. He had a “ zeal of God, but not according 
to knowledge.” Such a one has great influence over 
others, but he has more skill to get men into difficulty than 
he has to get them out. Calvin was first detained by 
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Farel in Geneva. With Farel he was banished. With 


him, he corresponded as long as he lived. In regard to 
Servetus, Farel wrote to Calvin: “I beseech you so to 
bear yourself that none shall rashly dare hereafter to pro- 
mulgate new doctrines, and throw all into confusion, as 
Servetus has so long done.” It seems to me that these 
excuses ought to have much weight with us in forming a 
just estimate of Calvin’s character. It is certainly not 
very amiable for liberal Christians, of our times, to taunt 
with this unhappy affair, others who have adopted in part 
the views of the great Genevese theologian. We might 
as well reproach all the world with the vices of Bacon, for 
having adopted his philosophy. 

That Calvin was prone to censorship,—that he was 
rigorous in his dealings with others,—that he sometimes 
manifested intolerance,—that he now and then showed 
himself headstrong,—that he often exhibited pride,—those 
best acquainted with his writings and his life are most 
ready to admit. When a boy at school, he showed an 
inclination to exercise a censorship over the conduct, and 
opinions of his mates. The circumstances of his life were 
such as to strengthen this tendency of his nature. Even 
Beza admits that Calvin was virtually, if not nominally, 
bishop of Geneva. It was his nature to rule. No one 
of the great reformers arrogated to himself so much per- 
sonal importance as he. Barthelier was excommunicated 
for not allowing that he had done wrong in asserting that 
he was as good a man as Calvin. Dr. Henry, a biogra- 
pher rather prejudiced in favor of Calvin, says: “‘ Through- 
out, great presumption prevails in his manner, mixed 
with a supercilious raillery which one cannot term Chris- 
tian, and still less compare with the holy anger of our 
Lord.”” He compared himself to Christ and his apostles, 
in asserting his right to punish those who disagreed with 
him in doctrine. Calvin, in every circumstance of life, 
exibited a tendency to aristocratic pride, and manifested 
an overbearing spirit. 

To me, the portrait of Calvin is expressive of the man. 
The nerves, braided over a fleshless face, indicate hard 
mental toil, intellectuality, and sensitiveness. An ample 
forehead shows depth of thought, and power of memory. 
Marks made by the hand of care are not wanting. There 
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is an expression of reverence, but there is an absence of 
deep, solemn earnestness. Self-righteousness and mental 
energy seem blended into arrogance. ‘The eye is clothed 
with intellectual light, yet through it the red sparks of 
passion are flying, and on it there rests a suspense that 
indicates the presence of calculation. The compression 
of the lips reveals a determination of purpose, that no 
obstacles can resist, that a constitutional timidity cannot 
overcome. It is a face of chiselled steel, indicating fine- 
ness, toughness, and hardness of mind and character. 
Such a man, in the midst of flinty circumstances, would 
be sure to strike fire. 

We may add, with Beza, that he was of middling stat- 
ure, of a pale and dark complexion, and naturally grave. 
He usually was occupied during the whole day with read- 
ing and writing. His constitution was early injured by 
severe study, and at no period of his subsequent life was 
he free from indigestion. He sometimes took but one 
meal a day, and was in-every respect temperate. One 
does not detect the least trace of sensuality in his look, 
and nothing has ever been proved against the purity of 
his life. Father Simon truly says, that “his works 
abound with a touching morality.” 

It may not be uninteresting to give here a parallel drawn 
between Calvin and Luther, by the Catholic bishop Bos- 
suet. ‘Let us then,” he says, “yield to Calvin, since 
he is so desirous of it, the glory of having written as well 
as any man of his age ; nay, let us even place him, if you 
will, above Luther; for though Luther had a more lively 
and original turn of mind, Calvin, though inferior in 
genius, seemed to carry off the palm by study. In oral 
discourse Luther triumphed; but Calvin’s pen was more 
correct, especially in Latin, and his style, which was more 
severe, was also more connected and refined. Both 
excelled in speaking their native tongue, and both pos- 
sessed an extraordinary vehemence.”’ 

Carlyle has said, that Luther lived a great epic poem. 
We may add, that Calvin, destitute of imagination, lived 
an inexorable system of theology. 

It remains briefly to estimate the influence of Calvin 
upon the city where his lot was cast, and the effect of his 
life upon a wider sphere. | 
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His favorite project at Geneva was, to carry out his 
plan of church government. His theory is developed in 
the fourth book of the “ Institutes.” The first question 
was, what should constitute a church: then, what should 
be the relation between church and state. His defini- 
tion of a church is admirable: ‘“‘ Wheresoever the word 
of God is sincerely preached and heard, and the sacra- 
ments administered according to the institution of Christ, 
there, no doubt, is a church of God; since his promise 
cannot fail, that when two or three are gathered together 
in his name, he is in the midst of them.” Of governments, 
he preferred an aristocracy to either a monarchy, or a 
democracy. He taught submission to the “ powers that 
be,’’ except when that submission would require one to 
break the “higher law” of God. He would have the 
church dependent upon, and supported by the civil power. 
In a consistory, composed of six ministers and twelve lay 
elders, was vested the government of the church. Calvin 
soon assumed the presidency of the consistory and held 
it during his life. Before this tribunal were brought 
blasphemers, drunkards, brawlers and fighters, dancers, 
dancing-masters, and those guilty of similar offences. 
The consistory punished only with excommunication. 
When that would not answer, the state was called on to 
lend a punishing hand. The foundation thus laid, has 
been developed to the present ecclesiastical polity of the 
Presbyterian church. Calvin was called on to help make 
a new code of laws for the state, and, through his influ- 
ence, the civil legislation was made subservient to his 
plan of church government. He seems to have copied 
the legislation of Moses, making his system even more 
rigorous than that of the Hebrews. Dr. Henry says: 
“The rigor of the Old Testament, which, announcing 
God’s anger and justice, stepped forth on all occasions 
with the punishment of death against a stiff-necked peo- 
ple, manifestly prevails with Calvin. With him, as with 
Moses, the -spiritual members of the state are judges. 
Both are jealous of God’s honor; therefore Calvin, like 
Moses, punished idolatry and blasphemy with death. 
Though the Mosaic laws do not mention high treason, 
properly so called—which, however, nevertheless occurs 
in the Jewish state—Calvin places it in the same category 
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with treason against God. ‘To strike, or curse a parent is, 
in both codes, a capital offence. In both, theft is only 
followed by loss of freedom. Bath rigorously punish 
unchastity and adultery even with death. Moses does 
not mention suicide; by Calvin it is branded with infamy. 
With Moses the severest punishment is stoning; with 
Calvin death by fire. Moses burned only the corpse of 
the criminals. Both use degradation as a means of pun- 
ishment; but infamy, or exclusion from the community, 
does not appear in the Mosaic law.” 

It is certain that there was a very bad state of society 
in Geneva when Calvin first went to that city. The gov- 
ernment was lax; the laws were not properly executed ; 
order and decency were not maintained; the city was 
distracted with mobs; the people were fond of low amuse- 
ments; and worship had been degraded by the preceding 
generation of corrupt Romish priests. Many of the new 
reformers were hot-headed men, understanding much 
better how to tear down than to build up. Therich were 
prone to levity, and the poor followed their example. 
The old society had rotted down, and it was necessary 
to mix some marl of severity with the soil, that the growth 
of the new society might be healthy and vigorous. Cal- 
vin was the man for the emergency.- He was unflinch- 
ing in his purpose. His standard of morality was high. 
The storm of opposition was at first too much for him, 
and he was banished after two years. Society relaxed 
into former customs. They were not satisfied, however, 
for when man has once realized the blessing of social 
order, he cannot be contented without it. They felt the 
need of the inexorable stranger, that had undertaken to 
teach them the sanctity of law, and the blessing of simple 
worship. Calvin was recalled. It was his turn then to 
prescribe rules, and demand obedience. The people had 
to leave their dancing and various other amusements. 
All holidays were annulled, even New- Year, Annunciation, 
Ascension, and Christmas, which had been enjoyed 
beyond the memory of their fathers. Puritanism was 
enthroned in a disorderly city, by the gigantic force of 
one vigorous intellect and determined will. The arm of 
the civil law was raised to smite the one who disputed 
the doctrines of Calvin. Laughing in church was often 
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punished by imprisonment. Four hundred and fourteen 
such imprisonments were received in two years. ‘Those 
who came too late to church were, if the first time, cen- 
sured, the second time, fined. 'The profane were obliged 
to kiss the earth, stand an hour in the pillory, and pay a 
fine. The one who denied his baptism, was imprisoned 
and whipped. Certain books could not be read. Drunk- 
enness was punished with fine and censures. 

That good resulted from such a course, no one can 
deny. In many respects the effect of Calvin’s discipline 
was salutary. He was undoubtedly too severe, and too 


great severity generally excites those passions it aims to 
repress. When punishment is disproportioned to the 
offence, the human mind rebels, and the beneficial influ- 
ence is lost. Amusements are the safety valves of society, 


and in their absence, secret vice is more likely to prevail. 


When a strict conformity to external rules is rigidly ex- 
acted, the rebellious spirit will clothe itself in a garb of 
hypocrisy. The influence of Calvin upon Geneva was 
good, but if he had been less severe, and had devoted 
more attention to educating the people, his influence 


would have been better. He taught too little, and restrain- 


ed too much. But notwithstanding this defect in his sys- 
tem of government, the city of his adoption owes to him 
an immense sum of gratitude. 


It is difficult to estimate the influence of Calvin in mod- 


ern history. It is certainly less than that of Luther. It 


is perhaps greater than that of any other one of the refor- 
mers. His doctrines have prevailed in some portions of 
Switzerland, in Holland, Scotland, and New-England. 


His voice has found an echo in Knox, Edwards, and 
many others of the most powerful philosophical intellects 


of modern times. Puritanism, on both sides of the ocean, 
is justly attributable to him. We are greatly indebted 
for our institutions to that sickly, ‘‘ much-enduring,’’ vig- 


orous man, who preached in Geneva three hundred years 
ago. Nations as well as individuals, must grow strong 


by some hardness of discipline. It was infinitely better 
that our fathers should err on the side of too much sever- 
ity, than on the side of too much laxity. The Puritan- 


ism of our ancestors imparted a vital principle of strength 
and endurance to our national constitution. Modern civ- 
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ilization needed the conservative element that has been 
given to it by Calvin. 

Some liberal preachers denounce the whole system of 
Calvin, as unmixed evil. And yet, in studying the history 
of the last three centuries, we can see that his system has 
been productive of vast benefit. It has checked an almost 
universal tendency to mysticism. It has commanded the 
wild spiritualist to tame his wandering imagination, by a 
healthy exercise of the logical understanding. With 
iron hand, it has beaten the shallow brains out of a sickly 
sentimentality, that would be wiser than Deity, that would 


be more merciful than nature, that would shield the crim- 
inal from justice, that would use no active resistance of 
evil, that would merely say some harmless, simple words 
of private grief to him who invades the sanctuary of home. 


Some veins of flint are as necessary in the structure of 


the moral, as to the physical world. 

Of course, great evil has resulted from Calvin’s system. 
There are wants in man that it does not, cannot meet. 
It hardens religious character. It produces icy-brained 
and marble-hearted stoics. It wraps many a sensitive 


nature in a gloom like that of starless night. There are 
none now who receive his doctrines in all their details, 
although his intolerant spirit manifests itself in various 
places. In many portions of New-England, the doctrines 


of Servetus are preached to-day, where those of his per- 
secutors were heard a century ago. The ages make 


strange dispositions of systems and men. Unitarianism 
is now preached in Calvin’s old church at Geneva. In 
regard to these two, it seems to be true that the last shall 


be first, and the first last, Oo. W. W, 
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ArT. XXI. 


The Works of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


* Twice-told Tales.” “ Mosses from an old Manse.’ “True Sto- 
ries.” ‘The Scarlet Letter.” ‘The House of the Seven Gables.” 


Boston: Ticknor, Reed and Fields. 


Ir an essential qualification for a critic of an American 


novelist, be a thorough acquaintance with our national 
fictitious literature, we shall not claim the title. Whether 
it be a cause for congratulation or compassion we leave 


for more persevering readers than ourselves to decide ; 


but we have only a limited knowledge of what native wri- 
ters have achieved in this department. Yet we owe 
many pleasant days to the few it has been our privilege to 
read. One important recollection of our boyhood would 


be lost, should we forget the old circulating library in 


which were a few volumes of Sedgwick and Cooper. It 
is still pleasing to think of the vivacity of incident in ** Red- 
wood,”’ ‘* Saratoga,’”” and “ Hope Leslie,’? although the 
individual personages of the story have faded from our 


remembrance—all but one; for Miss Sedgwick has done 


what no other writer of our acquaintance has accomplish- 
ed, given a full-length and accurate portrait of a New- 
England ‘Old Maid,’”? in ‘“* Aunt Deborah.’’? Cooper’s 
Indians and stereotyped pair of heroines yet live dimly in 


our memory, with the revolutionary cocked hat and war- 


horse, which has done so good service in his and other 
romances of our early history ; while ‘‘ Leather Stocking ” 
must rejoice that he at last is relieved from the inconveni- 
ence of a yearly resurrection, to live again through two 


volumes of strange faces andscenes. Yet there isa charm 
of sensuous life in Cooper’s pages, especially in his tales 


of the sea, which will preserve his books these many years. 
‘We have always blessed the providence that sent us, at 


eighteen, to an academy in the valley of the Connecticut, 
and showed us the shelf on which reposed the long row of 
Irving’s charming books. For surely Irving was made to 
write for those who have not yet lost their youth. <A per- 
petual boy himself, he has lived and seen the world, only 
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that he might gather wandering sunbeams and imprison 


them in his transparent pages ; reproduce the manners of 
at least one original state of society, and coax us along 
sunny paths into the graver domain of History. The 


merit of Irving is, that he has told us how the life of the 


past and the present appear to a man of cheerful tempera- 
ment and appreciating taste. And in these days of analy- 
sis and overturn, who will not thank him that gives us the 


dear old world of our youth with all its mellow shades 
and gleaming distances, so perfect that we for a while 
forget that its right even to exist is fiercely debated in 


every village lyceum. "We also acknowledge a debt of 
gratitude to the author of ‘* Philothia,’? and would ask 


how many American readers know there i is such a book 


as“ Monaldi,” written by the artist Allston —a work of art, 


which will not suffer by comparison with his pictures. 
The ‘** Paul Felton’? of Dana, is atale, in tragic power 
and spiritual insight, unrivalled in the literature of our 


land. Among the crowd of agreeable writers of later 


date, we only know Mr. Judd, and Professor Longfellow. 
The author of “ Margaret,”’ ona ‘¢ Richard Edney,” pos- 


sesses many admirable qualities for a novelist of New Eng- 
land life; a portion of ‘*‘ Margaret” being very true to its 


homliest aspects. Butalack of artistic power renders his 


vast accumulation of materials often a hindrance, while 


his philosophical theories drift him away into the apochry- 
phal land of model churches and improved republics. 
Yet his books should be read by every body who can 


appreciate their thought, always subtle and often profound ; 


their vivid portraiture of manners, and fine moral intui- 


tions. We suppose the graceful stories of Mr. Longfellow 
are only valuable, in his own eyes, for their gems of thought 
and sentiment. We admire the art which can expand a 


book of apothegms into a delightful summer-day’s read- 


ing, carrying us along the path of narrative as by easy 
stages from one to another of these places of ‘“ entertain- 
ment” for our best faculties and feelings. This writer 
has not only brought a religious philosophy of life from 
‘heaven to earth,” but made it an indispensable guest of 
the drawing room, and the most agreeable companion of 
our leisure hours. 

But we must not linger over recollections like these, 


22% 
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while the name of Hawthorne stands at the head of our 
page. In the remarks we propose to make on this author, 
there are no pretensions to an exhaustive criticism. It is 
more than a spring-day’s journey to walk around the 
boundaries, and explore all the paths of his remarkable 
mind; and he who would attempt to do it, may be com- 
pelled to reverse his decision by a deeper insight into his 
books, or a new manifestation of his power. We only 
say that we have faithfully read the half-dozen volumes by 
which he is known, and will try to convey the impression 
they leave upon our mind. The task of describing their 
contents and quoting fine passages, we leave to the news- 
papers. We write for those who have read, and, like 
ourselves, wish to talk an hour of “ things seen and heard” 
in this new world of genius. 

The first thing which attracts our notice upon these 
pages, is the acuteness and extent of the writer’s power of 
observation. His eye adjusts itself to objects beyond. and 
within the ordinary circle of vision. Wherever he looks, 
he sees distinctly, and the sweep of his gaze comprehends 
a wide area. His perception of beauty in nature is 
singularly keen and comprehensive. He paints an object 
in the light as with sunbeams, while the shadow or the 
transition to it are transferred with equal fidelity. We 
think the works of few poets will present so accurate and 
extensive portraiture of nature as his ; of living nature, for 
he sees the characteristic points in a landscape, and in a 
high degree possesses the Spenserian power of transform- 
ing, by one magic word, a lifeless pictured catalogue of 
natural objects, to an actual breathing and moving scene. 
Perhaps he dwells with more fondness upon the minute 
and evanescent, than the grand and substantial in nature. 
Yet he is not incompetent to interpret its noble appear- 
ances. 

The same clearness of vision he carries into life. He 
has a vivid perception of historical events and periods, no 
less than of the actual existence of to-day. He pictures 
a street with such fidelity that we walk upon its pave- 
ments, elbow our way through its shadowy throngs, and 
raise our voices above the clatter of omnibus wheels, to 
shout into ghostly ears. Whether it be little Ned Higgins 
offering his cent to Hebzibah for the gingerbread Jim 
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Crow—‘ the one that has not a broken foot,’’ or Peter 
Goldthwaite swinging his axe through the cloud of dust 
in his own attic, or Hester Prynne walking to the scene of 
public exposure, wearing the scarlet letter upon her bosom, 
or Judge Pyncheon sitting dead in the low-studded room, 
with the mouse at his foot, and grimalkin looking in at the 
window, and the fly walking across his naked eyeball, or 
the crowd of dancers in the hall of the old Province- 
House, and the shadowy procession of governors down 
its step3,—-everywhere is the same wonderful daguerreo- 
typing of the facts, and the same reproduction of the 
essential principle of life, which is the chief fact of the 
spectacle. 

His eye does not fail, but increases in power, when 
directed to the world of thought and feeling. Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s books are tables of spiritual statistics, embracing 
the natural history of the human mind in its ordinary, but 
oftener in its extraordinary conditions. One would think 
he had ransacked the experience of all the men, women 
and children in his neighborhood, been the chaplain of the 
state prison and madhouse, beside having telegraphic 
intelligence of the mental state of every out-of-the-way, 
queer creature in the land. He is a man to whom we 
would not care to talk an hour if we had any secrets, for 
as sure as we have a tongue, without invitation we should 
tell them all to him, even on the top of a mail coach, or in 
the Merchants’ Exchange. If he ever seems to overlook 
common traits of character, or ordinary states of mind, it 
is only from the absorbing interest attached to half devel- 
oped germs of individuality, and flitting or profound 
spiritual appearances. Like all soul-gazers, he loves to 
walk along the dim labyrinthine passages of the mind, and 
poke his head into its cobwebbed closets, and clamber up 
stairways which are peculiarly unsafe. At all the critical 
moments of life-—when a man is trying to choke down his 
confession of love, or holds his first child in his arms, or 
topples over into the gulf of some terrible sin, he is sure 
to be a spectator. Yet in moments of less intensity he 
loves to hear a child prattle, or the old gravestone-cutter 
of Martha’s Vineyard gossip over his epitaphs, or the six 
vagabonds in the moving show-cart retail their miscella- 
neous experience. 
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But he looks further than this. Nature, life, and the 
soul are only the foreground in his perspective, for beyond 
them he sees those spiritual laws, which sweep down ages 
of time, athwart the world, cross each other without con- 
fusion and almost annihilate human freedom by their fa- 
tal execution. All things are guarded by these relentless 
keepers, and if they ever escape for a moment, a million 
of eyes track the fugitives, and an unseen power compels 
them to walk of their own accord back through their open 
prison doors. We believe the faculty which perceives the 
invisible highways of God running up and down the uni- 
verse, is the author’s rarest gift-—more than any other, 
modifies the ordinary operations of his mind, and is the 
source of the chief characteristics in his method of delin- 
eation. 

The human mind may be regarded from two points of 
observation. First, it may be contemplated as free, acting 
from volitions self-suggested or voluntarily adopted. It - 
then assumes a definite individuality, and is not radically 
implicated with any other species of existence. It stands 
apart from nature, other souls, and the Deity, and by 
sheer will and energy creates a world of its own. Mate- 
rial agencies become its servants, life rearranges itself to 
form the scenery of its stage of action, the thoughts and 
purposes of other men receive a determined impress from 
its commanding influence, and even the progress of the 
Spiritual world towards harmony may be accelerated or 
retarded by its conclusions. This view, consciously or 
unconsciously held, is the source of all human activity. 
No man acts truly and strongly who does not feel, at the 
time, that he is an individual; that he can make his mark 
upon nature, life, and other minds, and that his conduct 
does in some way affect the well being of the race. We 
are born with this innate and irradicable conviction, which 
in spite of the philosophers, has the same practical influ- 
ence upon men to-day as upon the first man. 

Yet this practical view of the human mind is not sup- 
ported by the results of profound reasoning and observa- 
tion. The eye trained to look beneath the outer shell of 
life, regards the soul as subject to influences which encom- 
pass it and insinuate themselves into its structure. The 
fatalist gathers up these influences into the idea of Des- 
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tiny, the Christian, into the idea of Providence. The 
latter believes that God, in some way inexplicable to man, 
lives in his universe, and causes his will to be done through 
all modes and qualities of finite action. His regular 
appearances in the material and mental world are the 
laws of nature and life. 

The more carefully and profoundly we examine the 
soul, with the aid of experience and history, the more 
does the conviction deepen that it exists amid this network 
of laws, from which it cannot free itself, which are per- 
haps the very outward conditions of its existence. These 
laws, of course, are very imperfectly understood. A few 
of the more obvious are perceived in their ordinary rela- 
tions, others are seen only as the curve of a circle sweep- 
ing off into the darkness, and the existence of others is 
inferred by suggestions too subtile to be stated, but suffi- 
ciently weighty while held in the mind to command respect. 
In view of this method of Providential government, indi- 
viduality has less distinctness of outline. The race is an 
organic body. Each man lives with the thought, affec- 
tions, and will of all other men. ‘Traits of character go 
down the line of families and generations, reippearing 
often enough to prove that their influence was never lost. 
The virtues of a man or nation, flower in the posterity of 
another century. The sin of a people or an individual, 
chases its descendants through ages of time. 

This view of the soul and its relations to spiritual laws, 
gives a peculiar value to life and nature. The outward 
facts of history, and the ordinary appearances of life, 
depend, in an intimate and inexplicable manner, upon the 
operations of great Providential agencies. Outward exist- 
ence becomes symbolical, and its changes correspond to 
motions of the life within. Its apparent fantastic and 
careless groups are the types of individual mental pro- 
cesses, and a thousand men in the street unconsciously 
act, in a regular drama, the most secret life of each human 
spirit. And nature also becomes symbolical of life. Its 
objects and appearances furnish man with language, its 
scenery changes a thousand times a day in obedience to 
his moods, as if the eye that saw him was related to a hand 
that reproduced on the canvass of the heaven, the ocean 
or the earth, with stars, foliage, waves, colors, perfumes 
and sounds, his perfect transcript. 
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But this view of the soul, though resting upon the most 
profound thoughts of the highest minds, is not the ordinary 
one. Yet an almost unconscious sense of the fact is the 
foundation both of religion and superstition. By the 
ordinary events of life, a reflecting man becomes convinced 
of the existence of forces and influences which circum- 
scribe his activity and interfere with the assumption of his 
omnipotent individuality. If he accepts this fact cheer- 
fully, and with obedient and faithful conformity to what it 
teaches, he arrives at the Christian idea of Providence, 
and although not competent to explain either the causes 
of his belief or the philosophy of divine and human 
agency, becomes, by an exercise of faith, a Christian. 
Otherwise his occasional glimpses of the tremendous oper- 
ation of spiritual laws, appals him, distracts his mind, 
upsets his plans, and unsettles his faith, He becomes 
superstitious, and lives in a world filled with ghosts, 
demons, spiritual rappings, and vulgar and _ philosophic 
bugbears. For, a spiritual law, seen a moment through 
the fog which encircles such a man’s mind, becomes a 
witch, a devil, or an angel. 

There is a time in every man’s life, and one sensitive 
spot in every man’s nature, when this riddle of freedom 
and fate becomes painfully manifest. But the natural 
impulse is to get out of crises into the common way of 
life, and look away from that place in the soul where 
disorder has established its permanent rule. Indeed, the 
penalty of fixing the gaze upon either of these appear- 
ances is weakness, disease, and insanity., Now and then 
a man is born who can look straight down into the spirit 
without searing his eyeballs, witness this awful conflict 
of law and will, trace its results, know the impotence as 
well as the strength of man, and not lose his balance of 
mind, or health of affections. One poet alone looked 
through the length and breadth and depth of life, and 
unscared by the awful spectacle, with the ease and joy of 
a little child, wove a few of its groupings into dramas, by 
which all the poets in the world now swear. But this 
could not be until a greater than man had affirmed the 
paternity of God, and by the revelation of Christianity at 
once secured the welfare of the race, and widened to 
infinity the possibilities of art. Christianity alone made a 
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Shakspeare possible, for no human creature without peril 
of insanity, could have looked so deeply into the very heart 
of existence, unless guarded by its love and faith, and 
arched over by its firmament of immortal hopes. 

Among the few American writers who have the pecu- 
liarity of genius which consists of insight into this fact of 
the soul, Mr. Hawthorne occupies a prominent position. 
We are convinced that the rarest quality of his mind is 
the power of tracing the relations of spiritual laws to 
character. He looks at the soul, life, and nature, from 
the stand-point of Providence. He follows the track of 
one of God’s mental or moral laws. Every thing which 
appears along its borders is minutely investigated, though 
sometimes appreciated rather for its nearness to his path 
than its own value. If we mistake not, this is the clue to 
all his works. Even his lightest tale gains a peculiarity 
of treatment and depth of tone from it, though the ten- 
dency of his mind is better perceived in his more elaborate 
works. Wherever he goes, whoever he meets, or what- 
ever may be the scenes amid which he mingles, this 
thought is uppermost :—How are these things related to 
each other, and to those great spiritual agencies which 
underlie and encompass them? Whatever else Mr. 
Hawthorne may be, and we do not deny to him great 
versatility of powers, he is, more than any thing else, a 
seer. 

His view of human nature determines his treatment of 
individuals. He can hardly be called a truthful delineator 
of character. His men and women have the elements of 
life, though not arranged in harmonious proportions. Our 
interest is concentrated upon the point, in the nature of 
each, where the battle is raging between human will and 
spiritual laws. How far has the man obeyed or disobeyed 
these rules of life, by what process is he receiving reward 
or retribution, does he accept or resist it, and how are 
other men implicated in his fate-—are the chief objects of 
inquiry. A few remarkable exceptions to this mode of 
treatment will not disturb this assertion. His people 
either enlist our admiration by a single intense devotion 
to some high purpose, or compel our sympathies by their 
struggles to escape the ruin which their own sins or errors 
have invited. They are analyzed, rather than created, 
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and we obtain from them the impression received from a 
crowd elated beyond measure by some absorbing enthusi- 
asm, or writhing under the infliction of some terrible 
chastisement. An artist who should fill his gallery with 
portraits of inmates of lunatic asylums, disciples of 
Miller in their ascension robes, and orators at the top of 
their happiest climax, would hardly be regarded as a cor- 
rect delineation of the human face, neither will consummate 
skill of analysis and execution redeem the ghostly family 
of our author’s spiritual offspring from the charge’ of 


untruth to a healthy nature. 

And his pictures of life are generally from the same 
point of view. He shows us a street, a domestic circle, a 
public assembly, or a whole village, describes them with 


wonderful fidelity, yet just as we think we have them 


securely located upon solid ground, by one magic sentence 
the whole is transmuted to a symbolic picture, and a witch 
element in the atmosphere makes us doubt whether we 
are not in dream-land. Even the beautiful introductions 


to the “ Mosses from an old Manse,” and the “‘ Scarlet 


Letter,” are tinged with this peculiarity. The concord 
there, is hardly the one that appears from the rail-track ; 
and the Salem custom-house and its inmates, are judged 


from that point whence we all should pr on a somewhat 
sorry aspect, whence the mercantile lite of New England 


especially will not bear severe criticism. An observing 
reader will be struck by this*tendency to symbolism on 
every page of these books. 


So nature is regarded oftener by him in its relations to 
the human mind, and mental and moral laws, than as 


existing for any independent purpose. His exquisite 
pencilling of her beautiful scenes is generally illustrative 
of the person who is the central figure of the landscape. 


His winds howl a warning through open doors on the 
advent of some critical moment, ‘“ Alice’s Posies,” and 
‘¢ The Pyncheon Elm,” the garden of ‘ The House of the 


seven Gables,’’ the wood where Hester and Dimmesdale 
talked, and the midnight sky, seen by the minister from the 


pillory, all prefigure in outline and detail the spiritual 
states of those who lived among them, No strange cat 


walks across a path, no mouse ventures out of the wain- 
scot, no robin sings upon the house-top, or bee dives into 
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a squash blossom, which does not know its business and 
fulfil its destiny, in his drama. 

This prominent tendency in Mr. Hawthorne’s mind, at 
times assumes the form of disease. Doubtless the most 


profound, and from an angel’s point of view, the truest 
estimate of man, life and nature, is that in which they 
are woven into a spectacle illustrative of spiritual laws. 
God is indeed “ above all, through all, and in all,’’ yet 
this doctrine must be held in connection with all we have 
before said of man’s consciousness of freedom, or it 
becomes a false statement of our relations to Providence. 
No man can reconcile this apparent contradiction, but any 
man knows that he must stand by himself, or go adrift to 
foolishness and ruin. Therefore this Providential view of 


life cannot om amseoee occupy the foreground in a correct 
delineation of existence, but should rather be the mountain 
range, and the horizon line, and the forces beneath the 
surface ; and he who ignores the more obvious relations 
of the spirit, to live always near its central blaze, must 


obtain and impart false impressions, and become an unfit 


medium for its complete interpretation. So is it to a_ 
degree with Mr. Hawthorne. <A tendency to disease in 
his nature, appears in the fearful intensity of his narra- 


tives. ‘There is also a sort of unnaturalness in his world. 
It is seen not in the noon-day sun, so often as by moon- 


beams, and by auroral or volcanic lights. All that he 
describes may and does actually happen, but something 
else happens, by the omission of which we fail sometimes 


to acknowledge the reality of his delineation. This ten- 
dency appears in many of the tales in the “ Mosses from 


an old Manse,” and reached its climax in the ‘ Scarlet 
Letter.”’ In ‘* The House of the seven Gables,’’ we see 
the author struggling out of its grasp, with a vigor which 
we believe ensures a final recovery. 


The constitution of Mr. Hawthorne's mind, in other 


respects, is admirably calculated to fit him for his primary 
office of seer. For all danger of that godless or misan- 
thropic spirit, which so often destroys men who know much 


of human nature, is averted by his great affections. He 
follows the track of a spiritual law into the darkest or 


wildest scene, without losing his faith in God, or his love 
for humanity. "With an impressibility that makes him 
VOL. VIII. 24 
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alive even to the buttons of his over-coat, with the quick 


est insight through motives, and the sophistry of sin, and 
an overpowering sense of the ludicrous, he never loses his 
human sympathies. He looks upon the spectacle of exis- 


tence, with the same pensive smile always upon his face, 


changing only to a more touching gleam of joy and sad- 


ness. He is one whose eye we feel upon our souls, yet 
to whom we cheerfully confide their treasures. His 
humor, too, seems only a part of his great love, so inno- 
cently does it play over the surface of every thing he 


touches ; it is beyond our power to analyze it, and were 
it not, we are sure we should hardly risk the loss of a 


tithe of the pleasure we receive from it, by the attempt. 
‘We know of no modern writer who holds us so completely 


at his will in this respect; not Emerson, or Lamb. Nei- 
ther he, nor his readers, can ever be thrown into utter des- 


peration, for thought of the very absurdity of the position, 
In addition to these qualities, Mr. Hawthorne is largely 
gifted with the higher forms of imagination. "Were we a 


metaphysician, we might guess at its quality, and perhaps 
discover that the very spiritual insight of which we have 


been talking, is essentially imaginative. Be this as it may, 
he also possesses that form of the divine faculty which 
makes him alive in every corner of his soul, and that 
which gives him the power of vivid portraiture, also, to a 
considerable degree, the higher gift by which the poet 
weaves the deepest realities of life into an airy picture for 
artistic contemplation. A true poet is not ensnared in his 
own work, but has it at arm’s length, and finally places it 
out of immediate contact with our sympathies, into the 
region of art. It is this which distinguishes the artist from 
the philanthropist. The latter gives us a picture of human 
happiness and wretchedness, which appeals only to our 
conscience and disturbs us sleeping and waking; the 
former uses the same materials, and creates the same 
groups, yet by a power of his own, forces it to appeal to 
our sense of beauty, and become a perpetual source of 
delight. There is no untruth in this. We do not ignore 
the moral relations of the work by thus acknowledging 
that God is both the all-good and the all-beautiful. We 
do not ascribe this power to Mr. Hawthorne in the highest 
degree, Portions of his work are faultless, yet we have 
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not in any case the sense, either of that completeness or 


entire beauty which declares 2 man a poet. Even in 
creative imagination, Mr. Hawthorne is not deficient. 
Amid the throng of half human generalizations, we catch 
a glimpse occasionally of a true poetic creation. Phabe 


is the only New England girl we ever met in a book, and 
Pearl is a new comer into the world of poetry. We yet 


hope to witness greater evidences of our author’s power 
in this direction. "We must also speak of his style, as a 
developement of his imaginative life. It is truly origi- 


nal and admirable. We read page after page, till, 
satiated with its harmony and beauty, we lose all hold 


upon the narrative, and make it a substitute for a dio- 
rama or a concert. 
Yet, though we hazard a little in saying it, it does seem 


to us that the final impression of these books is not poet- 
ical so decidedly as religious. ‘The author sings, but sings 


oratorios and hymns. He paints, yet paints the “ spiritual 
body ’”? and the world of souls. We regard him as a 
religious novelist, in a high and peculiar sense. He does 


not, like the tribe of disguised parsons who have broken 


into the realm of letters, write books and sew together 


men and women of paste-board, to illustrate artificial and 
arbitary creeds, or rules of conduct. Neither like the 
able class which swears by Goethe, does he give a picture 


of aetual life faithful in every particular, leaving the rea- 


der to find its law and morality; but he lays bare those 


spiritual laws of God to which we must conform, and 
with wonderful distinctness describes the soul’s relations 
to them. His eye looks through reputation, cloth, and 
gold, even through an animal consciousness of sanctity, to 
the bottom of a man’s soul, and with prophetic insight 
shows us retribution even in the act of wickedness. And 
this is done in no spirit of irreverence. A reverent 
atmosphere broods over his world, and everywhere we 
hear the footsteps and voice of God. Surely, faults of 
execution, or extravagances of statement, may be pardoned 
to one who can show Americans, in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, that the Deity is alive and in their midst. We shall 
have many an artist of the beautiful, many a poet and 
skilful writer of romance, before another seer, like Haw- 
thorne, will come into the realm of polite literature, and 
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overpower our admiration by awe and love, making us 
forget the beauty of the temple into which we are led, 
while we kneel in worship before the altar. 

This estimate of Mr. Hawthorne may not be a com- 
plete appreciation of his genius, yet it seems to us, veri- 
fied by the most careful perusal we are able to give his 
books. These works display, from first to last, the same 
characteristic peculiarities, the difference between them 
being only that of progress; for lightly as the author 
appears to regard his earlier productions, we think a crit- 
ical eye can see in them the prophecy of all, and more, 
than he has yet done. 

There are few books in English literature more valuable 
as a pledge of eminence than the “Twice told Tales.” 
The sketches are short, and often carelessly executed, yet 
display remarkable felicity of handling, delicacy of out- 
lining, purity and flexibility of style, and insight into the 
working of spiritual laws and the dark corners of life and 
character. The ruling propensity of the writer here 
assumes the form of a love for the mysterious, and becomes 
almost an element of fatalism in his philosophy. Each 
of his shadowy personages is the slave of a destiny, and 
we see him only an instant at the point of its culmination. 
The whole book is written in that uncertain region between 
the most profound religion and a poetic superstition ; too 
true to be put off among volumes of ghost stories, too 
highly colored to be valuable as an accurate description 
of life. Other qualities of mind, to which we have already 
referred, are here manifested or foreshadowed. Of the 
forty articles in these volumes, we have been most strongly 
impressed by the * Minister’s Black Veil,” ‘“‘ The Gentle 
Boy,” “The Prophetic Pictures,” the entire series of 
‘‘ Legends of the Province House,”’ “‘ The Village Uncle,” 
‘The Seven Vagabonds,” and “ Peter Goldthwaite’s 
Treasure.” 

In the ‘* Mosses from an old Manse,” the same mental 
characteristics appear in greater maturity of developement. 
The tales of this series show a more decided treatment, 
more vivid and definite portrayal of character, and a 
deeper coloring than the writer’s previous works. They 
are to the “ Twice Told Tales,’ what paintings in oils are 
to sketches in water colors. The introductory description 
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of the ‘ Old Manse” is not surpassed by any thing of its 
kind in English literature, and is the best part of the book. 
Perhaps the unhealthiness of the writer’s mind is more 
prominently exhibited in a few of these stories, than else- 
where. ‘ The Birth-mark,’” “ Rappaccini’s Daughter,” 
and ‘“* Roger Malvin’s Burial,’ are the nettles and mush- 
rooms of Mr. Hawthorne’s mind, and certainly should 
not be tied up with a boquet of flowers for the public. 
Perhaps we hate these tales the more, that they are bound 
in the same covers with “‘ The Celestial Railroad,” and 
‘‘Drowne’s wooden Image,’ the happiest efforts of the 
author in sketch writing. 

We should be ungrateful for a day of the purest plea- 
sure, did we overlook the next work in this series. 
Though written for children, the little volume bearing the 
title of “ True Stories,” is a book to be read by every 
body. Here the author has given a striking and connected 
view of the early history of New England, in a few sim- 
ple tales related by a grandfather to a group of children. 
We admire, particularly, the manner in which the salient 
points of the historical period are seized, the skill of the 
grouping, the suggestive style of the narrative, the shy, 
sharp hits at popular vices and follies, and the profound, 
yet genial morality of the book. 

Perhaps four years were never spent to better purpose, 
than those in Mr. Hawthorne’s life, between the publica- 
tion of ‘ Mosses from an old Manse,’ and ‘“‘ The Scarlet 
Letter.” The only account we have of them, is in the 
sketch of the ‘Custom House,” which introduces the 
latter work. Like most men of genius, our author is not 
disposed to do full justice to those influences which have 
powerfully contributed to the growth of his mind. Often 
when such men are receiving and appropriating most 
rapidly, they are tormented with a nervous suspicion of 
the decay of their power. But never was such want of 
faith more signally rebuked, than in the writer we are 
reviewing, for we suspect that *‘ spacious edifice of brick” 
has seldom been turned to so good use, as by this man 
who looked through its machinery and its occupants to 
the facts which they unconsciously represent. The por- 
trait of this place is wonderfully vivid, and from the 
author’s point of observation, doubtless true. 

25* 
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The story so gracefully introduced, is the most remark- 
able of Mr. Hawthorne’s works, whether we consider 
felicity of plot, sustained interest of developement, analysis 
of character, or the witchery of a style which invests the 
whole with a strange, ethereal beauty. These qualities 
of the book are so evident, that we now desire to go 
beneath them to those which make it, in many respects, 
the most powerful imaginative work of the present era of 
English literature. No reader possessing the slightest 
portion of spiritual insight,.can fail to perceive that the 
chief value of this romance is religious. It is an attempt 
to delineate the involved action of spiritual laws, and their 
effects upon individual character, with an occasional 
glimpse into the organization of society. Of course it 
has been a puzzle to the critics, and a pebble between the 
teeth of the divines, transcending the artificial rules of the 
former, and making sad work with the creeds and buck- 
ram moralities of the latter. 

Standing as “‘ The Scarlet Letter’ does, at the junction 
of several moral highways, it is not easy to grasp the 
central idea around which it instinctively arranged itself 
in the author’s mind. The most obvious fact upon its 
pages is, that the only safety for a human soul consists in 
appearing to be exactly what it is. If holy, it must not 
wrench itself out of its sphere to become a part in any 
satanic spectacle ; if corrupt, it must heroically stand upon 
the low ground of its own sinfulness, and rise through 
penitence and righteousness. 

This law of life is exhibited in the contrasted characters 
of Dimmesdale and Hester. Whatever errors of head 
or heart, or infelicity of circumstances, prevent Hester 
from fully realizing the Christian ideal of repentance, she 
sternly respects her moral relations to society. She 
embroiders the badge of her own infamy, and without 
complaint submits to isolation, the pity, scorn and indif- 
ference of the world, and the withering of her own nature 
under the blaze of a noonday exposure to the hot sun of 
social displeasure ; she turns her face toward humanity, 
and begins the life-long task of beating up to virtue 
against the pitiless storm which overthrows so many an 
offender. If the impending fate of the minister forces her 
to catch at the sole hope of escaping from her penance, 
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and the closing scenes of the drama are necessary to make 
her an angel of mercy to the very community she had 
outraged by the sin of her youth, we may in mercy impute 
her falterings to that infirmity of pur nature, which its 
greatest interpreter has represented by the concession of 
Isabella to the artifice of Mariana, and the untruth of 
Desdemona. As far as human fidelity to a spiritual law 
can go, did Hester live out the fact of the correspondence’ 
of seeming and being. Not so with the less heroic partner 
of her guilt. We cannot deny that all the arguments 
which may be used to palliate insincerity apply to Dim- 
mesdale. The voluntary step he must take by confession, 
was from a more than mortal elevation to a more than 
human abasement. His constitutional weakness, too, is 
an excusing circumstance, and especially the genuineness 
of his repentance up to a certain point. Yet the radical 
vice of his soul was not submission to his passions, but 
cowardice ; and the reflex action of this cowardice disar- 
ranged his whole life, placing him in false relations to the 
community and the woman he had: wronged, and laying 
open his naked heart to the eye of the demon that was the 
appointed agent of his final ruin. Of the value of these 
two persons, considered as accurate delineations of char- 
acter, nothing very flattering can be said. We see them 
in the midst of conflict, and in the strife of soul and law 
many wonderful revelations of human nature appear. 
Yet a strict fidelity to the engrossing object of the book, 
renders the author unfaithful to individual humanity. 
Dimmesdale and Hester are the incarnate action and 
reaction of the law of sincerity. 

Another fact. which appears in this book, is the down- 
ward tendency of sin; once let a soul be untrue, even 
though half in ignorance of its duty, and its world is dis- 
organized, so that every step in its new path involves it in 
greater difficulties. The cardinal error, in this maze of 
guilt and wretchedness, is Hester’s marriage with Chil- 
lingworth. She committed that sin which women are 
every day repeating, though never without retribution, as 
certain, if not as visible as hers, of giving her hand toa 
man she did not entirely love. There are souls great and 
good enough to stand firmly against the recoil “> such an 
act, but Hester was not one of these. Her true husband 
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at last came, and she could only give him a guilty love. 
By her fatal error she had cut herself off from the power 
to bless him by her affection.as long as God should keep 
her in the bonds of a false marriage. The proclivity of 
her former error drove her on to sin again with more 
obvious consequences, if not with deeper guilt. And then 
came, in rapid succession, the ruin of Dimmesdale, the 
transformation of Chillingworth, the transmission. of a dis- 
eased nature to her child, and us wide spread scandal of 
a whole community. 

And growing out of this act, and its retribution, is the 
whole question of the relation of the sexes, and the organ- 
ization of society. The author does not grapple with 
these intricate problems, though he knows as much of the 
falsity of what is called marriage, and the unnatural posi- 
tion of woman, as those who are more ready to undertake 
the cure of the world. And the hypocrisy of Dimmes- 
dale, and the searing of heart in Hester, point to a social 
state in which purity will exist in connection with a mercy 
which shall throw no artificial obstacles in the way of a 
sinner’s repentance. 

Another fact more perplexing to a Christian moralist is 
here illustrated,—that a certain experience in sin enlarges 
the spiritual energies and the power to move the souls of 
men to noble results. The effects of Dimmesdale’s 
preaching are perfectly credible, and moral, although he 
stood in false relations to those he addressed. ‘True, the 
limitation at last came in his public exposure, yet we had 
almost said he could not have left his mark so deep upon 
the conscience of that community, had he lived and died 
otherwise.. And Hester’s error was the downward step in 
the winding stair leading to a higher elevation. This fea- 
ture of the work, so far from being a blemish, is only a 
proof of the: writer’s insight, and healthy moral philos- 
ophy.. He has portrayed sin with all its terrible conse- 
quences, yet given: the other side of a problem which must 
excite’ our wonder, rebuke our shallow theories, and 
direct us: to an all-embracing, infinite love for its. solution. 

In the character of Chillingworth appears another law,— 
the danger of cherishing a merely intellectual interest in 
the human soul. The lire is a man of diseased mental 


acuteness, changed to.a demon by yielding to an unholy 
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curiosity. Seduced by the opportunity to know the nature 
of Dimmesdale, he is drawn to the discovery of the fatal 
secret,—a discovery which he is not strong enough to bear. 
His character and fate are an awful rebuke to that insa- 
tiable desire for soul-gazing, which is the besetting devil 
of many men. Our human nature is too sacred to be ap- 
plied to such uses, and he who enters its guarded enclosure 
from the mere impulse for intellectual analysis, risks his 
own soul as surely as he outrages that of another. 

Passing from these points of the book to its general 
moral tone, we find the author’s delineation of spiritual 
laws equalled by his healthy and profound religious senti- 
- ment. In justice to human nature, he shows all the pal- 
liative circumstances to guilt, while he is sternly true to 
eternal facts of morality. It is not improper for a novelist 
to do the former, if he leave the latter uppermost in the 
mind of the reader. ‘ Throughout the work we have not 
once detected the writer in a concession to that sophistical 
philanthropy, which, from the vantage-ground of mercy, 
would pry up the foundation of all religious obligation. 
His book is a fine contrast to the volumes of a class of 
modern novelists, who with a large developement of the 
humane sentiment, and an alarming briskness at catching 
the palliations of transgression, seem to have lost the sense 
of immutable moral distinctions. One side of Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s mind would furnish the heads of several first class 
French romancers. It may be that some of his statements 
on the side of destiny are too strong, and that human will 
appears to have a play too limited in his world, yet we 
look upon such passages rather as exaggerations of his 
idea of the omnipotence of God’s law, than as indications 
of an irreligious fatalism. 

We have already noticed the tendency to a symbolical 
view of nature and life, in this author’s genius. In ‘“ The 
Scarlet Letter,” it supplies the complete frame-work of 
the story—the age and social state in which the drama is 
cast being merely subsidiary to it. The gleam of the 
symbolical letter invests every object with a typical aspect. 
The lonely shores along which the minister walked, the 
wood in which he met. Hester, the pillory and the street 
lit up by Mr. Wilson’s lantern, are seen in this mysterious 
relation to the characters and-plot of the story. But all 
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the symbolism of the tale concentrates in the witch-child, 
Pearl. She seems to absorb and render back, by each 


developement of her versatile being, the secret nature of 
every thing with which she comes in contact. She is the 
_microcosm of the whole history with its surroundings. 
As a poetical creation, we know not where to look for her 


equal in modern literature. She is the companion of 


-Mignon and Little Nell, more original in conception than 
either, if not as strong in her hold upon our affections. 
As a work of art, this book has great merits, shaded by 


a few conspicuous faults. We cannot too much admire 


the skill with which the tangled skein of counteracting 


law and character is unravelled, the compact arrangement 
and suggestive disposition of the parts. The analysis of 
character is also inimitable, and the style is a fit dress for 


the strange and terrible history it rehearses. Yet we shall 
be disappointed if we look for any remarkable delineation 


of character, or portraiture of historical manners. There 
is a certain ghastliness about the people and life of the 
book, which comes from its exclusively subjective charac- 


ter and absence of humor. The world it describes is 
untrue to actual existence; for, although such a tragedy 


may be acting itself in many a spot upon earth, yet it is 
hidden more deeply beneath the surface of existence than 
this, modified by a thousand trivialities, and joys, and 


humorous interludes of humanity, No puritan city ever 


held such a throng as stalks through the “ Scarlet Letter ;” 


even in a well conducted mad-house, life is not so lurid 
and intense. {’The author’s love for symbolism occasion- 
ally amounts to a ridiculous melo-dramatie perversity, as 


when it fathers such things as the minister’s hand over his 
heart, and the hideous disfigurement of his bosom, Dame 


Hibbins from Gov. Bellingham’s window screeching after 
Hester to go into the forest and sign the black man’s book, 
and the meterioc ‘‘ A” seen upon the sky during the mid- 


night vigil) | 
We must not linger over favorite pages of this remark- 


able book—a work as unique as powerful, and an addition 
of no mean value to the permanent literature of the 
language, but hasten on to a brief: notice of the last of the 


author’s romances, 


The ‘House of the Seven Gables,” is inferior to the 
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‘‘ Scarlet Letter ’’ in artistic proportion, compactness and 
sustained power. It is not a jet of molten ore froma 


glowing furnace, but a work elaborated in thoughtful 


leisure, characterized by a more sober coloring, and less 
intensity of life than its predecessor. Yet whatever value 
the book may have lost by the absence of one class of 


peculiarities, is almost restored by the presence of another ; 
for it cannot be denied, that as a whole, it is nearer actual 


life, and more comprehensively true to human nature, 
than any former work of its author. 
Mr. Hawthorne has here attempted to describe the 


operation of spiritual laws in the midst of the modern life 
in New England. The tale is the developement of the 


providential retribution for gain unrighteously acquired, 
while the social problem of aristocracy and democracy 
naturally branches out from the mainidea. The ‘‘ House 


of the Seven Gables,” with its central solitudes, its shop 
door upon the street, and the room of the daguerreotypist 


in one corner, with the Pyncheon family, well represents 
the old order in the process of vexatious adjustment 


to the new. Hepzibah steps across the gulf that divides 
two social states, in her way from the parlor to the counter. 
The judge, the sister, and Clifford, each in their own way, 


represent the phases of a decaying order, while little 
Pheebe is its point of contact with the new incarnated in 


Holgrave. ‘To illustrate, in this manner, a strictly moral 


~ and social fact, requires a delicacy of handling which 


might appal one less conscious of power than Mr. Haw- 
thorne, and we cannot say that he has done it perfectly. 
The separate portions are happily executed, but the weld- 


ing of the parts is not always complete. The analysis of 


character and revelation of spiritual forces are unexception- 


able, and certainly we have never known such admirable 
rendering of American life as in many pages of the book ; 
but we are occasionally at a loss to reconcile the two 


things, and a vague suspicion often haunts us that Pyn- 


cheon street is after all in dream-land. Had the romance 
been kept longer in the author’s mind, it would probably 


not have provoked these strictures, but might have been 
more evidently a step forward than now. 


The characters display the writer’s usual habits of 


delineation. Judge Pyncheon, the type of respectability, 
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with his wide extended influence, his. popular philan- 
thropy, his common-place philosophy and his rotten heart ; 
Hepzibah,—ancient gentility gone to seed, toiling in vain 
to obey the dictates’ of a good heart and human neces- 
sities; and Holgrave, a rickety caricature of the “ good 


time coming,” are as valueless specimens of individual 
reality as any of their father’s children, yet well enough 


adapted to be the spokesmen. of laws and institutions. 
Upon the character of Clifford, Mr. Hawthorne has evi- 


dently wreaked all his acuteness. The result is such a 
felicity of mental analysis as we never before witnessed. 
The manner in which this artist-soul, hovering alternately 
upon the verge of insanity and idiocy, is pictured with all 
its relations to nature and healthy and diseased mind, is 
truly amazing. The theory that Clifford is made to sug- 
gest, would doubtless be true if a purely artistic spirit ever 
did or could exist; but since every human being has a 
heart as well as an imagination, we suspect the moral law 
must hold yet, in place of its artistic substitute. But we 
forgive all the offence received from the ghostly family of 
our author, now that he has given us Phebe. If he had 
picked her in pieces, we would have cursed him with all 
the heartiness of which an angry reader is capable. 
Thank Heaven, the beautiful creature comes out of the 
fire unsinged, the loveliest creation of American poetry, 
the truest delineation of American female character. 

The author’s propensity to symbolism, is here as strongly ° 
marked as elsewhere. The house and the garden, the 
elm, the street, the shop, Maule’s well and Alice’s posies, 
Mammon and Grimalkin, all do good service in the typical 
“line.” The conception of the house and garden, is in 
this respect, one of the happiest in literature. Yet we are 
compelled occasionally to endure the old offence of melo- 
dramatic perversity in the dog-day smile of the Judge, the 
gurgle in the throat of the Pyncheons, and the ancestral 
race of hens. Grimalkin and Mammon, however, are 
genuine creatures. Nothing.can be happier than the 
greediness of the little devil, and nothing out of Shaks- 
peare more terrible than the cat looking through the 
window at the dead Judge. 

In passages, this work is not inferior to any of the 
author’s books. ‘The picture of Maule’s execution; the 
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description of the house and garden; Hepzibah opening 
the shop; the crowd seen from the arched window; the 


analysis of Clifford; Phebe waking, walking to church, 


and becoming conscious of her love in the moonlight 
arbor, and the death of Judge Pyncheon, present an ever- 
fresh claim upon our admiration. The style is every way 
worthy of the theme ; and although in some respects infe- 


rior to the “ Scarlet Letter,” the book has peculiar merits 


of its own, and is by far the most pleasing of its author’s 
productions. 
If in these pages we have done injustice to any of the 


qualities of Mr. Hawthorne’s genius, in our desire to pre- 
sent what seems to us its noblest characteristic, we regret 
the failure the less that it may be the more easily detected 
than if it were radical. With all the elements of ordi- 
nary success in novel-writing, he is the possessor of a 
higher gift than is often granted toa poet. ‘That he should 
not yet have subdued his versatile endowments to perfect 
harmony of action, is not strange ;—that he has written the 
*‘ Scarlet Letter,’’ and the ‘‘ House of the Seven Gables,” 
is a new repetition of the perpetually recurring miracle of 
genius. And it is with a sense of gratitude for what we 
have received, too sincere for adulation, that we close by 
giving utterance to the hope of many readers, that yet 
other works are to come from the same source, in which 
justice shall be done to individual character, social life, 
and the eternal laws of Providence. All this in one book 
he can yet achieve, and on the day when that volume 
comes from the genial press of Messrs. Ticknor, Reed & 
Fields, Nathaniel Hawthorne will be the first writer, in 
the English tongue, of the highest order of romance. 
A. D. M. 


VOL. VIII. 25 





Patriotism. 


Art. XXII. 
Patriotism. 


Ir has been questioned by some, whether there is any 
such distinct virtue as Patriotism. Nota few moralists 
have indulged suspicions as to the harmony of such a pas- 
sion with the soul’s integrity. Many Christians have 
openly denied its consistency with the moral temper which 
the New Testament would inspire; while others have 
strenuously urged that it is the very royal grace of charac- 
ter, and oversweeps all virtues. ‘There is a sliding scale 
of judgements as to its legitimacy and worthiness, from 
the declaration of Dr. Johnson, that “ Patriotism is the 
last refuge of a scoundrel,” to that of Cicero, that it is a 
duty more sacred than the filial tie. 

In abstract controversy we may dispute with some plau- 
sibility the moral healthiness of the sentiment, and may 
not be able to free it from all haze, and discern its disc, 
but the living world braces the mind and refutes its skep- 
ticism. History refuses to countenance the analytic ethics 
of spiritual dréamers. It thrusts upon our notice Leonidas, 
Tell, Camillus, Hampden, Winkelried, Scipio, Lafayette, 
Adams, Bolivar, and Washington, in whom the sentiment 
has become flesh, and gathered to itself the world’s af- 
fection and honors. An honest heart cannot help feeling, 
when it reads their biographies, that their line of greatness 
is as legitimate as that of poets, philosophers, philanthro- 
pists, and priests. We cannot be so sure that the princi- 
ples which would expunge their names from the world’s 
honorable regard, or throw suspicion upon their virtue, 


1]t is proper to state that the substance of this article is from a dis- 
course, delivered in Boston before the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company, on the occasion of their two hundred and thirteenth Anniver- 
sary, June 2d, 1851. The text of the discourse was Romans ix. 
3—5. “For I could wish that myself were accursed from Christ for 
= brethren, my kinsmen according to the flesh, who are Israelites ; to 
whom pertaineth the adoption, and the glory, and the covenants, and 
the giving of the law, and the service of God, and the promises ; whose 
are the fathers, and of whom as concerning the flesh, Christ came.” 
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are right, as we ought to be that the result is wrong and 
base, and therefore, that the principles must be false. 

The virtue of Patriotism has been provided for, and is 
expected of us, by nature. Some moralists, as we have 
already intimated, have condemned all private and re- 
stricted affections, as inconsistent with the law of universal 
love. They argue that our love must be for being in gen- 
eral, and must be proportioned by the moral worth of the 
object, without regard to relationships, ties, and personal 
associations. But they only argue against nature. The 
method of Providence in evoking our spiritual sentiments 
is always from particulars to generals. God “hath set 
the solitary in families,”’ and bound the families into com- 
munities, and organized communities into nations; and he 
has ordained special duties for each of these relation- 
ships, and inspired affections to prompt those duties and 
to ennoble the character. 

The law of love is the principle of the spiritual uni- 
verse, just as the force of gravity is the governing law of 
space. It binds each particle of matter to every other 
particle, but it attracts inversely according to the square 
of the distance, and thus becomes practically a series of 
special and local forces, binding our feet constantly and 
irresistibly to one globe, and allowing only a general 
unity, which the mind appropriates through science and 
meditation, with the far off and kindred spheres. The 
soul that has most of the universal Christian sentiment of 
love, will have the most intense special affections. We 
cannot love the whole world and nobody in particular. 
However deep the baptism of the spirit in general good 
will, a man must look with a thrill of love that nothing 
else can awaken, into the face of the mother that bore 
him; he cannot resolve the ties that bind him to filial re- 
sponsibilities and a brother’s devotion; and so Providence 
has ordained that, out of identity of race, a common 
history, the same scenery, literature, and laws, though 
in perfect harmony with a sense of good will to all 
men, the wider family feeling, the distinctive virtue, Pa- 
triotism, should spring. If the ancient Roman could 
believe that the yellow Tiber was the river dearest to 
heaven; if the Englishman can see a grandeur in the 
Thames which its size will not suggest; if the Alpine 
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storm-wind is a familiar home-song to the Swiss moun- 
taineer ; if the Laplander believes that his country is the 
best the sun shines upon; if the sight of our nation’s fla 
in other lands awakens sentiments that speed the blood, 
and melt the eyes; if the poorest man feels a proud con- 
sciousness of property in the great deeds that glow upon 
his country’s annals, and the monuments of its power and 
glory ; let us confess that the heart of man was made to 
contract a special friendship for its native soil, its kindred 
stock, and its ancestral traditions, and that where the sen- 
timent of Patriotism is not deep, a sacred affection is 
absent, an essential element of virtue is wanting, and 
religion barren of one great witness of its sway. 

I know it has been said that the Bible does not justify 
and commend Patriotism, in any of its precepts. No, but 
it sanctions and illustrates it by splendid examples. The 
prime instructions of the Old Testament are Patriotism 
and the fear of God. They blended in the heart of Moses. 
In the wilderness he bore the Hebrew people in his heart. 
Religious patriotism stimulated his genius, supported him 
in perplexities, and made the desert green. When at last 
he stood upon Mount Pisgah, and looked upon that rich 
landscape of Palestine, which his sand-stained feet must 
not press, its loveliness wore a tinge of beauty, which the 
sun beams could not shed, from the thought that there the 
ignorant people for whom he had toiled should have a 
home, and begin their mysterious mission among the na- 
tions of the earth. 

The story of Samuel, whose heart, will, prayers, wisdom, 
and virtue were for his countrymen, is a lesson of Patriot- 
ism. Pointing to that name, the Jew may now dispute 
with us, against the career of Washington, for the honor of 
giving to the race the model patriot. When we pronounce 
the name of David, we think of the enthusiasm that wield- 
ed the hero’s sword, and touched the poet’s harp, for the 
glory of his nation. Nobler than his military valor, was 
the ambition that urged him to rouse the dormant genius 
of his land, and to enshrine and celebrate its hallowed 
memories in odes and jubilant hymns. From his heart, 
burst the gush of feeling. which the Christian Church now 
uses as the expression of a spiritual Patriotism,—‘ Pray 
for the peace of Jerusalem, they shall prosper that love 
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thee. Peace be within thy walls, and prosperity within 
thy palaces. For my brethren and companions’ sakes, I 
will now say peace be within thee.’”’ And it is in the 
Psalms that we read the touching lament, as from the 
heart of Patriotism itself,—‘‘ How shall we sing the 
Lord’s song in a strange land? If I forget thee, O Jeru- 
salem, let my right hand forget her cunning . . . let 
my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, if I prefer 
not Jerusalem above my chief joy.” 

In the prophecies, too, the authority of God and the evil 
of sin are blended inseparably with aspirations for the 
glory of Israel. A prophet could not brace his breast to 
denounce an impending woe, without casting his eye far- 
ther on, and hailing the light of future national eminence, 
which made his heart swell with reverent pride, and in 
which the darkness of the threatened judgement melted 
away. Although the highest office of Revelation is to 
point to, and prepare us for, the ‘‘ better country, even the 
heavenly,” no one can rightly read the pages of the Bible, 
without catching enthusiasm for his earthly country, the 
land of his fathers, the shelter of his infancy, the hope of 
his children. 

Do we not read that even he whose love embraced the 
whole race in its scope, the eternal and impartial Love 
made flesh, who pronounced the parable of the good. Sa- 
maritan, and shed the warmth of that spirit, through his 
life, into the frosty air of human sentiment, felt more 
keenly the alienation of his countrymen according to the 
flesh, than he felt the spear point and the nails, and paused 
over the beautiful city of David to utter a lament whose 
burden swept away the prospect of his own lowering des- 
tiny,—“‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, . . . how often 
would I have gathered your children together, even as a 
hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would 
not! Behold your house is left unto you desolate.” 

When we say that the Bible justifies and encourages 
Patriotism, we virtually say that it is a sentiment subject to 
the sway of the moral law, requiring, like all our natural 
instincts, guidance, Christian light and training. There are 
base theories about the superiority of this sentiment to 
any Christian limitations. There are base counterfeits of 


the sentiment itself. It is not the pugilistic passion, that 
25* 
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estimates glory solely by battle-fields, weighs national 
worth by vigor of muscle, and culls the anthology of its 
bloody traditions into a sort of “ Pirate’s own book,” by 
which its brutal appetite is nourished. It is not the sense- 
less sentimentalism that so often with us, on public occa- 
sions, finds literary expression in tawdry rhetoric, flaccid 
apostrophes, and sophomoric gasconade, and which has 
sometimes raised the problem before sensitive minds, 
whether, on the whole, the service of our national holiday 
to liberty compensates for its debauching influence on 
literary taste. 

The Patriotism that is a virtue, and that ennobles char- 
acter, is a spirit of devotion to one’s country, from a puri- 
fied instinct and for purposes of enlightened benefit. It 
is nursed and hallowed by Christian principle, and draws 
to its aid all the resources of genius. It is a constructive 
quality, quickening the intellect by its love of country to 
zealous ambition to improve it and raise it higher. It is 
an imaginative sentiment. Imagination is essential to its 
vigor. It comprehends hills, streams, plains, and valleys in 
a broad conception, and from traditions and institutions, — 
from all the life of the past and the vigor and noble ten- 
dencies of the present, it individualizes the destiny and 
personifies the spirit of its land, and then vows its vow to 
that. So that it is of the very essence of true Patriotism 
to be earnest and truthful, to scorn the flatterer’s tongue, 
and strive to keep its native land in harmony with the 
laws of national thrift and power. It will tell a land of 
its faults, as a friend will counsel a companion ; it will 
speak as honestly as the physician advises a patient; and 
if occasion requires, an indignation will flame out of its 
love, like that which burst from the lips of Moses when 
he returned from the mountain, and found the people to 
whom he had revealed the holy and austere Jehovah, and 
for whom he would cheerfully have sacrificed his life, wor- 
shipping a calf. 

The distinctive feature of true Patriotism, is that it is 
pledged to the idea which one’s native country represents. 
It does not accept and glory in its country merely for 
what it is at present, and has been in the past, but for 
what it may be. Each nation has a representative value. 


Each race that has appropriated a certain latitude which 
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harmonizes with its blood, has the capacity to work out 
special good results, and reveal great truths in some dis- 
tinctive forms. God designs that each country should 
wear a peculiar ideal physiognomy, and He has set its 
geographical characteristics as a bony skeleton, and 
breathed into it a free life-spirit which, if loyal to the di- 
vine intention, will keep the blood in health, infuse vigor 
into every limb, give symmetry to the form, and carry the 
flush of a pure and distinct expression to the countenance. 
It is the patriot’s office to study the laws of public growth 
and energy, and strive with enthusiastic love to guard 
against every disease that would cripple the resources of 
the frame, and thus prevent the lineaments of vice and 
brutality from degrading the face, which God would have 
radiant with truth, genius, and purity. 

He was the best patriot of ancient Greece who had the 
widest and wisest conception of the capacities and genius 
of Greece, and labored to paint that ideal winningly 
before the national mind, and to direct the flame of na- 
tional aspiration, fanned by its heroic memories, up to the 
noblest possibilities of Grecian endeavor. ‘The truest 
patriot of England would be the man whose mind should 
see in the English genius and geography, what it could do 
naturally and best for humanity, and seizing on the tradi- 
tional elements that are in harmony with that possibility, 
use them to enliven its own sympathies, and quicken the 
nation’s energy. A pure forward look is essential to Pa- 
triotism. The patriot must express the genius of his land 
in miniature. 

From this point we see the patriotism of Paul. His 
countrymen denounced him. ‘They said that he had cut 
the ties which bound him to his race, because he preached 
that Moses was not the highest and final religious teacher. 
He slighted the temple-worship and labored zealously 
for the new sect of Nazarenes, and the Jews, wherever 
he travelled, echoed the cry of the priestly party in Jeru- 
salem, thathe was a traitor to the traditions of his fathers, 
and an enemy of the Hebrews. But the noblest patriotic 
spirit was in him. In that respect, he may be safely 
copied by those who love their country in every age. He 
saw what was the mission of the Hebrew race. He read 
clearly God’s hieroglyphic message to them, written over 
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the face of their providential past. He saw that they 
were an organized hope, that they existed to bear new 
religions from their bosom, and send forth at last, the per- 
fect faith that should sway and mould the world. He 
saw that it was to be their glory to lose themselves, in the 
benefit they carried to the nations, as the snow upon the 
mountain-tops melts into the rills that dispense fertility to 
many meadows. Paul did not believe that he could im- 
prove God’s design in raising the chosen nation, or could 
permanently alter it. And in working for the cause he 
adopted, in preferring the then despised Messiah to the 
pomp of the ritual faith and the decrees of the Sanhe- 
drim, he was in the line of sympathy with the patriotism 
of the past. The Apostle to the Gentiles in taking a 
course so radical, which diverged so widely from the 
popular path, was the purest Hebrew,—in truth the very 
‘¢Pharisee of the Pharisees,’’ for he was on the track 
which God designed the whole nation to take, and was 
laboring to perfect for his countrymen the promises and 
aspirations which, for ages, through prophets and poets, 
had burst from the nation’s heart. Paul was so loyal to 
his people that he braved their ignorance and bigotry in 
order to secure the fulfilment of the national calling, and 
so attached to his blood and race as to feel keenly his 
isolation from their sympathy, and to be willing to sacri- 
fice himself,—every thing but his country’s mission,—-even 
to be ‘“‘ accursed from Christ for his brethren, his kinsmen 
according to the flesh.” 

We may well lament that so many counterfeits of this 
noble virtue have brought the reality into suspicion ; that 
those who have arrogated it have so often shown only the 
qualities of the demagogue, and under its sanction thrown 
off allegiance to truth and righteousness ; for in our own 
land, in this juncture of human history, and especially in 
this crisis of our own national experience, we need the 
virtue of Patriotism. We need it as an offshoot from the 
spirit of reverence to God and of Christian consecration. 
We have every thing in our position, our history, our ad- 
vantages and calling, to justify, stimulate, and foster such 
a feeling. The old Jew could exclaim proudly, even in 
times of calamity, ‘‘ he hath not dealt so with any nation,” 
and could thank God more fervently than for all more 
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private mercies, that he was born a Jew. If he travelled 
into any other country, he went trailing the glory of a 
miraculous past, that dwarfed the visible magnificence of 
the monuments amid which he stood, and with the thrill 
of cheering prophecies in his breast. 

Were we to select the two lines of history that afford 
the most striking evidence of divine guidance in the 
affairs of men, they should be, first, the record of the Pa- 
triarchal, Jewish, and Christian religions in their succes- 
sive developements ; and, secondly, the history of Amer- 
ica from its discovery, down through the persecution of 
the Puritans, the life of Washington, the war of Inde- 
pendence, the seige of Yorktown, and the treaty of Paris. 
The Jewish race were guided and guarded, that a univer- 
sal religion might issue from their genius. Our land 
seems consecrated to the office of bearing a just and 
faultless polity that shall educate the world. Step by step, 
we may parallel the providential mercies of the one his- 
tory by those of the other. The call of Abraham toa 
new region, which God would reclaim from barbarism 
and make the centre of healthful and lasting influences 
upon humanity, has its echo in the call of Columbus, in 
whose brain the two hemispheres were welded into a 
globular idea. ‘The leading of the Israelites through the 
Red Sea has a counterpart in the division of the waves, 
to let the little Mayflower, with its precious freight of 
principles and souls, sail safely through the winter storms. 
And the line of Hebrew heroes who fought for a great 
hope, and of prophets who towered at intervals from the 
landscape of the nation’s life, and sent up into literature 
the flame of the nation’s aspiration, are not dishonored, if 
we compare with them the heroic men of our own history 
who labored for a hope, and ‘ builded better than they 
knew,”’ and the seers whose minds have glowed with the 
American idea. 

Here we are, successors of noble men, heirs of a pro- 
vidential past. Every thing in our history incites to Pa- 
triotism. The winds would fan it into activity. Every 
page of our annals preaches it. The man who cannot 
thank God he was born an American, is undeserving the 
blessing of such birth. That consciousness, enlivening 
the sensibilities, should equalize fortunes. The poor man 
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should not feel poor when he thinks that his humble roof 
and circumstances are sheltered by a canopy of ideas and 
sentiments, such as never before arched over any palace 
of the world. If the humblest Catholic feels pride in 
being one member of a community that stretches from 
Andes to the Indus, and which has Christ for its founder 
and heaven for its goal, the lowliest citizen of this land 
should feel it an immense enlargement of his being,—an 
enlargement which mere wealth could never give,—that he 
has partnership in the mission of a people, along whom 
God is pouring the best life of the past, enriched with ad- 
ditional streams of inspiration, solicited by our own 
genius, into the future. For the tendrils of our blessings 
stretch far out into the centuries, and twine around the 
most precious elements of history to draw nourishment. 
The human race is vitally one, and whatsoever is eminent, 
or best, in any line of social manifestation, is somehow 
connected with other and distant portions of the common 
body ; as the topmost branch of a tree bears life that is 
due, in part, to the health and fidelity of juices in the 
root, and as the wave that foams upon the shore, dis- 
charges an undulation that began far out upon the sea. 

Our country is foremost in the line of public justice and 
orderly freedom, and therefore all the influences which, 
in distant lands and former centuries, supported and 
quickened those principles, are somehow represented in 
the social blessings we enjoy. All that former thinkers 
have done to justify the principle of freedom, and heroes 
have achieved against the oppressions of despotism, and 
martyrs have suffered for their perilous love of liberty ; 
all the stimulus which religion, in the past, has given to 
the heart’s reverence for right, and the hand’s loyalty to 
truth ; all that eloquence has done to make tyranny trem- 
ble, and fan the popular sense of justice to a flame; all 
that literature has preserved, in treatise, song, or drama, 
of past devotion to liberty, and longing for its triumph, 
are related, and have contributed to our success in the 
structure of a social polity. ‘We may properly enjoy the 
pride, if we will.be faithful to the privilege, of bearing in 
our institutions the best thought and life of the past, con- 
cerning public justice and social welfare. 

Well did our eminent statesman say in a public address 
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in Boston, a few weeks since, “ if a man is living here 
who has not an American heart in his bosom, let him tear 
it out.” Surely if there is a man in this land who delib- 
erately slights the sentiment of patriotism, and is con- 
scious of no pride in his country, as a distinct affection, 
no devotion to his country, no feeling of deep interest in 
his country in unsettled times and shadowed hours, no 
impulse to sacrifice himself and all personal interests for 
his country’s benefit, he has a heart that needs to be 
waked from paralysis and inspired with gratitude by reli- 
gion itself. 

And it is a striking glory of our land that the patriot- 
ism it asks for, is of the highest stamp. ‘The sentiment 
must here be stripped of every quality which has hitherto 
brought it into suspicion, or it cannot be American. If a 
person is afraid of narrowing his soul by cherishing any 
restricted affection, we offer him here a domain whose 
breadth is from Aroostook to San Francisco, and its depth 
from Minnesota to the reefs of Florida; and if this area 
is not large enough, and does not comprehend needs and 
interests enough, to satisfy his affectional hunger and ex- 
haust the philanthrophic resources of his heart, he has a 
genius for love that would justify the description once 
given by a countryman of ours of the boundless aspira- 
tions of the soul, ‘we wake in the morning with an ap- 
petite that could take in the solar system like a cake; we 
stretch out our hand to grasp the morning star, and wrestle 
with Orion.”? 'To a mind of ordinary capacity, the extent 
of our territory and the various needs of our population, 
furnish as fine a temptation, certainly, as can well be 
offered, for the exercise of the sentiment of universal 
brotherhood. 

And when we define Patriotism as the sentiment of de- 
votion to the idea which a nation is called to typify, we 
strip American patriotism of every element which makes 
it possible in a selfish demagogue, or repulsive to the 
most sensitive Christian mind. For three things are plainly 
indicated in the characteristics and posture of our coun- 
try, as portion of the divine intention, and of the divine 
instructions to us. First, God has placed us ona fresh 
continent, separated by oceans from the ambition, plans, 
interference, and diplomacy of the old world, with no 
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enemy near us, in order that we might read in our po- 
sition the instruction to sheathe the sword and live in 
peace. The war-spirit and the patriotism that cherishes 
it, are denounced with sufficient intensity for their barbar- 
ity and shamelessness in other lands, by the temper of 
the gospel; but with us geography also denounces them, 
and declares them to be the very idiocy of ruffianism. 
As though sick of blood, and the order and civilization it 
purchases, heaven has colonized this land and whispered 
to us solemnly,—let sundered Europe drench itself with 
gore, if it cannot learn the economy and beauty of friend- 
ship, but here the sword should be unknown. Offensive 
war cannot be justified here on any pretence. You are 
strong enough to be magnanimous in controversies, to 
appeal to arbitration in complicated diplomacy, to suffer 
wrong in cases of pecuniary and material interest, and 
exhibit the grace of endurance and forgiveness. History 
will adjudge you guilty of the last abomination, if you 
draw the sword,—and thus contribute to debauch still fur- 
ther the code of honor among nations,—in any other crisis 
than the final necessity of self-defence against invasion, 
and the call thus to defend your commissioned ideas. 

And secondly, the Almighty has given us a domain that 
may be the seed-field of the globe, mines that may enrich 
all nations, and streams that should fill the air with the 
hum of wheels, and thus has sought to redeem us from 
the appetite for territorial aggrandizement, and has con- 
secrated us to every art and all varieties of industry. He 
has written upon every prairie, and enscrolled by the 
winds upon the surface of every lake and river, the com- 
mand to beat swords into ploughshares, and spears into 
pruning hooks, and to turn all the genius that is capable 
of being wasted in military art, to a scientific contest with 
the rocks that bar the free communion of traffic, and the 
mountains that interpose to make enemies of states. 

And thirdly, God has entrusted to us the idea of polit- 
ical equality, and of the citizen as superior to the state, 
for whose culture the state exists, and has commanded us 
to unfold it, and exhaust its capacity of developement in 
progressive institutions. Peace, industry, and cultured 
freedom are the warp of our country’s mission, and there 
can be no patriotism on these shores that does not 
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acknowledge them, seek to deepen the passion of our 
people for them, extend their blessings, and confirm their 
sway. ‘The temper of our public spirit should befit, by 
its calmness, breadth, justice, and comprehensiveness, the 
scale of the land we represent andrule. ‘ To men legis- 
lating for the area between two oceans, betwixt the snows 
and the tropics, somewhat of the gravity of nature will 
infuse itself into the code. It seems so easy for America 
to inspire and express the most expansive and humane 
spirit,—new-born, fresh, healthful, strong, the land of the 
laborer, of the democrat, of the philanthropist, of the be- 
liever, of the saint, she should speak for the human race.” 
Patriotism is unselfish devotion to the idea of a nation, 

its heaven-inspired soul, its representative office and mis- 
sion. And any thing lower than this form of it here, any 
interpretation of it that would make it equivalent to a de- 
fence of every act of every administration, even when 
that act does violence to the spirit of our history and the 
providential pointings of our call, is a disgrace to our- 
selves, an abuse of a noble word, and an offence before 
God. Ifa country such as ours is to raise no loftier, no 
more heroic type of national virtue than that, our fertile 
zones will indeed be barren of attractive fruit. Then we 
may say, here is America, but where are the Americans ? 
Then, 

“ When we climb our mountain cliffs, 

Or see the wide shore from our skiffs, 

To us the horizon shall express 

Mere emptiness and emptiness. 

And to our eyes the vast skies fall 

Dire and satirical 

On clucking hens and prating fools, 

On thieves, on drudges, and on dolls; 

For nature has miscarried wholly 

Into failure, into folly.” 


Moreover, a lower type of patriotism than that of in- 
sight into, and devotion to the representative, or ideal 
country of which our land is the projection, with us is 
little else than suicide. Never was there a people whom 
it so behooved to be patriotic in the highest sense, for our 
patriotism is daily passing into fact, and becoming part 
of the nation’s substance. We vote it, we speak it, we 
incarnate it in the men we select to act forus. New 
states, almost while we are reading these pages, are rising 
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to have a voice in the highest councils of the Republic, 
and from their ideas of what this country is for, and from 
the quality of their passion for it, the institutions are 
springing which will mould, or powerfully control the 
budding intellect that avill soon be on the stage. We are 
living for the future. - ft doth not yet appear what we 
shall be. We can say only that we are a mass of tenden.-. 
cies. And the sentiment of patriotism that obtains, is 
breathing, year by year, the life-element or the death- 
element into the structure of our land. 
We have said that the form of patriotism which could 
harbor in the most Christian breast is called for, and is 
the only one that is justified, by the situation and the man- 
ifest destiny of our country. We may also say that such 
a form of patriotism is nourished and expected by the 
traditions upon which the lower forms of patriotism 
usually feed. It is a beautiful fact that the record and 
the memories of our revolutionary strife foster all grades 
of the patriotic sentiment. They stir the blood and the 
brain. They thrill the senses and satisfy the imagination. 
The plain of Concord, where ‘the embattled farmers 
stood,’’ and the shaft that overlooks the metropolis from a 
neighboring city, tell a story that awakens a love of coun- 
try in the plough-boy, while they quicken the faith of the 
Christian and the philosopher in the reality of principles, 
the influence of heroic self-sacrifice that counts no cost, 
and the power of ideas. ‘The non-resistant peace-man, 
though his ear would throb with pain to hear the roar of 
musketry, that disturbed the air about us seventy-five 
years ago, loves the sweet, bodiless echoes it has brought, 
and still wakens in that depth of time. And while the 
passions of the caucus in Middlesex have, doubtless, been 
often stirred to the worst dregs, by appeals to what the 
fathers did when the country was in danger, no finer elo- 
quence has vivified the air of the National Senate-Hall, 
than the simple exclamation, ‘there is Lexington, and 
Concord, and Bunker Hill, and there they will remain 
forever.” The unreflective man is thrilled with the con- 
tagious enthusiasm of our ancestors, who would not be 
trampled on by tyranny, and who put their lives in their 
hands to assert their rights. The great thinker sees the 
meaning of those three spots in the stormy history of the 
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world, and how ideas were liberated from the shock of 
steel and the battle-smoke, which have since changed the 
destiny of the world. And while we may catch the phys- 
ical enthusiasm from the determined spirit with which, on 
the bloody fields, our fathers resisted unto death, our 
patriotism must be inspired by the ideas which redeem 
those fields from the insignificance of skirmishes and the 
depravity of butchery, and must pledge itself to establish 
and unfold them in our country, according to the new 
needs and invitations of our age. 

If the glory of the foundation of our land was in the 
establishment of a principle, the glory of its history must 
consist in the unfolding of that principle. ‘True patriot- 
ism, therefore, which labors to keep a nation faithful to 
its mission, cannot be satisfied here unless the idea of hu- 
man worth and privilege that awakened and supported 
our political struggle, ripen and produce their finest spir- 
itual fruit. In this respect the growth of our country 
should be like that of an endogenous tree ; the gradual 
developement of the life-principle at the centre manifest- 
ing itself in the nourishment of new products, throwing 
the old results, year by year, farther out into history, 
till the political effects of the Revolution become the 
gnarled root, and tall, hardy stem, which preserve and de- 
fend the active inward forces, that now unfold in leaves, 
and blossoms, and announce the harvest. In the peace 
movement, the temperance reform, the judicious and 
practicable schemes for the abolition of bondage, the at- 
tempts to discover a more Christian organization of so- 
ciety ;—in every association and all effort that seek the 
highest welfare of man, and prepare the way for his free 
culture and rightful enjoyment, as a creature of God, the 
American idea justifies itself and culminates; and by 
strengthening this tendency, and only thus, can Patriot- 
ism be faithful to its law, and vindicate its nature. 

Every mention of the ideas to which our land is conse- 
erated, and of the importance of its mission, calls up the 
erisis which we have recently passed through, and the 
danger with which, it is said, our land was threatened. 
Patriotism has learned to pronounce with emphasis the 
word Union. It is a hallowed word to it. It does not 
like to hesitate in uttering it. It has no desire that its. 
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tongue should falter with it, or merely lisp its utterance. 
But there is danger in our reactionary eloquence that, in 
eulogies of union and assertions that we must have it, we 
overlook or too slightly estimate the conditions of union. 
This country has an ideal character, a representative 
value. Its mountains were upheaved, its rivers were 
grooved, its prairies unrolled, its night-skies bent, for the 
home of an idea. Its glory cannot spring from vast ex- 
tent, populousness, power, and wealth, but from the un- 
questioned dominion of anidea. If we are to be one, we 
must have a great unifying sentiment. ‘ Liberty and 
union, now and forever, one and inseparable ;”’ that is the 
marriage-vow, that alone can be the marriage-bond. We 
cannot vote ourselves together, we cannot keep ourselves 
together merely by cultivating superficial, or commercial 
good feeling. The unity of our nation—the most marvel- 
lous and splendid organism of history—may stand forever 
unshaken by the diversities of climate which it includes, 
by the variety of material interests,—commerce, agricul- 
ture, industry, which it enfolds; may indeed be all the 
stronger for the twisting of so many strands: but though 
nature made our vast landscape one; though it be inter- 
locked by rivers, rail-ways, and canals; though it be vas- 
cular with myriad arteries of human skill; though the 
geographer may find no place where he can split our 
country, the strife of hostile ideas will rend it as the valley 
yawns by the wrench of the earthquake. It is the office 
of Patriotism to see this and to say it,—to say plainly and 
solemnly that no political unity, no charter however wisely 
concocted, or defended by the most stalwart mental 
muscles, can stand before the fierce and equal combat of 
two mutually destructive principles. There is no treason, 
no lack of Patriotism in saying this, unless it is unpatrotic 
to say that chemical wraths will not combine, and that 
powder and fire will not marry peaceably. 

We need the feeling of brotherhood ; we need to be knit 
together in ties of cordial amity; but no amity can be 
manufactured where the laws of spiritual affinity interpose 
a ban. Whatever peculiarities of State institution, how- 
ever wrong and heinous, exist in the separate members of 
the confederacy, let them keep, undisturbed by inter- 
ference from other States, till they choose to abolish them 
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themselves. Whatever laws are demanded by a just and 
strict construction of the central compact, let them have, 
so long as we profess to have that charter, and let them not 
be forcibly resisted. But, though the sun now breaks 
through the recent cloudy screen, if peace, harmony and 
strength are to bless our nation, there is one direction in 
which we must not go beyond the letter of the bond. ‘The 
“‘nound of flesh,” but not a tittle more must-be asked, 
not another fraction can be granted, not so much as will 
‘turn the scale even in the estimation of a hair.”” What 
is local must be local. The inward, vivifying principle of 
our government must be sympathy with liberty ; its atti- 
tude must be respect for liberty ; the spread of its domain 
must be under the sanction and for the ends of liberty, or 
the inspiring sentiment of union and the bond of unity, 
that which filled the hearts and quickened the intellects of 
the noble men who built our constitution, that which gives 
lory and renown to our charter, will wither and die. 

“ Behold,” said David, ‘how good and how pleasant 
it is for brethren to dwell together in unity.” But if the 
time is to come when a large section of our land insist 
that human bondage is to be sanctioned and extended 
wherever our banner and our eagles go; that the haggard 
genius of oppression must sit with equal privilege. and 
honor with the spirit of freedom in the exalted seats of 
our confederacy, then—I utter only the simplest lesson 
of science—then there can be no unity, for we shall no 
more be brethren; the gulf of antagonistic ideas will 
divide us; the nerve of patriotism, in the best souls, 
will be shrivelled ; for the ideal beauty of our nation will 
be expunged, its hovering genius will flee, and there will 
be no America to serve; and our glory, whose auroral 
promise tinges our first annals, and whose beams are now 
gilding the mountain-tops, will be stained with blood, and 
finally pale. Then, while he looks back and sees, as Paul 
saw in the past of his nation, that unto us pertaineth the 
adoption, and the glory, and the covenants, and the 
promise, and the fathers, and looks around to see the fatal 
faithlessness of the children to the divine idea and the 
providential intimations of the past, the only utterance 
of patriotism that will be possible, from the Christian 
breast, will be the sorrowful exclamation of Paul — ‘I 
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could wish that I were accursed from Christ for my breth- 
ren, my kinsmen according to the flesh.” 


We conclude, then, by saying that Patriotism is not 


only a legitimate sentiment, buta duty. There are count- 
less reasons why, as Americans, we should love our native 
land. We may feel no scruples, as Christians, in wel- 


coming and nourishing a peculiar affection for its winds 
and soil, its coasts and hills, its memories and its flag, 


We cannot more efficiently labor for the good of all men, 
than by pledging heart, brain, and hands to the service of 
keeping our country true to its mission, obedient to its 


idea, Our patriotism must draw its nutriment and derive 
its iropulse from knowledge and love of the ideal America, 


as yet but partially reflected in our institutions, or in the 
general mind of the Republic. Thus quickened it will be 
both pure and practical. The agency of an overruling 


and friendly power is suggested by the study of the critical 
seasons of our past history, But our patriarchal and 


heroic periods have passed. Having endowed us with 
the means of our own developement, the divine agency 
retreats to leave the field for human responsibility. We 


cannot rely for our honors or safety upon the past ; with 
the principle, we must reject the privileges of primogeni- 


ture. We are here, by favor, to a vast and noble work. 


** ‘To whom much is given, of him will much be required.’’ 
We may feel, as we look upon our territory, which 


exhibits every zone, and represents lands that invite all 
varieties of industry, that God grooved our noble rivers, 


and stretched our prairies on their level base, and unrolled 
our rich savannahs, and reared the pomp of our forests, 
and washed the long line of our coasts with generous 


ocean waves, and wove all these diversities into one, to be 


the home of no mean people, and the theatre of no paltry 


destiny. 'The world waits to see the quality and energy 
of our patriotism. The book of our country’s history, 
preserved by human heroism and providential care, is 


handed to us, that we may inscribe there the records of 
its glory, or its shame. T. & Ki 
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Arr, XXIII, 


Exposition of Matthew x. 28, and Luke xii. 5. 


TuEse passages of Scripture have so often been the 
subject of criticism and comment, that it may seem supers 


fluous to offer any thing more to illustrate their meaning. 
Some particulars, however, it is believed, may receive 
additional light; and to these we propose mainly to direct 
our remarks, giving to others only such attention as may 


be necessary for the understanding of those which we still 


regard as somewhat obscure and difficult. 
1. The.above passages are generally regarded as 
arallel, that is, as different versions, by Matthew and 


uke, of the same language of Christ; and hence every 
interpretation we have seen, based, as it has been, on this 


theory, has been subject to unnecessary difficulty and 
embarrassment. If Matthew and Luke record the same 
language of Christ, then it is obvious that both passages 
must have the same meaning, and the interpretation of 


the one must be substantially that of the other ; but if, as 
we suppose, Matthew records the language of Christ on 


one occasion, and Iuuke on another occasion, then we are 
not obliged to refer to them the same sentiment, but may 


suppose the meaning of both more or less diverse, as cis- 
cumstances shall seem to require. 
That the passages are similar is obvious at a glancem 


that the same general sentiment is conveyed by both, is 
equally evident,—but they are not entirely alike, and 
need not receive, in all respects, the same interpretation. 


If an interpretation of each, separately considered, can be 
given that is plain and well sustained by the Scriptures, 


it need not be relinquished for one that is difficult and 
far-fetched, because the latter makes the two passages 
identical. One circumstance seems to indicate that dis- 


tinct occasions were had in view by the Evangelists. 
The passage in Matthew is a part of the Saviour’s address 


to the twelve disciples, when he first sent them out to 
proclaim ‘“ the kingdom of God,’ while Luke records the 
sending out of the Twelve in the ninth chapter; and the 
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language now under consideration is contained in the 
twelfth. 

2, That the greater object of fear, in these passages, is 
God, will be assumed as sufficiently obvious from what 
will be said on other particulars; and though the dis- 
ciples, in the context, are instructed not to fear, as they 
were of more value than many sparrows, this encourage- 
ment is evidently based on the condition of their obedi- 
ence; while, in the passage before us, the evil to be 
feared is made the result of apostacy from the religion of 
Christ. 

That the term soul, here refers to the spiritual nature of 
man, and not to his natural life, will be taken for granted 
in this article ; for though that is not the usual meaning, 
it is the undoubted sense in some passages,' and, in this 
passage, is obviously necessary to make out a proper dis- 
tinction between killing the body and killing the soul. 
That kill and destroy have here their most natural and 
common meaning (except being used morally, as we shall 
show) will be assumed, for the reason that no other 
meaning is necessary to form a consistent interpretation ; 
and the usual meaning is always to be preferred, unless 
some strong circumstances forbid. That God will do, 
what he is here said to be able to perform, provided the 
implied conditions exist, can scarcely admit of doubt; 
since, on any other supposition, the thing referred to could 
not be a proper object of fear. 

3. ‘To kill the soul,” or ‘ to destroy the soul,” (the 
connection showing them to be the same,) can mean 
nothing more nor less than to inflict upon man a moral 
or spiritual death. The condition denoted is one often 
alluded to in the Scriptures. ‘To be carnally minded 
is death; to be spiritually minded is life and peace.” 
‘You who were dead in trespasses and sins, hath he 
quickened.”” ‘We know we have passed from death 
unto life.” ‘ He that liveth and believeth on me shall . 
never die.”?’ Here the terms kill and soul are not used, 
but they are clearly implied. The life and death spoken 
of belong to the spiritual part of man; and the term kill 
is a proper one to denote the change from one to the 


1 See Matt. xii. 28 ; xxii. 37. Mark xii. 30, 33. Luke ix. 24. Acts 
iv. 32. Eph. vi. 6, Phil. i. 27. Col. iii. 3, &c. &c. 
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other of these conditions. We will refer, in the margin, 
to some passages,” both in the Old and New Testament, 
where this and similar terms are employed. We will 
quote but two of them. “ The letter killeth, but the spirit 
giveth life.”” In this passage Kill is used in a moral sense. 
The soul, too, is evidently referred to. The letter kills 
the soul, but the spirit gives the soul life. . Again, “ Sin, 
taking occasion by the commandment, deceived me, and 
by it slew me.” The term slew, in the original, is the 
same as kill in Matthew and Luke. The reference, too, 
is obviously to the soul. Both passages, as we under- 
stand them, convey the same idea. In one passage, the 
killing is referred to God, the agent, but in the other to sin, 
the instrument ; while in both a moral death, and nothing 
else, is denoted. 

4, That killing or destroying soul and body is in time, 
and not in eternity, is proved by our argument. The 
body can not be killed out of this world—Gehenna, 
therefore, in which it is killed, must be here. And as 
killing the soul is referred to the same location, it must of 
necessity be in the same existence. ‘This is conclusive. 
There is, however, one other consideration, that is not 
without significance. It will be observed, that the killing 
of the soul is the first in order of the two events mentioned. 
Does not this locate the soul’s punishment this side of 
natural death ? For, if the Saviour had been accustomed 
to regard the death of the soul as occurring after the 
death of the body, it is reasonable to suppose that he 
would mention the two things in the order in which he 
habitually regarded them. 

If it be said that killing the body, as associated with 
the soul, is not its literal dissolution, but its perpetuity in 
misery, it is sufficient to reply, that the context, which 
refers the same act to man, forbids the supposition; nor 
can any passage from the Bible be adduced to sustain so 
strong an interpretation as the one here put upon this 
language. » Besides, the Evangelist Luke, referring to the 
same thing, assigns a limit to this act of killing, on the 
part of God, by saying, after he hath killed he hath power 
to cast into Gehenna. What is the meaning of this pas- 


2 Ps, Ixxvii. 34. Job. v. 2. Prov. vi. 82. 2 Cor. iii. 6. Rom. vii. 11. 
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sage we will explain soon; we refer to it now merely to 
show that killing the body has a limit, and can have no 
such meaning as the popular theology requires to be 
attached to it. 

_ 6. The meaning of Gehenna has been sufficiently dis- 
cussed, to excuse any extended remarks on that subject 
in this article. For the understanding of our present 
exposition, however, it should be observed that the Saviour 
does not always allude to Gehenna with the same design. 
Hence he selects such peculiarity of the place as is best 
fitted to illustrate his subject. If he would show the Jews 
the danger of falsely accusing him and his disciples of 
apostacy from the true religion, he refers, for this purpose, 
to the punishment of death by burning in the valley of 
Hinnon, inflicted on false accusers in ancient times, as an 
emblem of a punishment no less severe that would be 
inflicted on them for the same offence. If he would teach 
that the evils of sin are much greater than any that can 
fall in the path of the virtuous, he illustrates and enforces 
this truth, by the obvious fact that the destruction of the 
whole body in Gehenna is a much greater evil than the 
loss of a single eye, or hand, or foot. If he would set 
before the Pharisees the moral impurity that attached to 
them and their proselytes, he calls them the children of 
Gehenna, that is, like Gehenna, as if he had said that 
they were as impure morally, as the valley of Hinnon was 
literally ; nor was the “ undying worm ”’ or the ‘‘ unquench- 
able fire’’ that consumed the one, an unfit emblem 
to represent the judgment of God that would be employed 
to remove the other. 

The language of Matthew, which we are explaining, 
we understand to contain an allusion like the one last 
mentioned. The filth of Gehenna is an emblem of the 
moral condition of the Jews. They had experienced a 
moraldeath. Sin had deceived them and slain them, and 
the time was not far distant when they would experience 
a terrible overthrow, in the destruction of their nation. 
And it was to admonish the disciples, who were yet in 
possession of moral as well as natural life, against a course 
of conduct that would bring upon them the same fearful 
evils, that this passage was addressed to them. 

6, One of the punishments that anciently existed 
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among the Jews, consisted in casting the bodies of certain 
criminals, that had been executed, into the filth and offal 
of Gehenna. This was done to bring disgrace on the 
name of the offender, not out of regard to any injury or 
benefit he could receive, but as an admonition to the 
living. And it may well be supposed, that, to the mind 
of a Jew, who was accustomed to regard an honorable 
burial as a most important and sacred privilege, this 
punishment would be regarded with the greatest abhor- 
rence and dread. Is not this the punishment referred to by 
Luke in the words, ‘“ After he hath killed, hath power to 
cast into Gehenna”’? We do not ask whether this is the 
punishment the disciples are admonished to fear; but is 
not this the punishment that is referred to for illustration ; 
for it is only as an illustration that it can be explained, or 
ever has been, by any well informed interpreter. It is 
certain that the literal reference, in this passage, is to the 
body, and not to the soul; and farther, the body that is 
cast into Gehenna is a dead, and not aliving, one. ‘ Fear 
him who after he hath killed, (the body,) hath power to 
cast (the body thus killed) into Gehenna.” 

Casting the body of criminals, executed for certain 
crimes, into the filth of Gehenna, and leaving it there 
unburied, to be food for worms, or consumed with other 
offal of the place, was intended to bring disgrace upon 
the name of the offender. Was not this punishment, 
therefore, a suitable figure to set forth the disgrace that 
. would attach to the name of the disciples after they were 
- dead, if they should abandon the cause of Christ, and go 
back among the unbelieving and persecuting Jews? The 
Saviour did not conceal from his disciples the fact that 
fidelity to his cause would endanger their natural lives, 
but he assured them that apostacy would be equally dan- 
gerous to life, and, in addition, would: bring merited 
reproach upon their names in all subsequent time. 

W. E. M. 
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Literary Notices. 


1. Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship and Travels. From the German 
of Goethe. In two Volumes. A new Edition revised. Boston: Tick- 
nor, Reed and Fields, 1851. 


The man is able to do a good many other things that can fairly 
interpret this book. Who shall * loose the sealsthereof?” To the 
ordinary or cursory eye it is an unexciting story, rambling, and 
loosely put together, devoid of merit enough to keep a reader 
awake. ‘To the eye of a thinker, repeated readings disclose new 
merits, lower deeps of artistic and intellectual power, more won- 
derful insight into life, profounder knowledge, and more subtle 
discriminations of character; so that, at last, he knows not 
which most to admire, the solidness and felicity of the. style, 
which is as massive as marble, as polished as the surface ofa 
statue, and as minutely accurate as the fingers and ears of a figure 
by Canova ; or the creative energy of genius as exhibited in the con- 
ception of a “Mignon ;” or the equal comprehension of both poles 
of life, the sensuous and the mystical, as revealed in “ Philina,” 
and the “Confessions of a fair Saint ;”’ or the condensed and 
comprehensive wisdom scattered in maxims over its pages; or 
the vast and dim grandeur of the symbolic meaning, which, after 
many perusals, looms through the narrative, making it an emblem 
of human culture, and a representative picture of the grades of 
character, and the different values and glories of life. 

Every competent reader has been struck with the calmness 
and repose of the book. Whether science, poetry, art, or religion 
is treated; in criticism, description, statement, argument, and 
eulogy, one feels that the writer is perfectly master of himself 
and of his theme, knows how to measure out in expression the 
exact level of his thought, and himself so lifted out of the atmos- 
phere of passion and enthusiasm, as to have no other interest in 
the narrative than to make it the exponent of cool reality. It was 
a bold undertaking, even for Goethe, to publish such a work as 
Wilhelm Meister ; but, although many of his former admirers 
could make nothing of it, it soon created a taste by which it was 
to be appreciated, and became, in literature, the parent of the long 
line of philosophical novels. 

Great disputes have arisen concerning the morality of this book. 
We firmly believe that it is healthy. It does not preach; it has no 
fifth-act sulphuric revenges upon sinners ; but it is as moral as life. 
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There is no deliberate gilding of sin in its pages, that we have 
discovered ; it does not sweeten iniquity with artistic sugar, in 
order to tamper with the moral sense ; but it portrays the various 
scales of character and life, leaving the exhibition to work its 
effect according to the moral habit and sympathies of the reader. 
If a person is of such a grade as to be more attracted to Philina 
than Natalia, he will suffer for his impunity, perhaps, in reading 
Meister, by being corrupted ; as a man may be of such a temper, 
that an hour’s intercourse with a roué will injure him more than 
an interview with Channing will do him good. Goethe pictures 
fairly both sides of life in this work, and leaves them to their 
native influence. He saw and revealed, if he did not worship, 
“the beauty of holiness,” and he did not forget, in Wilhelm 
Meister, to place it artistically in the foreground, to be distinctly 
impressed, without commentary, and with the relief of polished 
sin, upon every reader’s mind who had art or purity enough to 
see. The danger of the book consists in the freedom and 
accuracy with which Goethe has painted the surface-life of 
society, and unfolded its splendid and, to so many, attractive 
vice ; but as he has unfolded also, with equal coolness, the superior 
attractions of purity, as it appears amid the tinsel sin of society, 
the book will leave a healthy influence upon all who do not need 
warm eulogiums and declamatory defences of virtue to start their 
spiritual sympathies, and who can bear the atmosphere of the 
great painter’s artistic indifference. 

This is not the place to attempt an analysis of Goethe’s powers. 
That the same mind could have produced * Wilhelm Meister” 
and * Faust,” is sufficient testimony to its wonderful breadth and 
vigor. Both are enigmatical; both veil a vast meaning in alle- 
gory; but *“* Faust” is wrapped in the wildest drapery, and at 
times the author seems borne away, without a clue, into the 
region of delirium; while ‘* Wilhelm Meister ” is painted in the 
plainest lights and shades of unexcited reality. The one work is 
borne on the storm-waves of Goethe’s oceanic genius, the other 
rests on its placid and silvery bosom. 

Both these masterpieces of Goethe can now be obtained, in 
excellent dress and accurate translations, of Ticknor & Co. ; the 
Faust as rendered in vigorous prose by Hayward, and Wilhelm 
Meister in the incomparable version of Thomas Carlyle. We 
trust that the discriminating taste and enterprize of the publishers 
will be properly appreciated and rewarded by the public, that 
they may be incited to continued zeal in good works. 


VOL. VIII. 27 
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2. Memoirs of William Wordsworth, Poet Laureate, D.C.L. By 
Christopher Wordsworth, D. D., Conon of Westminster. In two vol- 
umes, Edited by Henry Reed. Vol. 1. Boston: Tickner, Reed & 
Fields. 1851. 


The literary public have waited with large expectations and 
confident hopes for the promised biography of the great poet, by 
his nephew. It is hardly fair, we suppose, to say that we are 
considerably disappointed in this volume, for we find that the plan 
of Dr. Wordsworth was very different from our anticipations and 
wishes. ‘ Regarding the poems as his life,” the author of these 
volumes tells us that he considered it to be “ his duty, to endea- 
vor tosupply materials, subordinate and ministerial to the poems, 
and illustrative of them; in a word, to write a biographical 
commentary on the Poet’s works.” 

Wo ought to be grateful for any light that will reveal the fila- 
ments which bind the pages of such a poet as Wordsworth to his 
inmost experience ; but we must also express our regret that the 
materials which the author of this work had at his command, 
could not have been entrusted to some one competent to work 
them into artistic proportions, and to enliven them with a style 
and a tone of criticism worthy of the theme. The few pages of 
Autobiographical Memoranda which the aged poet dictated, are 
exceedingly interesting, and the simple anecdotes that show his 
boyish temper are very valuable. There is more vitality in 
that chapter, than in all the nephew has contributed to the first 


volume. We shall have occasion to speak more fully of the life 
of Wordsworth when the second volume is laid upon our table. 


3. English Songs and other small Poems. By Barry Cornwall. A 
new and enlarged edition. Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 1851. 


This volume has “ walked up to fame, as to a friend.” The 
only words which criticism feels moved to utter, are those of 
welcome. Its pages shed the aroma of genius. It may confi- 
dently challenge a place in the choicest library, and would have 


a fit position between the gems of Burns and the exquisite songs 


of Goethe. 


4. Poems by Henry Theodore Tuckerman. Boston: Ticknor, 
Reed & Fields. 1851. 


A few of these poems,—* To an Elm,” * The Modern Hero,” 
“Sleepy Hollow,” ‘ Rome,” are very pleasing, and in most of 


the others, delicate taste, refinement of expression, and purity 
of feeling, afford better compensation for the lack of poetic 
genius, than most of the modern volumes of rhymes offer to the 
purchasers. 
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5. Outlines of a system of Mechanical Philosophy ; being a research 
into the laws of Force. . By Samuel Elliott Coues. Boston: Little & 
Brown. 1851. 


The motto on the title page of this book indicates its promi- 
nent aim,—*That which we call gravitation and fancy ultimate, 
is but one fork of a mightier stream, for which, as yet, we have 
no name.’”? A challenge of the law of gravitation, as insufficient 
to account for the harmonies of space! Mr. Coues denies that 
matter tends to move forward in a straight line with a uniform 
velocity forever. This he considers the fundamental error of me- 
chanical philosophy, which has led, when applied to the planetary 
bodies, to the clumsy hypothesis of centrifugal and centripetal 
forces, producing by their struggle an unnatural curve. Against 
this, he contends that natural motion is curvilinear, and that the 
reason for the planets’ velocity and orbits, risides in themselves, 
and not in the constant solicitation of the solar mass. There are 
many phenomena of the celestial order which he insists cannot 
be accounted for by the Newtonian scheme, and the motions of 
the comets, especially, he argues, are fatal to it. In order to de- 


monstrate its truth, he thinks that the mass and density of each 
planet should be known ; while the fact is, that the masses and 
density of all have been accommodated to the theory, and often 
have to be arbitrarily changed, as some new perturbation makes 
the former assumptions untenable. 


The volume is certainly very pleasantly written, and is free 
from arrogance and dogmatism. It is valuable, too, as a cross- 
examination of the received theories of scientific men, and an 
elaborate presentation of the unresolved phenomena and all the 
stubborn and suspicious facts,—such as capillary attraction, the 


tidal movements, pressure of fluids, and minor eccentricities of 


the planets. Mr. Coues does not pretend to impeach the value 
of Newton’s labors for purposes of astronomical prediction and 
practical usefulness. But while they serve as a system of eguiv- 
alents, by which we are enabled to write Almanacs and books of 


navigation, he denies that they represent God’s method of caus- 
ation, which he conceives to be a far less complicated apparatus, 


and to be worthily represented by the statement that one force, 
inherent in the planet, gives directly the form of the orbit. 


6. The works of Horace, with English Notes. For the use of 
Schools and Colleges. By J. L. Lincoln, Professor of the Latin Lan- 


age and Literature, in Brown University. New York: D, Appleton 
Co. 1851. 12mo. pp. 575. 


The eye is satisfied with the dress in which the wise and 
worldly Roman is thus introduced. Knotty passages are made 
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almost transparent by standing forth in such large type and gen- 
erous spacing. Goethe said that he always discovered new 


meaning in his own poems, when he read them in clean proof- 
sheets, and well printed. Certainly there is a strong influence 
over the sense of the best book, from the type in which it is set. 


The life of Horace, which is very pleasantly written, is made to 
illustrate his poems with great skill, and we have some authority 


for saying that the notes to this edition are excellent. 


7. Voyages to various parts of the world, made between the years 
1799 and 1844. By George Coggeshall, selected from his manuscript 


journal of eighty voyages. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 1851. 
8vo, pp. 218. 


This volume is valuable rather to those who know the intrepid 
Captain, and as a witness of his faithfulness in his profession, 
than as a contribution to geographical knowledge, or maratime 


science. The narrative is simply written, and is felicitously 
inscribed to the author’s friend, Professor Benjamin Silliman. 


We acknowledge, also, the receipt of two novels from the 
Messrs. Appletons. ‘* Nathalie, a tale by Julia Kavanagh,” and 
** Rose Douglas, or the Autobiograpy of a Minister’s daughter, 


By S. R. W.” The former has been warmly commended by 


several good judges who have read it; we have had no leisure, 
as yet, to give either of them a personal examination. 


8. <A History of Greece, From the Earliest Times to the Destruc- 
tion of Corinth, B. C. 146; mainly based upon that of Connop Thirl- 


wall, D. D., Bishop of St. David’s, By Dr. Leonard Schmitz, F. R.S. E. 
Rector of the High School of Edinburgh, &c. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1851. 12mo. pp. 541. 

It is very important that the young student should have the ad- 
vantage of the light which, during the last fifty years, has been 
shed upon Grecian and Roman history and life. It is very diffie 
cult to eradicate the inadequate impressions of the school text- 
book even by the subsequent study of historical masterpieces. 
Dr. Schmitz has done good service to the cause of education by 
bringing the school books into harmony with such productions as 
Niebuhr’s Rome and Thirlwall’s Greece. In the present instance, 
the condensation is very judiciously made, and in the brilliant 
and vital periods of Grecian history, there is sufficient fulness of 
treatment. The abreviating process is applied most rigidly to the 
tedious annals of the Peloponnesian war and the campaigns of 
Alexander, which last belong, more strictly, to a history of Ma- 
cedonia. An excellent index accompanies the volume, and we 
find it very convenient for reference. 
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9. Elements of Analytical Geometry, and of the Diffential and In- 
tregal Calculus, By Elias Loomis, A. M. New York: Harper & 


Brothers, 1851. 


The Philosophy of Mathematics, translated form the Cours de Philo- 
sophie Positive of Auguste Comte. By W.M. Gillespie, Professor of 
Civil engineering &c., in Union College. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1851. 


Mathematical things are mathematically discerned. We must, 
we fear, forever remain a stranger to the meaning and value of 
these volumes. Kant, we enjoy as an intellectual exercise, but 
Euclid and his visible demonstrations, and all the steps of the 


calculus, are mysteries more impenetrable than the hieroglyphics 
of Persepolis. To all those who are interested in the philosophy 


of Mathematics, the volume translated from Comte must be very 
welcome. It is said to be the most able portion of his celebrated 
work on positive philosophy. 

10. The Irish Confederates and the Rebellion of 1798. By Henry 
M. Field. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1851. 12mo. pp. 369. 


A graphic and not inflated sketch of the sad politics of Ireland, 
during the administration of Pitt, given through personal portrai- 


tures of Curran, Tone, Fitzgerald, Sampson, Jackson, the Em- 
mets, and McNeven. It is a superficial treatment of the theme, 
and yet it conveys all the information which ordinary readers 


need, and, by its descriptions of character, much entertainment, 
if we can properly apply that word to any volume that portrays 
the wrongs which have rained through centuries from England 


upon the Emerald Isle. 


11. Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, No. xiii. June, 1851. (Be- 
ginning of Vol. 3d.) Published by Harper & Brothers, &c., New York. 


Perhaps it is sufficient to say that this work continues to sustain 
the character it originally bore, and the reputation it has had ; 
and that, owing to its cheapness as well as to its merits, its unprece- 
dented circulation is still increasing. We have heretofore ex- 
pressed our opinion of its general character. We wish now to 
add, that its monthly Chronicle of public events in all nations, and 
especially of our own political affairs, appears to us to be distin- 
guished by the clearness and impartiality with which it is written. 
The Notices of current publications, and the summary of Lite- 
rary and Artistic news, are likewise worthy of commendation. 
In the department of Selections, there is one series for which we 
render special thanks to the Messrs. Harpers,—we mean the 
republication of some of the old standard poems of our language, 
with appropriate Illustrations. We are glad to see them thus 
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commended afresh to the attention of the numerous readers of the 
Magazine. 


12. The Rangers ; or the Tory’s Daughter. A Tale, illustrative of the 
Revolutionary History of Vermont, and the Northern Campaign of 1777. 
By the author of the “ Green Mountain Boys.” Boston: Benjamin B. 

ussey and Company. 1851. 2 Vols. 12mo. 


“The Green Mountain Boys,” * Locke Amsden,” and ‘‘ The 
Rangers,” merit the distinction of being called the Vermont 
Novels. For the scenery, the aspects of nature, the manners 
and customs, the phraseology and the modes of thinking, and the 
spirit, which they represent, are peculiarly those of the “ New 
State;” they are redolent with the very air of the Green Mountains. 
The first and the last of these works have also considerable his- 
torical value, since they portray, with all the fidelity that can be 
demanded of the novelist, the state of public sentiment in that 
region, and some of the stirring events, which marked the period 
of our Revolutionary war. The principal scenes of ** The Ran- 
gers” are laid in the southern part of Vermont, and the story 
introduces usto the political strifes which raged in the little Republic 
of Guildford, to the first movements towards erecting the ‘* Hamp- 
shire Grants” into an independent State, to the warlike operations 
of Burgoyne’s army in its approach to Saratoga, to the battle of 
Bennington, é&c. 

Among so many excellences, were we disposed to find faults, 
we should mention one to which the author appears rather prone ; 
we mean an awkward manner of bringing out the denouement of 
his love adventures. We are sure that.if he will but re-examine 
the authorities from which he doubtless drew, he will find that 
neither Locke Amsden nor Harry Woodburn was quite so stupidly 
insensible to a gentle encouraging hint, as he makes them to have 
been. This one point is certainly misrepresented ; almost every 
thing else is given with due regard to veracity. 


13. Yeast, a Problem. Reprinted with corrections and additions 
from Fraser’s Magazine. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1851. 12mo 


pp. 292. 


Those who are acquainted with Alton Locke, need no telling 
what are the characteristic features of this book. There are the 
same splendid powers of description, the same abrupt and vivid 
narrative, the same masterly delineation of scenes and characters, 
the same feeble and unstifactory evanescence of an intensely in- 
teresting tale. The author shrinks for the present from his own 
conclusions, and both argument and narrative terminate in mist. 
After giving attentive heed to both, his title still seems to us fan- 
tastic and affected. 
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The style at intervals savors over-strongly of Carlyle; and the 
author has a habit of elaborate irony now and then, not in the 
best taste, and of parrying imaginary objections of imaginary 
critics. ‘These few blemishes have struck us in reading the vol- 
ume. It is, in short, like its predecessor, a book of more power 
than skill; and in this latter quality we hardly think the author 
improves upon his former self. But this fault-finding is an un- 
gracious and reluctant matter with us, for we have been very 
deeply impressed with the intense earnestness of the book, and 
the reach of the * problem” which it offers. Our disappoint- 
ment, after so much generous thought, keen criticism, and pro- 
found sense of religious, intellectual and moral need, as are here 
exhibited, is, that no solution seems to be suggested, save a spir- 
itual interpretation of the Trinity; and that Lancelot Smith, a 
man of genius, of living flesh and blood, armed at all points with 
the logic and devoted to the work of the nineteenth century, 
vanishes at the last on a pilgrimage in search of an imaginary 
Christian empire in the East, and the domain of Prester John, 
under a semi-supernaturalist escort, somewhere about the year 
1851. The author suggests that this is all a myth; but his elo- 
quent translation of the church-formula is hardly so promising a 
sign for the salvation of England, as that hearty earnestness, of 
which this is a single symptom. 

The line of thought in the book will be easily anticipated. It 
is another view of the same condition of things presented with 
such startling energy in Alton Locke. We have not here the 
depressed tradesmen and squalid horrors of London; but the de- 
caying peasantry, poaching, night-revels, and fox-hunting of the 
rural districts, banking and the church-problem, along with a 
love story of singular and pathetic beauty. It appears equally 
impossible that such scenes should have been drawn but from the 
life, or that they should exist at this moment on English soil. 


14. Physico-Ph sintogiea! Researches on the Dynamics of Magnet- 


ism, Electricity, Heat, Light, Crystallization, and Chemism, in their 
relation to Vital Force. By Baron Charles Von Reichenbach. The 
complete Work, from the er Second Edition. With the addition 
of a Preface, &c. By John Ashburner, M.D. First American Edition. 
_ York: J. S. Redfield. Boston: B. B. Mussey & Co. 1851. 
pp. 456. 


Reichenbach is an Austrian, and as his name is quite eminent 
among the scientific men of Europe, the work here given to the 
American public excited much attention on the Continent and in 
England. It is an attempt to place Mesmerism within the domain 
of physics. The most rigid and various investigations, continued 
through many years, have led him, as he believes, to the dis- 
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covery of a new force, which, in greater or less degrees, is 
radiated from all forms of matter, but with greatest intensity from 
magnets and crystals, and to which the nervous system of all 
persons is sensitive. When the frame is in what he terms the 
‘* sick sensitive ” state, the senses are affected strongly, and some- 
times most wonderfully, by this strange effluence. A magnet, or 
a crystal, moved near the surface of their bodies, will excite a 
peculiar sensation, and from ample experiments with persons 
affected with nervous diseases, he believes that a subtle and parti- 
colored flame streams continually from all magnets. In every 
instance that it was tried,—and patients of both sexes have been 
consulted,—the flame has been seen, even when the magnet was 
carried at midnight into a room without windows. The patients 
give a harmonious account of the hues and form of the flame ; 
nay, by subtle photographic experiments, the Baron claims to 
have proved that light ts actually emitted, though imperceptible, 
by healthy eyes. 

This new force he baptizes with the name Od, and he offers 
evidence that it is thoroughly identical with the so-called Animal 
Magnetism. Hands passed over the “ sick sensitive,” act upon 
them like crystal poles: it has a polar arrangement in human 
bodies as in crystals; it exerts mechanical attraction over the 
hands of the sensitive, as the magnet does over iron; it displays 
luminosity of the same nature and power as in magnets, for fiery 
brushes of light issue from the points of the fingers of healthy 
men, and in the same manner as from the poles of crystals. This 
force may be dispensed freely from the bodies of some persons 
to other matter, such as water and metals, and then will influence 
the sensitive, as if it were directly exerted upon them. 

It is impossible to convey an adequate idea of the fulness and 
accurate method with which the subject is treated in this volume, 
nor of the curious results which it claims to have established. 
The author has a thoroughly scientific contempt. for those who 
trade in clairvoyance, and rigidly traces back all the mysteries of 
Animal Magnetism to their bare physical contents, and applies to 
the phenomena the strict laws of inductive scrutiny. Taken in 
connection with the recent letters of the celebrated Dr. Gregory, 
of England, upon Animal Magnetism, the researches of Richen- 
bach give new interest to the subject, and seem to prophesy that 
it is soon to pass from the patronage of simpletons, impostors, and 
quacks. 

15. Episodes of Insect Life. By Acheta Domestica, M. E. 8S. 
gal J. S. Redfield. Boston: B. B. Mussey & Co. 1851. 
pp. 320. 


Such is the title of a work as fascinating, in its way, as Wal- 
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ton’s Angler, and which does the same office for gnats, locusts, 
moths and butterflies, that good old Izaak did for fishes. The 
writer well styles herself a ‘‘ Home Cricket,” for she understands 
insect Psychology so thoroughly, that we half believe she was a 
cricket in a pre-existent state, and writes now from a Platonic 
reminiscence. There is real genius in the book, and further, the 
evidence of a good heart ; for such deep sympathy with a class of 
God’s creatures that are generally considered nuisances, and the 
ability to draw the highest lessons from their instincts and habits, 
indicate a generous and cultivated nature. To make insects 
objects of liking, the author sees is the best preparatory step 
towards making them subjects of learning, and the chapters of 
this work will surely dispel many a prejudice from the reader’s 
mind, and establish terms of amity between the most sensitive 
nerves and the long-legged or diminutive monstrosities which the 
summer so profusely generates. We may say, also, that the 
illustrations are equal to those in the English edition, and that we 
have seldom seen more beautiful specimens of printing from the 
American press. 

16. Treatise on the Christian Religion. By Athanase Coquerel, 
Pastor of the Reformed Church in Paris. From the French. Edited 
by the Rev. J. I. T. Coolidge. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 1851. 


This is a somewhat large title for a little 18mo of 146 pages, 
and which is intended to be used as a catechism or brief summary 
of the teachings of Scripture for the higher classes of Sunday 
Schools. It is excellent for its object, and maps out the field of 
Christian theology under the direction of a well-considered 
method, and with ample and pertinent Biblical references. 

17. Americans warned of Jesuitism, or the Jesuits unveiled. By John 
Claudius Pitrat, a Member of the University of France ; Founder and 
ex-Editor of the Journal “La Presse du Peuple” in Paris, and formerly 
a Romish Priest. New York: J.S. Redfield. 1851. 

M. Pitrat was a Catholic in boyhood, then a skeptic, then a 
convert to the church, next a Jesuit, after that a Revolutionaire, 
then a political missionary to Guadaloupe, soon after an emigrant 
to the United States, where he renounced Catholicism in favor of 
Orthodoxy, we believe, but is now interested, as we see by the 
papers, in behalf of Universalism at the West. 

_ Quotations from writers whom we dislike may be so skilfully 
dishonest, though verbally correct, that we do not often trust the 
disclosures of volumes of this kind. All we can say is, that the 
author gives authorities, and frequently the page and paragraph, 
for the statements he makes; and if they are reliable, the Jesuits 
certainly have the honor of reversing, in their Ethics, every 
dictate of conscience, every instinct of decency, and every pure 
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precept of Revelation. M. Pitrat has put together, in this volume, 
a Gospel of Diabolism ; if he is not outrageously dishonest, the 
Jesuits possess a genius for iniquity that is sublime. 

18. First Impressions of England and its People. By Hugh Miller, 
Author of the “ Foot Prints of the Creator,” the “ Old Red Sandstone,” 
etc. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1851. 

Those who know what Mr. Miller is as an observer and inter- 
preter of nature, will be glad to know how he observes society 
and studies men. We see in this book, however, as in Mr. Lyell’s 
last volumes of Notes on the United States, the scientific explorer 
united with the tasteful traveller. [t is a very instructive and 
entertaining work. The author’s style adorns every subject he 
treats, and makes a Puseyite service, a poem by Shenstone, a 
Cathedral, and a Salt Deposit equally fascinating. A striking like- 
ness, almost a speaking likeness, of Mr. Miller, a genuine and 
noble Scotch face, embellishes the volume. 

19. The Beauty of Kindness: Edited by Rev. Day K. Lee. New 
York: Henry Lyon. 1851. 

Mr. Lee has an enthusiastic love of good poetry and of Univer- 
salism. He exhibits both phases of his commendable passion in 
this volume of selections. It shows wide acquaintance with 
poetic literature, and is very valuable, not only as a rich 
treasury for quotations, but as an Anthology in which we may 
see, at a glance, how the eminent peaks of genius have caught 
and reflected the golden light of Revelation. 

20. Curran and his Contemporaries. By Charles Phillips, Esq., A.B. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1851. 12mo. pp. 451. 

Whoever takes up this book will not leave it till it is devoured 
to the last letter of the index. Though the period of which it 
treats was of vital interest to Ireland, Mr. Phillips’ object was, 
touching as lightly as possible on the politics of the time, to give 
personal sketches of the characters as they appeared upon the 
scene tohim. It is brilliant with wit and vivid incident, and gives 
that clear insight into personal habits and temperament, and social 
customs and manners, for which we generally look in vain to the 
more pretending volumes of history. One rises from a perusal 
of these pages with a feeling that Curran’s fame is more than 
justified, and that the description of him by Mr. Phillips, in one 
passage, is not exaggerated, where he calls him “the light of 
society, the glory of the forum, the Fabricius of the Senate, the 
idol of his country.” 

21. A Greek Grammar for the use of High Schools and Universi- 
ties. By Philip Buttman. Translated from the Eighteenth German 
edition, by Edward Robinson. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1851. 


The history of Buttman’s Greek Grammar is, to a great extent, 
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a history of the better methods and triumphs of modern philology ; 
and no finer instance can be found of the conscientious thorough- 
ness of a German scholar than is offered in the case of Buttman, 
enlarging and improving his grammar, through a period of forty 
years, making it the centre of his life’s labors, and sitting, during 
the last year of his life, bolstered by cushions, with his feet on 
pillows, to dictate, in spite of acute rheumatic pains, the last 
improvements which his ripest learning could suggest. The son 
has inherited the father’s talents and energy, and this edition of 
the parent’s work is much improved, by being posted up to the 
latest dates of the literature of Greek Philology, and by con- 
siderable additions in the department of Syntax. 


22. The Harmony of Prophecy; or Scriptural Illustrations of the 


sens: By the Rev. Alexander Keith, D. D., author of “ The Evi- 
dence of Prophecy.” New York: Harper & Brothers. 1851. 


The author is on the right track in seeking to throw light upon 
the book of mysteries through comparisons with the prophetic 
language of the Old Testament, and the general spirit of Biblical 
imagery. We have no passion, however, for diving into the 
Apocalypse, with the ambition to reach the solid floor that under- 
lies its wild and stormy imagery. The first crush of its poetry, 
like the juice that follows the gentle pressure of grapes, is 
sweeter and more wholesome than the seeds and skins that re- 
main after its imagery has been squeezed dry by the hand-mill 
of a rigid, logical exegesis. 


23. The Traditional history and Characteristic sketches of the 
Ojibway Nation. By G. Copway, or, Ka-ge-gah-Bowh, Chief of the 
Ojibway Nation. Illustrated by Darly. Boston: B. B. Mussey & Co, 
1851. 


The authorship of this book gives it unusual interest. A few 
years ago, he was uncivilized, a wild hunter of the forest, and 
yet his voice has been heard pleading, in eloquent speech, 
throughout our own land and in Europe, the cause of his red 
brethren, and also in behalf of many reform movements which 
are needed to preserve the whites from barbarism. This History 
is simply and pleasantly written, and the chapters on the religion 
and government of his nation are quite valuable. The few In- 
dian legends, also, that adorn the volume are well worth reading. 
We hope, for the sake of the author and his objects, that his 
book will have a large sale. 


24. Prometheus Bound, and other Poems, including Sonnets from the 
Seater Casa Guidi Windows, etc. By Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing. New York: C. 8S. Francis & Co. 1851. 


It is needless to say any thing now in praise of Mrs. Browning, 
as a women of genius. She has her audience. ‘ The Drama 
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of Exile,” by which she was first known, has ludicrous and 
hideous faults, but many of her subsequent pieces more than 
atone for her sins of imagination and taste, in that work, and give 


her a prominent place among the foremost writers of England 


in this century. Her scholarship is wonderful, when we bear in 


mind against what feeble health she has struggled in her steady 
pursuit of learning. We cannot judge of the relative fidelity of 
her version of the Prometheus, but we think there are some 


striking affinities between her mind and that of the great tragic 
poet of Athens, which fit her, beyond most translators, to render 
him into adequate English. ‘* Casa Guidi Windows” contain her 
reflections on the recent Italian struggle for liberty, and the future 
probabilities of Italy. Very melancholy most of them are. 


25. History of the Cross of Christ. By the Rev. William R. Alger. 
Cambridge and Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1851. 


Such is the title of a small volume, devoted to a treatment of. 
the symbolic history of the Cross, exhibiting the uses it has 
been put to in other forms of religion than the Christian, the 


beautiful superstitions that have clustered around it in Christian 
history, the emblematic truth and efficacy of it, the devout minis 


tries it has afforded, as a symbol, to all classes of society, and the 
sad vacancy that would be left in the forces of our civilization, if 
it should be obliterated from human memory and love. The work 


is written with great beauty of style, and does credit to the learn- 
ing and heart of the author, We have found a great many very 


striking and instructive facts in it, and we know of no work that 
- would be more valuable for Sabbath School Teachers to read, in 
connection with the New Testament, to classes of advanced 


scholars. 


The following works have also been received, and we regret 


that we are.not able to give a fuller notice of them : 


Mount Hope ; or Philip, King of the Wampanoags: an Historical 
Romance. By G.H.Hollister. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1851 


Caleb Field, A Tale of the Puritans, By the Author of “ Merk- 
land,” &c. New York: Harper &.Brothers. 1851. 


Dealings with the Inquisition; or Papal Rome, her Priests aud her 
Jesuits. With important Disclosures. By the Rev. Giacinto Achill, 


D.D. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1851. 
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Art. XXV. 


The Religion of Geology. 


The on of Geology and its connected Sciences. By Edward 
Hitchcock, D. D., LL. D., President of Amherst College, and Profes- 
sor of Natural Theology and Geology. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, 
and Company. 1851. pp. xvi, 511, 


On the Relation between the Holy Scriptures and some parts of Ge- 
ological Science. By John Pye Smith, D. D., F. G. S., Divinity Tutor 
in the Protestant Dissenting College at Homerton, England. Repub- 
lished from the English edition. ew York: D. Appleton & Co. pp. 
364. 


Sorence and Religion have long been arrayed against 


each other. For ages past, the contest has raged, and in 
these days of advanced progress, it is still kept up, with 
no visible abatement of the jealousy and rancor excited 


thereby. On the one hand, the champions of Religion 
plant themselves on the word of God, and challenge their 


opponents to remove, if they can, the foundation on which 
they so securely stand. On the other, the votaries of Sci- 
ence, discarding the Bible as containing only the exploded, 


fictitious theories of ancient times, triumphantly point to 
the rocks of the earth, and the rolling worlds above, as af- 


fording ocular demonstration of the falsity of the claims 
set up by its friends for Revelation. And there are always 


enough of each class to continue the agitation, and thus 
distract the minds of those who are anxiously seeking for 


something like stability in their religious convictions. 

But the hostility between Science and Revelation, we 
believe, is only apparent, not real. When rightly inter- 
preted and understood, they will appear in perfect unison. 


This we should naturally infer from the origin of both. 


They are not the offspring of different minds, hostile to 
each other, and working with different ends in view. They 
both received their existence from one omnipotent Mind, ‘‘of 


whom, and through whom, and to whom are all things.” * 
Being as they are, then, the creations of the same Mind, 
we cannot, for a moment, admit that there is any discre- 


1Romans xi. 36. 
VOL. vil. 28 
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pancy between them, unless we refuse to acknowledge the 
infinite perfections of God. If he is a malevolent, mis- 
chievous being, seeking to produce confusion and anarchy 


in the universe, and devising means to astonish and fright- 
en his intelligent children, he might be disposed to create 
different systems and sets of influences, whose nature and 
operations would be in direct hostility to one another. 
But not so would a being of infinite wisdom and good- 
ness, as well as power, act; and such nearly all theists ac- 


knowledge to be the character of the Christian’sGod. In 
his nature and works there is, there can be, no discord 
or antagonism. Harmony alone, pure and ever living har- 


mony, must characterize all his acts, through every part 


of his boundless universe. 


If we find any discrepancy between Science and Reve- 
lation, we are at liberty to suppose that one or the other 
is false ; either that the professed discoveries in the mate- 
rial world are not real facts, or that the Bible has been 
misunderstood, or is not true. One of these three posi- 
tions we are compelled to adopt. Yet we should be cau- 
tious in coming to a conclusion in regard to this matter. 
Before we do this, we should become familiarly acquainted 
with the facts and principles of science, and the teachings 
of the Bible, and the rules of interpretation which are to 
guide us in gaining a knowledge of its contents. When 
we have obtained this knowledge we are prepared to de- 


cide whether there is any real disagreement; and if so, 
wherein it consists. And in making these investigations, 


we should be uninfluenced by prejudice, the age-conse- 
crated systems of theology, and the hoary-headed inter- 


pretations of the sacred Word, which have come down to 
us from the past. 

The parts of Revelation which relate to modern sci- 
ence, may have been wrongly interpreted in those dis- 
tant and dark ages, when science scarcely ‘‘ had a name 
to live;” and the discoveries of later ages may serve to 
modify these interpretations and illustrate the meaning of 
the sacred Word. But even here we should beware. We 
should not allow half developed facts and hasty generali- 
vations in science to sweep away, at once, all the received 
interpretations of those passages pertaining to the subject 
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under discussion. We should patiently wait until the new 
discoveries in the material world are fully developed and 
systematized, so as to form a distinct department of sci- 


ence, before we permit them to be used in modifying the 


meaning which has generally been attached to particular 
portions of the Bible. In this work we should be neither 
fanatics nor bigots, but pursue a medium course between 
blind conservatism on the one hand, and ranting radical- 


ism on the other. 

We have alluded to the contest which raged in past 
ages between Science and Revelation. But it is not with 
physical science alone that Christians have been obliged 
to contend. All kinds of knowledge, physical and meta- 


physical, all systems of human origin, pertaining to the 


earth and the heavens, to moral, religious, historical, sci- 
entific and literary subjects, have, at one time and another, 
been arrayed against the teachings of Revelation. But 
all to no purpose. As one weapon after another has been 
drawn against the citadel of revealed truth, it has been 
turned away and the enemy disarmed; so that, though 
often attacked, it still stands, firm as ever, uninjured 
on the basis where it was originally placed by its di- 
vine Architect. Unscathed and unharmed, has Revela- 
tion passed through all the battles with her foes, and in 


every instance she has come off victorious, and stronger 
than before. At one time, it was thought that astronomy 


had overturned. the Bible ; as it was demonstrated that the 
sun lies in the centre of the solar system, and the earth 


rolls around it, and turns also on its own axis, while the 
sacred writers speak of the foundations of the earth as 


being “established, so that they could not be removed 
forever,” and declare that the sun and other heavenly 
bodies rise and set daily. Again, it was supposed that the 
chronology of the bible record was disproved by the dis- 
coveries made in relation to the Chinese dynasties, and 
still later, by the hieroglyphics of Egypt. But a brief 
period only elapsed before it was satisfactorily shown that 
these did not extend so far back as the commonly received 
era of man’s origin on the earth. And who now suspects 


that the scientific fact of the earth’s diurnal rotation on its 
axis and its annual revolution around the sun, conflicts 
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with the language of Scripture? Such has been the fate 
of scientific theories, generally, which have been got up 
for the purpose of putting down Revelation. They have, 
in the end, only confirmed it. 

In modern times, geology seems to be the chief weapon 
used by infidels to overthrow the authority of Revelation. 
All others have signally failed; and they turn to this as 
a last resort, believing that they can accomplish something 
with it, in its earlier stages, before all its principles have 
been established on a firm and lasting basis. Accordingly, 
from the very first dawn of its existence as a science, they 
began to surmise that its facts and principles militated 
against the statements in Genesis relating to the creation. 
At this discovery they were filled with glee. When all 
other resources had failed, their hopes were awakened by 
the consideration that the inner crust of the earth, as it 
opened before the searching gaze of the geologist, would 
furnish irrefragable arguments against the whole cosmog- 
ony of Moses and the Psalmist. And their hopes were 
strengthened by the accession to their ranks of many skep- 
tical men of science, who sought, by all means possible 
drawn from the discoveries in geology, to aid the fearful 
work. 

But in this, as in all other crises, men of talent and 
extensive scientific attainments, came to the rescue, and 
triumphantly overthrew their half-digested theories and 
far-fetched conclusions, and showed that the teachings of 
geology, rightly understood, do not conflict with the state- 
ments of Revelation, rightly interpreted. It is true, the 
interpretation of certain passages in the Bible, was mod- 
ified by the light which geology threw upon them, but the 
Bible itself remained unharmed. And the religious world 
will ever owe a deep debt of gratitude to Dr. Hitchcock, 
Dr. Smith, Dr. Chalmers, Prof. Sedgwick, Hugh Miller, 
and others, on both sides of the Atlantic, who have not 
only successfully vindicated geology from atheistic or infi- 
del tendencies, but have gathered up, in their scientific 
investigations, many facts which illustrate and confirm the 
teachings of revealed religion. Instead of finding any 
thing in geology hostile to Revelation, they have used it 
as incontestably proving and confirming some of the high- 
est principles of revealed truth. 
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Looking back on the history of science and religion, we 
need no longer dread their alliance. ‘ For our own part, 
we have no fears that any discoveries of science will real- 
ly militate against the disclosures of Scripture. We re- 
member how, in darker days, ecclesiastics set themselves 
against philosophers who were investigating the motions 
of the heavenly bodies, apprehensive that the new theo- 
ries were at variance with the Bible, and therefore resolv- 
ed to denounce them as heresies, and stop their spread by 
persecution. But truth triumphed; bigotry and ignorance 
could not long prevail to the hiding from the world 
the harmonious walkings of stars and planets; and ever 
since, the philosophy which laid open the wonders of 
the universe hath proved herself the handmaid of Rey- 
elation, which developed secrets far beyond her gaze. 
And thus, we are persuaded, shall it always be; science 
may scale new heights, and explore new depths, but she 
will bring nothing from her daring and successful excur- 
sions, which will not, when rightly understood, yield a 
fresh tribute of testimony to the Bible. Infidelity may 
watch her progress with eagerness, exulting in the thought 
that she is furnishing facts with which the Christian system 
may be strongly assailed ; but the champions of Revelation 
may confidently attend her in every march, assured that 
she will find nothing which contradicts, if it do not actu- 
ally confirm, the word which they know to be divine.” # 

Among the scientific champions of Revelation, perhaps 
no one has labored with a purer heart and truer zeal than 
the author of “‘ The Religion of Geology,” named at the 
head of this article. More than a quarter of a century has 
he been in the geological field, and during this period he 
has labored with an energy and perseverance seldom 
equalled. Possessing one of the strongest minds of the 
age, which he has cultivated and disciplined by along and 
severe course of study; endowed with a purity of heart 
and loftiness of purpose which scorn all low and mean 
acts; with a candor which repudiates all chicanery and 
double-dealing ; with a charity which can discern virtue in 
an opponent’s heart, with a truly Christian character which 
is more to him than worldly ease or personal aggrandize- 


2 Mellville’s Sermons, as quoted by Dr. Hitchcock, pp. 30, 31. 
28* 
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ment, and desires only the approbation of God; a pro- 
found theologian and a good man; professor of chemistry 
for many years in Amherst college, then president, and 
professor of natural theology and geology; the state ge- 
ologist of Massachusetts and other states ; author of sever- 
al elaborate geological works; and during his whole life- 
time, a delver among the rocks, a rover over the hills and 
through the vales of New England, and other states, and 
Europe, he now stands among the eminent scientific men 
in this country, if not in the world. 3 

Surely such a man is competent to write on “ The Re- 
ligion of Geology,’”’ if any one is. And by his writings 
and the weight of his personal character, he must exert a 
great influence among his scientific and theological breth- 
ren. He is deserving a rich reward for what he has done 
in behalf of science and religion. As our teacher and the 
head of our revered and beloved Alma Mater, we respect 
him, and with heart-felt gratitude acknowledge our many 
obligations to him. The reader will excuse this personal 
allusion. We feel confident that no one can become ac- 
quainted with this ‘‘ nature’s nobleman” without admiring 
and loving him. 

His latest work, ‘The Religion of Geology and its 
connected Sciences,”’ consists of fourteen lectures on the 
relation which geology bears to natural and revealed re- 
ligion, delivered from year to year before the students of 
the college with which he is connected. They are the 
fruits of the author’s ripe experience, extensive research, 
and patient labor, and constitute a work original in the 
plan, and successful in the execution. It treats of the 
bearings of science on religion, the creation and age of 
the earth, natural death, the Noachian deluge, the eter- 
nity of matter, geological proofs of the divine benevolence, 
unity of the divine plan, law and special and miraculous 
providence, the future condition of the earth, the problem 
of evil, the telegraphic system of the universe, the vast 
plans of Jehovah, and the identity of scientific and reveal- 
ed truth. 

We can see by a glance at these subjects, that a man of 
superior mind, familiar with theology and theoretical and 
practical geology, must say many things, in treating them, 
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worthy of our attentive consideration. And we discover, 
on examinining it, that this work contains many bold the- 
ories, as boldly defended; many striking and original 
thoughts, and affords food for deep and long-continued 
reflection. It puts the great facts of science to a new use ; 
it throws light on some of the darkest and most intricate 
problems in theology, and makes plain what before was 
obscure. 

It is not free from errors, however. We believe it con- 
tains many. This we should expect from the author’s pe- 
culiar theological views. He is a Calvinist, sincere, yet 
rigid in his belief; and.true to his character, he does not 
attempt to conceal it, but fearlessly carries out its conclu- 
sions into the domain of nature. And he must be bold 
who attempts thus to mingle together what can be no more 
united than oil and water. Calvinism is at war with na- 
ture’s teachings ; an excrescence on her fair face ; and we 
see not how any man in his senses can begin to reconcile 
them. Yet our author tries it, and fails, utterly fails, as 
every man must, who makes the effort. The being who 
causes the sun to shine freely upon all his children, good 
and bad; who blesses them abundantly through every 
period of their earthly pilgrimage; who anticipates all 
their necessities and supplies all their wants ; who provides 
for our comfort and happiness ages before the first man 
dwells upon the earth, by preparing a vast coal-bed in the 
depths of the earth’s crust, which should be used when all 
other resources fail; who for long ages was fitting up the 
world by a remodelling and renovating process, and thus 
preparing it for the habitation of man and brute ; who has 
clothed it so beautifully and gorgeously, and adapted it so 
admirably to subserve the necessities and promote the 
highest enjoyment of the beings that are called to dwell 
upon it ;—the being who does all this, will not cast off his 
intelligent children into endless burnings. ‘That the being 
who did this is the God of Calvinism, is too much for our 
faithless mind to believe. We prefer to consider him, as 
the Psalmist and Jesus did, the common Father of all, 
*‘ who is good unto all and whose tender mercies are over 
all his works,’’ and ‘‘ who will not cast off forever.” 

The author occasionally introduces his Calvinistic senti- 
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ments to the notice of the reader, which grate harshly 
on the ear. An instance of this may be seen at the close 
of the lecture on divine benevolence. After admirably 
treating the subject of God’s benevolence, and laying 
down principles which, if carried out in all their logical 
bearings, must legitimately and necessarily lead to the 
total extinction of all evil in the universe, and the redemp- 
tion of every soul which God has brought into existence, 
he turns to the opposite picture and describes a soul going 
out of the world unprepared, and says, “ If we can see 
reasons why, on earth, God should mingle goodness and 
severity in this man’s lot, we can also see reasons why the 
manifestations of benevolence shall all be withdrawn when 
he passes into a state of retribution. ‘ For if an individual 
can resist the mighty influences for good which the present 
state of discipline affords, and only become worse under 
them all, his case is utterly hopeless, and heaven can do 
no more, consistently with the eternal principles of the di- 
vine government, to save him. Infinite benevolence gives 
him over, and no longer holds back the sword of retribu- 
tive justice. Nay, the justice which inflicts the punish- 
ment is only benevolence in another form. And this it is 
that makes the infliction intolerable.” % 

Strange reasoning this! Because God, who is infinitely 
and unchangeably good, sees fit to bless the sinner in this 
world for a season, he must withdraw all his manifestations 
of benevolence towards him in the future world and forev- 
er! And infinite benevolence leads him to withdraw his 
goodness and inflict eternal punishment uponhim! What 
an idea of benevolence must a person have, who reasons 
thus! We grant that God’s love may lead him to punish 
his rebel children here for a brief period, for this very 
punishment tends to reform the offender and “ bring forth 
the peaceable fruits of righteousness.”” The Psalmist 
says, ‘Unto thee, O Lord, belongeth mercy ; for thou 
renderest to every man according to his work.’’* If this 
infliction tends to make the sinner better, it is kindness in 
our heavenly Father to punish him. But when we come 
to talk of eternal punishment, the case is materially altered. 
This never can be beneficial to the sufferer, and the in- 


3 pp. 2501 51. 4 Psalms lxvii. 12. 
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fliction of it upon the poor sinner indicates eternal hate 
and revenge, the opposite of goodness. 

Again, the Calvinist would limit the power of Jehovah. 
‘“‘ Heaven can do no more, consistently with the eternal 
principles of the divine government, to save the sinner !”’ 
The principles of the divine government are such, then, as 
to cripple the power of God himself, and compel him to a 
course directly hostile to his known character! 'These 
are some of the absurdities into which the doctrine of 
eternal misery leads us. We prefer to believe, consist- 
ently with the sacred record, and the character of God, 
as manifested in nature and revelation, that while the in- 
finite Ruler permits evil to exist here for a short time to sub- 
serve some good purpose, he will finally overrule it for 
good to every intelligent being which he has endowed with 
life, so that no one in the future stages of his existence 
can say that his life has not been a blessing to him. 

The above passage is an exception to the general char- 
acter of the work. ‘The author generally loses sight of 
his theological views, while contemplating the love of God 
as displayed in the beauties and adaptations of external 
nature. His soul seems to glow with fervent delight as he 
traces out, here and there, unmistakeable evidences of our 
heavenly Father’s constant and surpassing love to all his 
children. 

Dr. Smith’s work, named at the head of this article, was 
written earlier than Dr. Hitchcock’s, and consequently the 
author did not have the advantages of the later discover- 
ies in the science. It is an able work, however, treating 
of the relations between Science and Revelation, boldly 
advancing new views which often militate against the com- 
monly received dogmas of the past, and following where- 
ever truth leads. We are pleased with the general char- 
acter of the work, though, like the former, it is tinctured 
with the author’s Calvinistic views of theology. We re- 
Joice to witness the multiplicity of works, bearing upon 
the relations of science and religion, which this age has 
produced. It manifestsa hopeful spirit, and indicates a 
reform in theology. Every work of this character modi- 
fies some of the sterner features of that iron-hearted the- 
ology which has for centuries held the minds of the peo- 
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ple in slavish subjection. The study of science must 


soften the harsher elements of Calvinism, and prepare 
the way for the introduction of a more liberal and univer- 
sal system of faith. We hail with pleasure, then, the 
works of Chalmers, Harris, Hugh Miller, Anderson, 


Smith and Hitchcock, and are happy to learn that they 
are extensively read. They must exert a powerful influ- 


ence in the religious world, on the side of truth and holi- 


ness. 
Is there any such thing as the ‘‘ Religion of Geology ?” 


This has been denied, we are aware, yet we think, with- 
out reason. ll, probably, will admit that there is such a 


thing as natural religion. It embraces the evidences of 
the existence and attributes of God, as seen in nature; 
the relations which we sustain to him and one another ; 


man’s religious nature as felt in his soul, and manifested 
in acts of devotion and worship ; and our immortal destiny. 


This is the religion of nature. Now, geology is a part of 
nature, and we see not why we may not have a specific 


department in its domain, and style it properly the “ Reli- 
gion of Geology.” We would keep the two things dis- 


tinct, however. We would not confound them, as some 


writers have done, and assert that ‘‘ scientific truth is re- 
ligious truth.’? "We do not believe that they are identical. 


Religion is something different from geology, or science in 
general. Hach has its specific objects, which are quite 


distinct from the other. The one obtains facts from the 
material world, that it may deduce principles therefrom to 
form a symmerical and harmonious system of secular 


truth. ‘The other developes the being of a God, his char- 
acter and the condition of man, the relations which they 


sustain to each other, our duty and destiny. They were 
given for a different purpose, and deal with different 
objects. 

Dr. Hitchcock is clear on this point, at the very outset. 


Says he, “ In discussing this subject, we ought to bear in 


mind the object of science and the object of revelation. 
And by the term science, I refer mainly to physical science. 
Its grand aim is, by an induction from facts, to discover the 
laws by which the material universe is governed. These 


laws do, indeed, lead the mind almost necessarily to their 
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divine author. But this is rather the incidental than the 


direct result of scientific investigations, and belongs rather 


to natural theology than to natural science.” 
*¢ On the other hand, the exclusive object of revelation 
is of amoral character. It is a developement of the divine 


character and the divine government; especially that part 


of it which discloses a plan for the reconciliation of a lost 
and wicked world to the favor of God by the death of his 


Son. Every other subject mentioned in Scripture is inci- 
dental, and would -not have been noticed, had it not some 


connection with the plan ofsalvation. The creation of the 
world and the Noachian deluge, for instance, are intimate- 


ly related to the divine character and government, and 
therefore they are described; and the same is true of the 
various phenomena of nature which are touched upon in 


the Bible.” ® 
Thus each has a distinct and separate object in view— 


a distinct and separate sphere of action. This distinction 
is important, as much in this discussion depends upon it. 
The authors of the Bible did not write as scientific men. 


They knew little of the laws which regulate the opera- 
tions of the material universe. ‘They were entirely unac- 


quainted with modern science. God could have revealed 
it to them in those remote ages, if he chose. But this was 
not the object for which inspiration was given. He did 


not grant them supernatural assistance for this purpose, 
but to enable them to communicate those truths to man 


which would reach his heart and reform his life. God 
had a moral, not a scientific purpose in view. The apos- 
tle Paul teaches us that ‘ All scripture, given by inspira- 


tion of God, is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for cor- 
rection, for instruction in righteousness.” ® ‘This is the 


object for which revelation was given; not to teach us sci- 
entific or philosophical truth, but for reproof, for doctrine, 
for correction, and instruction in righteousness. 


Moses, Job, David, Solomon, Paul, were not, as many 
suppose, chemists, astronomers, geologists, endowed with 


all kinds of secular, as well asreligious knowledge. They 
5 Religion of Geology, pp. 2, 3. 

_ §2 Timothy, iii. 16. We have omitted the verb, “is,” as it is not 

in the original Greek, 
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were men inspired of God for the purpose, and none oth- 
er, of leading men to the knowledge of God and in the 


way of duty, and so make known to them their highest 


interest and final destiny, Let this be constantly borne 


in mind, and we shall be better prepared to understand 
the relative connection of science and revelation. It is 
from ignorance of this principle, that so many have been 


led into gross errors on this subject. 


The connection between them is only indirect and col- 


lateral. Moses and the other sacred writers, in pur- 
suing the object for which revelation was given, found it 
necessary often to make allusions to material things. 


But they did not allude to them scientifically or philo- 
sophically, as scientific men now do. They described 


things as they were presented to uneducated or poetic 
minds; not as they really are, but as they appear to be, for 
the time being. ‘They speak, as Rosenmiiller beautifully 


expresses it, “‘ according to optical, not physical truth.” 
They do not use technical terms, and analyze and com- 
bine in a philosophical manner. They adapted their lan- 
guage to the circumstances of the people whom they 
addressed, and the narrow ideas which then prevailed uni- 
versally. or instance, they did not represent the sun as 
fixed in the centre of the solar system, and the earth and 
moon revolving around it, as the modern astronomer now 
describes them, but they spoke of the sun as daily rolling 
through the heavens, rising and setting once in twenty-four 
hours, and the earth as being fixed, and the everlasting 
hills as being unmoved, though in .reality, it was flying 
at the rate of 68,000 miles an hour through space. 

It used to be thought heresy to teach those doctrines 


which science now makes plain, and Galileo was im- 


prisoned because he maintained that the earth rolled 
round. But now the veriest tyro in the primary school 


knows that it is true. Theologians thought that Galileo’s 
doctrine would overthrow the Bible, if permitted to spread. 


So some think at the present day in regard to the teach- 
ings of geology. When it asserts that this earth is more 


than six thousand years old, and that the Noachian del- 


uge could not literally have covered the whole world, they 
are frightened at these bold innovations upon the domain of 
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their age-consecrated theology, and exclaim against the 
science as being in league with the rankest infidelity. 


But we believe that Revelation has nothing to fear from sci- 


entific investigations. As the Bible is now so interpreted 


as not to interfere with the established astronomical doc- 
trines of the earth’s rotation on its own axis, and the sun’s 
fixed position, so we may be assured that it can be inter- 


preted in accordance with the established geological facts 


of the earth’s vast age, and the limited range of the 
Noachian flood. 


We can see here the reason why there should be, some- 
times, an apparent discrepancy between the statements of 


Revelation and the facts of science. ‘‘ Had the language 
of Revelation been scientifically accurate, it would have de- 


feated the object for which the Scriptures were given; 
for it must have anticipated scientific discovery, and there- 
fore have been unintelligible to those ignorant of such dis- 


coveries. Or, if these had been explained by inspiration, 
the Bible would have become a text-book in natural sci- 
ence, rather than a guide to eternal life.’?? 

The great contest between geology and the Bible is that 
concerning the age of the world. For a long time it was 
supposed that this earth was created and fitted up for the 
residence of man less than six thousand years ago. ‘But. 
geology now comes forward and tells us that it has existed 
for millions of ages. - Here is a direct collision. That ge- 
ology is right, there can be no doubt in the minds of those 
who have thoroughly studied the subject. It is written 
on the face of the rocks and in the depth of the earth. It 
is proved by the quiet and slow deposition of the strata 
which compose the earth’s crust, and in the fossiliferous 


remains of animals and plants found miles below the sur- 


face of the earth. 
Geology teaches us that the earth was originally in a 


fluid state, that it gradually cooled, became condensed, 
grew smaller in bulk, until a thin crust was formed over 


the surface which became thicker as the heat radiated, and 
now measures from fifty to one hundred miles in thickness 


in different parts of the world. As the crust was forming’ 


7The Religion of Geology, p. 4. 
VOL. VIII. 29 
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and the heat became sufficiently reduced, plants and ani- 
mals were created and appeared on the surface, adapted, 
however, to a much warmer climate than even that of the 
torrid zone at the present day. The first organizations 
were of the simplest and lowest grade. These died out as 
the heat became less, and others, of a more complex nature, 
and adapted to a cooler climate, took their place. - These 
in their turn disappeared, and others still more complex 
were created to dwell on the earth. This process went on, 
until five or six distinct races of animals and plants, each 
more perfect in its structure and adapted to a different cli- 
mate, were brought into existence by the fiat of omnipo- 
tent power, when man appeared as the head of the animal 
kingdom, the last and noblest of his Creator’s works. ® 
According to the evidence which geology furnishes us, 
we should judge that the era of man’s creation was com- 
paratively recent. ‘There is no reason to lead us to be- 
lieve that he dwelt on the earth before the chronological 
era usually regarded as the time of his origin, namely, 
about six thousand years ago. He could not have lived 
much earlier than this period, for his remains are not found 
below the alluvium, or perhaps we should say, the diluvi- 
um, both of which lie above the tertiary strata, and are of 
the most recent formation; while the remains of inferior 
animals, who no longer have living representatives upon 
earth, are found in various strata far below these, even 
several miles down in the earth’s crust. And we have no 
direct and positive evidence that any new classes or spe- 
cies of animals have been created since man. For the 
present, then, he may be regarded as the latest creation. ® 
As we have remarked in the note, we cannot give the 
evidence for all these statements. For this we must refer 
the reader to some of the standard elementary works on 
geology which have been recently issued in England and 


8 We have not space in this article to present the process by which 
we reach the above results, but must refer the reader to Hitchcock’s, 
Lyell’s, and other recent geological works. 

9 For an interesting detailed history of the crust of the earth and the 
animals that lived upon it in the different stages of its formation, we 
would refer the reader to an article in the Universalist Quarterly, Vol. 
iv. pp, 289-317, written by Rev. Merrit. Sandford, who, alas for sci- 
ence and religion, is now no more! 
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this country. The above may be considered as well set- 
tled geological principles. We know that some regard it 
all as mere speculation which cannot be relied on. They 
seem to think that because geologists themselves do not 
agree in their respective inferences and theories, that “ it is 
unsafe to make any geological hypothesis the rule of in- 
terpreting the Scriptures,” and consequently, though we 
may not discard geology altogether, yet we should not al- 
low it to modify the commonly received doctrines of Reve- 
lation.!° But we may as consistently throw away the 
Bible, because theologians differ in regard to its teachings. 
The truth is, some of the principles of geology may be 
considered as firmly established as any scientific principles 
whatever, while others are less firmly established, and still 
others are mere hypotheses, probabilities or conjectures. 
In discussing the connections of science and religion, we 
should not make use of the latter, but only the former. 
We should not throw the whole away, because some of its 
assumed principles cannot be fully relied upon. As the 
fundamental facts of the science rest on as firm a founda- 
tion as those of any science not strictly demonstrative, 
“the principles of sound criticism demand that they 
should be admitted equally with civil history and astrono- 
my, as aids in the interpretation of the Bible.” And it 
seems to us, that no one thoroughly versed in the elements 
of geology, can examine the rocks and formations of New 
England, or any other geological section of the earth, 
and still maintain that this is an uncertain science, whose 
facts and inferences it is unsafe to admit into our theologi- 
cal investigations. | 

To return from this digression, we would ask, in view 
of the alleged discrepancy between the Mosaic record 
and geology, in relation to the age of the earth, what shall 
be done? Shall we discard the Bible? We trust not. 
We may be obliged to interpret it somewhat differently 
from the commonly received opinion. This should not 
shake our faith in its truthfulness, at least until we have thor- 
oughly tested its claims upon our rational belief. Science 
may here assist us in getting a correct understanding of 


10 Thus does the writer of the article on “Geology,—its Facts and 
Inferences,” in the Universalist Quarterly, Vol. ii. pp. 1-21, appear to 
regard it, 
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Revelation. It compels us to modify the commonly re- 
ceived version of Genesis i. and thus enables us to remove 
the fancied discrepancy. 

To do this, several theories have been broached, some 
already refuted, and others deserving little attention. 
One of the most plausible, is that adopted by Professors 
Bush and Silliman, which maintains that Moses in the first 
chapter of Genesis describes the order of creation of 
plants and animals, both the fossiliferous and living races, 
and that the word “ day,” as there used, means an indefi- 
nitely long period of time." This theory is liable to in- 
superable objections ; one of which is, that it is extremely 
doubtful that the word “ day,” here means a long portion 
of time: and another, that the order described does not 
correspond with the order of the fossiliferous remains, as 
they are deposited in the earth’s crust.’* For these and 
other reasons, most accredited geologists now reject this 
theory, which was for a long time quite popular. 

Dr. Hitchcock’s theory is that the first verse of Genesis 
teaches us that God created the matter, out of which the 
world was formed, from nothing, by the immediate act 
of Almighty power, at some unrevealed epoch far back 
through countless ages of time, and that a long period 
intervened between the creation of matter and the suc- 
ceeding operations described in the first chapter. “It 
supposes the six days’ work of creation to have been con- 
fined entirely to the fitting up the world in its present con- 
dition, and furnishing it with its present inhabitants.” * 
He considers the six days to be literal days of twenty-four 
hours each. 

Dr. Smith contends, also, that these are literal days, but 
that the work of these days consisted in fitting up and 
furnishing a particular part of the globe for the primitive 
habitation of man. This portion of the earth he con- 


11 See the Universalist Expositor, Vol. iv,—New Series, pp. 349- 
60, and the Universalist Review, Vol. ii. pp. 377-84, where this theory, 
in modified forms, is defended. 


12 For proof on this point, our limited space compels us to refer to the 
Religion of Geology, pp. 54-7, and the Biblical Repository, Vol. vi. pp. 
301-11. In the fifth, sixth and seventh volumes of this work, the reader 
will find articles of great value, by Dr. Hitchcock, on our general subject. 

13 The Religion of Geology, pp. 60, 61. 
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ceives to have been a large part of the western Asia, 
where man first dwelt. This region was brought into a 
condition of ‘superficial ruin, or some kind of general 
disorder,” then submerged, covered with fogs and clouds, 
subsequently elevated, the atmosphere rendered clear, so 
that the sun and other heavenly luminaries, which had 
been’ long previously created, shone forth, and plants, 
beasts, birds, and fishes, and lastly, man, were brought 
into existence.” '* If we carefully and critically investi- 
gate the meaning of the words “ earth,” “ made,” “ cre- 
ated,” as used in this chapter, we shall discover, we 
believe, few real objections to these theories. They are 
the most reasonable, and attended with the least difficul- 
ties, of all which we have seen, and are now generally 
adopted by geologists. We give the preference to the 
latter. 

What was Moses’ principal object in writing the Penta- 
teuch? 'T'o lead the Jews away from idolsto the worship of 
the infinite Jehovah. ‘To accomplish this, he would not go 
back a long period, and describe in detail the various chang- 
es which had taken place in the animal and vegetable king- 
doms, countless ages before man had an existence. But 
having first asserted that ‘ In the beginning, God created 
the heavens and the earth,” passing over an indefinite 
period, during which God was by gradual processes fitting 
up the earth for the convenience of his creatures, he pro- 
ceeds to describe the re-arrangement of a certain portion 
for the residence of our first parents, and their descend- 
ants. This was in conformity with the object Moses had 
in view, while describing these scenes and changes. If 
he had been a geologist, he would have written out the 
history of the earth’s crust, through all its varied changes. 
But as he desired to make a religious application of his 
teachings, and to present unto his people the great Creator 
as manifested in the works of nature, he avoided the’ sci- 
entific part, and proceeded to speak of the history of man 
from the commencement of his residence on the earth. 
We have not space to enter into all the details of this 
theory, nor answer the objections which might be urged 
against it. This would require a volume. We simply 


14 Scripture and Geology, pp. 231-8, (Ist ed); pp. 275-6, (2d. ed). 
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submit it to the reader as the most unobjectionable expla- 
nation of the first chapter of Genesis which the geologists 
have presented. 

There are insuperable diffici!ties attending the common 
ideaf the Noachian deluge. Many persons still believe. 
that the present broken surface of the earth was produced, 
in a great degree, by this deluge; while the geologists main- 
tain that there are few, if any, facts in their science which 
can clearly be referred to this agency. They also con- 
tend that there is nothing in the Mosaic account that would 
lead us to expect ‘‘ permanent marks of such a catastro- 
phe, within or upon the earth,”’ or to induce us to believe 
that it was universal. It could not, from the nature of 
the case, have produced any very powerful or lasting 
effects. It rained forty days; in one hundred and fifty 
days, the waters had considerably subsided, and ina little 
more than one year they had disappeared, leaving the 
ground bare and dry again. Who can believe that the 
great effects attributed to this deluge, as those spoken of 
by Woodward, for instance, who says that the ‘ whole 
terrestrial globe was taken to pieces and dissolved at the 
flood, and the strata settled down from this promiscuous 
mass, as any earthly sediment from a fluid,’’!> who can 
believe that such tremendous effects were produced by 
this agency, in the brief space of one year? This would 
be almost as absurd as to believe, as some theologians 
contend, that the fossiliferous rocks, six or eight miles in 
thickness, were deposited during the space of sixteen 
hundred years, intervening between the creation and the 
deluge. 


Dr. Hitchcock and Dr. Smith both object to the com- 
mon view of the deluge, and we think, justly. The waters 
are represented as coming down from the clouds as in 
any other storm, But let the whole atmosphere be satu- 
rated to its utmost capacity with water, and then dis- 
charge its contents at once upon the earth’s surface, and it 


would not cover it more than about seven inches in depth, 
according to actual calculation.‘ Yet the account says 
that the tops of the highest hills or mountains were cov- 


15 Quoted by Dr, Hitchcock, p. 114. 
16Smith’s Scripture and Geology, p. 133, 
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ered! Will it be said that the water was created by 
miraculous agency for this very purpose ?_ We doubt not 
the ability of Omnipotence to perform the miracle. It is 
very easy for theologians to interpose a miracle, whenever 
they meet with a difficulty in their biblical investigations. 
This cuts the Gordian knot, at once, and removes the 
difficulty. But we doubt the propriety of such a course. 
God does not work by miracles, when he can accomplish 
his purpose just as well by natural agencies. And in the 
account of the deluge, natural causes are spoken of as 
effecting the work. ‘The windows of heaven’? were 
opened, and ‘the fountains of the great deep” were 
broken up.’ Moses does not attribute the effect to a mir- 
acle, and we have no right to do it. 

There are other difficulties in the way of the common 
explanation. There are, at least, 150,000 species of ani- 
mals already described, existing on the globe; while the 
actual number is probably nearly half a million, the 
greater part of- which can live only on ¢erra firma. How 
was it possible for Noah and his family to preserve speci- 
mens of so many species in one vessel during a whole 
year? Again, some of the animals must have been 
adapted to dwell in the torrid, some in the frigid, and 
others in the temperate zone. Many of these animals had 
limited spheres of life, in which they dwelt, and if they 
went far beyond these, they perished. Did all these dif- 
ferent classes of animals, from all the zones of the earth, 
start up at Noah’s bidding, come to Palestine, march into 
the ark under the same temperature, and dwell there 
through all the varied seasons of a whole year? It 
requires a greater stretch of credulity to believe this than 


we possess. 

What are we to understand by the deluge, then, if it 
was not, as generally supposed, universal? We believe, 
with Dr. Smith, Dr. Hitchcock, and other eminent geolo- 


gists, that it was limited to the inhabitable part of the globe, 


which embraced at that time, probably, the small portion 
in Asia, originally fitted up for the residence of man; that 
by heavy rains and the upheaving of the Persian Gulf 
. and Caspian Sea, and perhaps the Indian Ocean, through 


internal volcanic agency, the whole of that region was 
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covered, even the highest mountains, destroying man and 
beast, except those preserved in the ark; and that the 
animals preserved by Noah embraced specimens of only 


the small number which dwelt in that region.” The 


Mosaic account of the deluge may be interpreted so as to 


correspond with this theory, better, we believe, than any 
other. Indeed every other theory is encumbered with 
insurmountable objections. ‘The phrases, “ earth,’ “ all 


the earth,” do not always, or generally, in the Scriptures 


signify this solid globe on which we stand, but only the 


regions inhabited by man.!® This settled, we are at lib- 
erty to limit it to the western parts of Asia, as we have 
no knowledge of any inhabitants dwelling, at that time, in 


other parts of the globe. It is evident that agencies far 
more powerful than those which produced and followed 


the Noachian deluge have, during some period, been in 
' Operation throughout the whole northern regions of the 
earth, and produced those changes which have been usu- 


ally ascribed to the former agency, These agencies were 
at work not only before this deluge, but ages before man 


was created, or the present condition of things instituted. 
‘With this view before us, we shall regard science and 
Revelation no longer at variance, on this point. 


Death is another subject treated of by Dr. Hitchcock. 
He shows by geology that as the inferior animals existed 


thousands of years before man, death must have been 
known then.’* Hence the theory of Milton, and many 
theologians, that death and even the disturbances in out- 


ward nature, were caused by Adam’s transgression, must 
be false. This is one step in theological progress, gain: 


ed by geology. But notwithstanding this admission, Dr. 
Hitchcock still maintains that physical death is caused 
in some way by man’s sin. He admits that man and 


the inferior animals were created with bodies subject 
to decay and death, and yet adopts a theory which com- 


pels him to assume the position that if man had not sin- 
ned, he never would have died! This certainly is not 
very good logic, or science either. 


l7§cripture and Geology, pp. 251-8, Religion of Geology, pp. 


137-9. 


18 Religion of Geology, pp. 135-7. Scripture and Geology, pp. 247-9. 
19 Religion of Geology, pp. 71-111. 
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We believe that the Bible abundantly teaches, that the 


death spoken of as the penalty of sin, is moral, not physi- 
cal; and we are thus left to the conclusion, that as man 
was created with a nature subject to decay, he would have 


died, in accordance with the inevitable law, had he never 


sinned. ‘This corresponds with the language of the pen- 
alty. ‘‘ In the day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely 
die.”’ 2° Death entered into the world by sin. It would 


be absurd to speak of the violation of a moral law being 


followed by a physical penalty, God does not so con- 


found the several classes of laws. Each class of laws is 
distinct, and the penalties also. If deathis the penalty of 
sin, or the transgression of a.moral law, this death itself 
must be moral, not physical. 


Other subjects discussed in these volumes, we should 
like to introduce, but our limits forbid. Thus do we 


show some of the bearings of geology upon religion. 
They are intimately connected, though not identical. 


Each has a different sphere of action, and a different 
end to subserve. Yet one may assist in throwing light 


on the other. Geology has offered some valuable contri- 
butions to religion. It has shown the necessity of a 
Creator, even though matter is eternal, as at five or six 


distinct epochs has the creating power of Jehovah been 
put forth; it gives many striking proofs of the divine 


Benevolence ; it disproves the developement theory of 
Lamarck, and the author of ‘ Vestiges of Creation.”’ 
Thus it not only removes many discrepancies between 


science and Revelation, but it carries its weapons into the. 
infidel’s camp, and demolishes his strong hold there. 


We welcome it as the twin sister of religion. Skep- 
ticism has been driven from every other field, and is tow 


rapidly losing its foothold here. ‘‘ The last cloud of 
ignorance is passing away, and the thunders of infidelity 


are dying upon the ear. On the retiring darkness, the 


bow of Christianity appears ; blending its colors with the 
law of science; a sure token that the flood of unbelief 
and ignorance shall never more go over the world ! ”’ 


I, 8 L. 


Genesis ii. 17. Romans v. 12. 
21 Biblical Repository, Vol. vi. p. 332. 
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The Original in Christianity. 





‘Various opinions have existed as to what was new and 
peculiar in Christianity; and widely different estimates 
have been formed of the world’s indebtedness to its revela- 
tions and influences. It has sometimes been asserted, 
though by few comparatively, that Christ introduced no 
truth or principle which had not been known, or might not 
have been known, without him; and that, though he never 
had lived, the state of things now existing would have 
been secured by the natural developement and progress 
of mankind. On the contrary, it has been supposed, and 
the impression is somewhat general, that all religious illu- 
mination, all knowledge of God, duty, and destiny,—is 
confined to Christendom ; that the rest of the world has 
been, and is still, in the midst of night-darkness, with only 
a few glimmerings of light, ““: making the darkness visible.” 
Neither of these views can be correct. Both are partial, 
defective and false. 

Now to determine, with perfect accuracy, the real truth 
between these extremes, is impossible. It is very difficult, 
on the one hand, to understand and appreciate all the in- 
fluences which Christianity has exerted among mankind. 
It has wrought beneath the surface and show of things, in 
secrecy and silence. It ‘cometh not with observation.” 
Its deepest action, its divinest achievements have not been 
such as the superficial eye sees, or the rough pen of history 
records. ‘To trace its results to their true source, requires 
the clearest view of all the relations of historical facts and 
phenomena. None but the Omniscient mind can tell how 
much it has had to do with the general progress of socie- 
ty; how great has been its influence in all the depart- 
ments of human history ; how far other causes have deri- 
ved from its informing energy their value and efficiency. 
On the other hand, we are liable to do injustice to ex- 
tra-Christian lands, in our estimate of their condition and 
history. We can hardly stand outside of the influences 
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that have surrounded us, like the very air we breathe, so as 
to judge impartially. Though our data be most ample,— 
our knowledge of facts complete, yet our minds, by which 
they are to be interpreted are so accustomed to peculiar 
associations, as somewhat to affect our conclusions. © 
What our estimate shall be of the intelligence, religion, 
and virtue of any age, or any people, depends very much 
on our general habits of thought, and upon the standard: 
of intelligence, religion and virtue in our own minds. 
After considering, faithfully as we can, the moral and 
religious condition,—both’ actual and possible,—of hea- 
thendom and Christendom; after carefully examining the 
facts in the case, with what impartiality of judgement we 
can gain,—something substantially like this will be our 
verdict :—Heaven has provided for the religious, as well 
as for the physical wants of all mankind. The great 
Source of spiritual good has made communications to ev- 
ery age and to every people. ‘ The inspiration of the Al- 
mighty has given understanding to man,’ universally. The 
religious faculties of our nature have everywhere been fur- 
nished with some aliment and means of exercise. Some 
ideas of God, some modes of worship, some knowledge of 
right and wrong, some prophecy of a future life,—these are 
found to a greater or less extent, everywhere. But these 
elements of religious faith and influence have been very 
slightly developed, and sometimes utterly perverted. Even 
the wisest and best of the race, unaided by Christianity, 
have had but sadly imperfect apprehension of the great 
subjects, which it most concerns rational and immortal be- 
ings to understand. ‘They have not adequately known the 
character of God and their relations to him, the meaning 
and purpose of life, the “‘ issues from death,”’ and the results 
of the divine government. Man’s knowledge of these great 
subjects is still very incomplete, but yet many things are 
now understood which the unaided reason had sought, and 
might still have sought in vain. Though ignorance still pre- 
vails, Christianity affords the means of knowledge. Though 
errors still exist, it would enable the sincere seeker after 
truth to correct them. It is a fountain of life, of whose 
waters man needs but to drink, and his soul’s deepest 
want shall be satisfied. It is a revelation of truths and 
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principles which the world’s most powerful and active 
minds had not known, and could not have known without 
it; which sages and philosophers had “ desired to look in- 
to,” but were not able. The words and life of Christ set 
forth doctrines, precepts, motives and hopes, far superior 
to those of any other religion or philosophy ever known on 
earth, and diffused a light and power abroad through hu- 
man society, that could have come from no other source. 
But to consider the subject we propose more immediate- 
ly, what was there new in Christianity? In what consis- 
ted its originality? What was its peculiar mission and 
end? What disclosures did it make, what intimations 
give, what regenerating elements introduce, beyond the re- 
sult of man’s previous researches, and beyond the proba- 
ble revealings of nature and the human soul without it ? 
To answer these questions decisively and fully, requires, 
as before intimated, a more than human wisdom, but we 
may venture some statements and suggestions respecting 
them. 
- We are not to suppose that the great central doctrines 
which Christ taught were absolutely and strictly new. 
They were true already,—before he taught them. The 
substance of his teachings was not a new creation. The 
essential truths he uttered existed from the beginning. He 
taught, for example, that God is our Father,—the Father 
of all mankind, mindful of his children, solicitous for their 
welfare, and ‘provident for their wants. Now this had al- 
ways been true, and would have continued true, though 
never uttered by human lips, or conceived by human 
thought. He taught also, that man is destined to live for- 
ever, in a state of endless progress and ever-deepening joy ; 
and this was true, and would have been true though no 
voice had ever proclaimed it on earth. It was his mission 
to make these great truths. known to the world, but not to 
create them. His life and words were directed to the work 
of bringing God’s everlasting truths with clearness and 
beauty before human apprehension, and impressing them 
with power and efficacy upon the human heart. “ ‘To this 
end was I born,” says he, ‘‘ and for this cause came I into 
the world, that I should bear witness unto the truth.” } 


1 John, xviii. 37. 
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The same, in substance, may be said of the moral precepts 
of the New Testament. ‘They imposed duties coeval 
with man’s existence and relations. They were not-arbi- 
trary and transient directions and prohibitions, but the sum- " 
mary of eternal duty, having their foundation in essential 
right and propriety. ‘They are forever adapted to man’s 
nature and condition, and finda response in every con- 
science and in every heart. Christ gave clear statements, 
and beautiful illustrations of duty that were new, but his 
commandments were of eternal value and obligation. The 
same principle applies to all his instructions. They are often 
the reverse of\the ordinary modes of Jewish or of hnman 
thought, but they are of perpetual excellence and un- 
changing interest. The introduction to the ‘‘ Sermon on 
the Mount,” for example, is a definition of happiness. ‘The 
qualities and conditions there coupled with benedic- 
tions are not such as the world usually regards as great 
or desirable, but they are the only real and permanent 
sources of happiness. ‘The “ beatitudes” are not arbitra- 
ry and fanciful, but contain the truest and profoundest 
philosophy of life. They have “the quality and sub- 
stance” of truth and nature. It must not be supposed, — 
however, that Christ’s teachings are wanting in originality. 
In this consists their originality, that which distinguishes 
them from all human devices ;—they are not transient 
dreams, or the expression of man’s poor imaginings, but 
transcripts of essential truth ; not sudden inventions or ca- 
pricious novelties, but absolute and eternal realities. How 
else could they speak, as they do, to the deepest nature 
and universal wants of humanity ? 

Again, the essential truths and principles of Christiani- 
ty not only existed before Christ appeared on earth, but 
they were indicated in nature and in the constitution of 
man. The hand-writing of the Most High was upon all 
the pages of the universe, and legible there to an eye and 
mind clear and strong enough to read. God must have left 
his eternal impress upon his creation, showing its nature 
and hisown. ‘The soul of man must have had about it, dis- 
discernible in its whole structure, some intimations of its 
parentage, and some hints of its destination. The all- 
fashioning hand must have left upon the world of created 
things,—not inscribed on their surface merely, but engra- 

voL. vil. 30 
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ved in their substance and wrought into their whole tex- 
ture,—some statements and suggestions of all truth. But 
man’s perceptions were too dull, and his sight too feeble to 
toread them. To Christ was given a spiritual illumination 
by which he interpreted the inscriptions upon nature and 
upon the soul. He understood their lessons and taught 
them, in words of power and love, unto the world. He 
supplied the key by which the great volume of the elder- 
scripture was made plain. Its obscurer text became lu- 
minous beneath the light of his teachings. He “ gave the 
clue by which to thread the labyrinth of creation.” Nor 
was this an unimportant work. However complete and 
profound the lore which nature had to teach, it availed lit- 
tle to learners who had not the capacity, or gave not the 
attention, necessary to understand it. 

It is not meant that Christ became man’s wisest and 
best teacher simply because he had studied nature pro- 
foundly ; for the infinite Spirit made direct communica- 
tions to him, and he “spake as the Father gave com- 
mandment.” But his teachings were only clearer and 
more perfect revelations of God’s previous intimations in 
the things that are made,—the world of matter and of mind. 
There were means of knowledge before, but mankind had 
neglected them. ‘The elder-oracles of God” were not 
defective, but man had not the hearing ear and under- 
standing heart. It was, therefore, in merciful compassion 
for human ignorance and perverseness, that the new reve- 
lation was given. 

Again, we are not to suppose that no truth and no just 
morality had been inculcated or imagined before the com- 
ing of Christ. Some glimpses of the good and the true 
had been already gained, as the natural results of human 
thought and inquiry. This fact, however, avails nothing 
to the disparagement of Christianity. ‘‘ Does a light shin- 
ing here and there from a solitary window, remove the 
darkness of night ?”’ "Whatever portions of the teachings 
of Christ may be found by searching the literature of the 
ancient world, it was of little value there, amidst an over- 
whelming mass of rubbish. The great store-house of 
truth and wisdom had always stood open; why should not 
a few, in the long course of ages, have found partial access 
to it? If all the scattered fragments of truth to be found, 
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approximately expressed, in the writings of the wise and 
good who had lived, could have been brought together, 
arranged and re-presented in one body, the combination 
would have had a new meaning and value. Yet even then, 
it would have been almost infinitely beneath Christian- 
ity, in completeness, vitality, and power. Not all the 
earth’s teachers combined ever revealed, as Christ did, the 
deep things of religion and of God. He taught truth in 
its perfect harmony and without any admixture of error ; 
without any incongruities or any displacement. The 
truths and principles of religion, like all others, can be best 
understood when presented with clearness of individual 
statement, and in their proper order and relations. Christ- 
ianity is original in its perfection. All is consistent and 
harmonious about it. It completes the great circle of truth, 
and, in so doing, invests every part with new life and effi- 
ciency. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that the words and 
positive teachings of Christ form but a fragment of Christ- 
lanity. His own personality,—his character and history,— 
belong to his religion. What he said was true before, and 
was written upon the universe and the human soul; but 
in what he was he added to the materials of truth,—added 
new and valuable pages to the great volume of nature. 
His life contradicted nothing before recorded therein, but 
was itself the complement to the vast sum of being. The 
facts of his life were in harmony with the laws of the uni- 
verse ; but they were sublimer and more instructive than all 
other phenomena. Christianity is not a mere system of 
doctrines and moral precepts. Its ‘ eternal verities and 
eternal moralities” all cluster around Christ himself, and 
become luminous and clear through the light they receive 
from his spirit and history. It is the summit of all revela- 
tion, not because of what Christ said, but of what he was. 
He is its great glory and peculiarity,—its informing soul,— 
its vital breath. His life gives authority to his teachings, 
and his teachings are illustrations of his life. Every fact of 
his history and every feature of his character furnish the set- 
ting of some truth, command, or promise. That portion 
of Christianity sometimes called the “ absolute religion,” 
would have been comparatively powerless, apart from 
Christ himself, Embodied in him, it is fitted to reach the 
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mind and heart, as it would be in no other form. He 
taught men of God, and, in his own character, he showed 
the attributes of the Father. He inculcated duty, and his 
own life was the example of moral perfection. He told 
of immortality, and his own resurrection from the dead 
confirmed the soul’s most glorious hopes. The manifest 
seal of heaven, in the gift of divine power and divine 
excellence, imparted authority to all his doctrines and pre- 
cepts. The same communications would have come with 
far less authority from any other lips than his, and would 
have had far less value. The same words spoken by men 
without his wonderful power and his spotless purity, would 
not have had an equal force and influence, to convince 
the mind, move the affections, and direct the life. What 
from others might secure our admiration and applause, 
from him demands our reverence and faith. What from 
them might be plausible speculation, from him is satisfying 
assurance. What from them might be a pure philosophy, 
sustained by convincing appeals to reason, from him is a 
divine religion, confirmed by the special sanction of God 
himself. 

We shall fail to estimate Christianity aright, unless we 
remember that it is not a system of truth and morality 
only, but a sytem of moral and spiritual influences also. 
It was designed, not only to present great doctrines and 
principles with new clearness and completeness, but to 
pour new streams of life through the heart of humanity. 
The utmost amount of instruction it imparts, is of little 
worth, compared with its life-giving and saving efficacy. 
Here, emphatically, is the original in Christianity. It 
came ‘ to seek and to save that which was lost.”” Through 
its instrumentalities God would renovate society and save 
mankind. The world had made great attainments before 
it was given, but there was no adequate and steady im- 
pulse of improvement,—no sufficiently powerful elements 
at work to make men wiser, better and happier. It is 
impossible for us to determine what the world would now 
be if Christianity had been withheld, but every student of 
history must see that with Christianity was introduced a 
moral force, a regenerating agency, traceable to no other 
causes. We recognize in Christ, not the world’s teacher 


and example merely, but the world’s Saviour, too. Through 
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him, God would reconcile all things unto himself, and 
bring in that blessed period to which our faith points, when 
all the clouds of evil shall be dispersed and universal good 
prevail; when every discord shall yield to perfect and end- 
less harmony. 

Christianity is yet but imperfectly understood, even by 
those who in profession receive it, and but little of its great 
work is yet accomplished ; but its origin and its nature are 
divine, and its destiny must be increasing success and 
ultimate triumph. It has nothing to fear from the most 
searching investigations, nor from the boldest speculation 
by which its authority is questioned. ‘To fear for Christ- 
janity is to distrust the true and the right; and that isa 
kind of atheism. Merely conventional faith may become 
less general through the freedom of thought and inquiry, 
but that living, spontaneous faith which can come only from 
freedom, will increase in proportion as our religion and 
its real claims are understood. Christianity, in its spirit 
and in its form, is eternal. It is animated by the breath 
of God and can never die. No folly of its friends, and 
no violence of its enemies can disturb its secure basis, for 
it is founded upon a rock,—the Rock of Ages. 


L. B. M. 


Arr. XXVII. 


The Apparent and Real: or the Sources and Tests of 
Knowledge. 


TuereE is, in the mind of man, an innate desire for 
knowledge,—a desire not limited by any direct personal 
interest which he may be supposed to have in its acquisi- 
tion, or, indeed, by its adaptation to subserve the interest 
even of humanity. And this would seem to be a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of mankind. The inferior ani- 
mals acquire the practical knowledge requisite to satisfy 


their physical wants, and so far as we know, desire no 


30% 
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more. But the thirst of a human-soul for knowledge 
knows no such limitation. 


“Were man to live coeval with the sun, 
The patriarch pupil would be learning still ; : 
Yet dying, leave his lesson half unlearned.” 
This, then, may be considered the boundary line between 
man and the inferior animals, which, certainly, no authen- 


tic accounts have reached us to show, has ever been passed 


by the latter, however near the line some of our own 
species may seem to have sunk. 
Accordingly, we find that curiosity, as we call it, which 


is the general name for this desire, is one of the strongest 
impulses of our nature. Especially may we observe the 


intensity of this feeling in childhood ; and it is to it, per- 
haps, that we are indebted chiefly for that docility and 
interest of the young, so necessary for their proper edu- 


cation. Were it not for this indiscriminating instinct, this 
hungering and thirsting for knowledge, even before its uses 


can be known, or its want practically felt, the mind, in 
the first stages of developement at least, must be almost 
wholly passive. . Possessed merely of receptive powers, 


but without the activity which creates an appetite, and 
digests and assimilates the knowledge received with itself, 


it would resemble a body with a stomach, capacious of 
the reception of any quantity of food, but entirely desti- 
tute of those organs on which appetite and digestion 


depend; and the perfect physical developement of a con- 


firmed dyspeptic, by administering nutritious food which 
he has no power to digest, would be as practicable as 
the mental developement of a child without curiosity. 


The intensity of this thirst for knowledge, before the 


inconvenience of ignorance is felt, considered as a neces 


sary element in a character which is to be educated, and 
whose powers are to be evolved only by their own action 
under proper guidance, furnishes matter for thought, 


wonder, and gratitude. As a characteristic of humanity, 
it clearly indicates an original intention on the part of the 


Creator, that the powers which he has implanted in us 
should be faithfully cultivated and developed. How 
strong and active this desire is in childhood, parents, and 


those who have been brought in contact with children as 
teachers, perhaps best know. Some of its most striking 
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illustrations have been furnished by those who, unfortu- 
nately, are deprived of one or more of the senses, by the 


eagerness with which they strive to make the other senses 
perform the functions of those which they lack. Thus 


where the sense of sight is wanting, those of feeling and 
hearing are found to be remarkably acute, and susceptible 
of cultivation to an extent never attained where no 


such deficiency exists; and even where the two avenues of 
sight and hearing are closed, as is the case with Laura 


Bridgman, and the mind is thus apparently cut off from 
all communication with external objects, it seems to absorb 


knowledge through the pores of the body, by an inherent 
native power, 
But, notwithstanding the intensity and universality of 


this desire to know, marking it not only asa characteristic 
of humanity, but as a moving and governing power, 
there is nothing, perhaps, upon which men in general 


entertain more erroneous opinions than upon the sources 


and tests of knowledge. 
Our first knowledge of the palpable and visible rela- 
tions of external objects is obtained through the medium 


of the senses ; this knowledge, however, is merely prac- 
tical, consisting ina great measure of equivalents, and 


without any accurate classification of what is real and what 
is only seeming. 'Thus, to our senses, the sun rises daily, 
attains the meridian and sinks behind the western hills, for 


our convenience, and agreeably to our physical wants ; 
and though we are well assured that this apparent result 


is effected by a much simpler process, yet is the illusion 
so perfect that it has stamped itself on every language, 
and is so universal, that the statement of the literal fact 


would subject one to the charge of the most unpardon- 


able pedantry. 

And this is, perhaps, sufficient to arouse the latent facul- 
ties of the soul, and prepare it to proceed in the career of 
investigation, which, in after life, is to constitute the means 


of its fuller developement, and of its attaining those ultimate 


truths, which dispel the mists of ignorance and supersti- 
tion, and give that serenity and calm confidence, which it 
is the province of wisdomto impart. But the tendency of 


this first impulse is to create in us the belief, that the 
senses are the only sources of knowledge, and the test of 
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its reality ; and thus our existence becomes almost wholly 
sensual. Our being’s end and aim is entirely misunder- 
stood. Nothing is real to us, but that which may be seen 
and felt. It is then that we are dazzled by the pomp of 
wealth, power, and place. ‘‘ Pygmies perched on Alps,” 
excite in us more admiration than ‘ pyramids in vales.” 
Those household words, affection, gratitude, reverence and 
duty, are unmeaning terms; or expressive only of senti- 
ments suited to the relation and intercourse of children and 
misses withtheir superannuated grandmothers. Fortitude, 
courage, honor, patriotism, and the like, constitute our 
only spiritualism ; and these are felt to be real only when 
suggestive of gunpowder, and marshalled hosts, or contests 
upon the field of battle, or of honor. As we advance in 
life, however, and encounter its stern duties, its bitter 
disappointments, and its unrelenting experiences, we in- 
stinctively look for something more permanent and satis- 
fying; and too many of us, when the illusions of the 
senses break upon us, and we know of nothing whereby 
to discriminate between the seeming and real, pass to the 
opposite extreme, and, distrusting the reality of all things, 
declare, in the language of a sickly sentimentality that 
“ The world is all a fleeting show,-for man’s illusion 
given.” 

It is in allusion to this class of moralists, or moralizers, 
whose only claim to wisdom or sanctity consists in the 
coincidence of their views on the vanity of all things, 
with those of Solomon, and who, perhaps, like their 
great prototype, look upon them with something of the 
loathing of satiety, now that the capacity for enjoyment is 
past,—that one of our own poets has said, ‘ Things are 
not what they seem.”’ ‘This short sentence, uttered as it 
frequently is, with no greater depth of feeling than that 
excited by some trifling disappointment or vexation, is yet 
the vehicle of a profound truth from the soul of the poet 
to him who comprehends it in its manifold and important 
applications. The same verbal formula affords a nega- 
tive expression to the creed of those whose positive views 
of life are wide as the poles apart. 

Not, however, is this truth appreciated by those in 
allusion to whom it is here made. To them, it expresses 
the vanity and unsubstantial nature of things,—indicating 
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a disrelish, indeed, for merely sensual enjoyment,—per- 
haps from waning passion,—but at the same time, a want 
of spiritual insight essential to the appreciation of ‘any 
thing better adapted to the wants of moral and intelligent 
beings. With them, it is an expression of disappointment 
and repining,—notwithstanding the air of sanctity it as- 
sumes,—and is alike short-sighted, and impious. As it 
comes from the soul of the poet, it is the expression of an 
earnest and assured faith, of a keen spiritual vision, and of 
stern rebuke to those who, though soldiers in the great 
battle of life, are ever seeking to desert every post of duty 
or of danger, where service may be performed or glory 
won. Above all, its tones are full of encouragement to a 
more active and earnest strife against whatever may 
oppose us, in our efforts to rise above the level of ordinary 
life, and to fulfil the destiny marked out for us, as rational 
and moral beings. ‘To him, whose mind possesses that 
‘‘ apprehensive power by which it is made quick to recog- 
nize the moral properties and scope of things, ‘ littleness is 
not ; the least of things seems infinite ;’ and thus his being 
becomes sublime and comprehensive.” It is this great 
truth, which underlies the whole of life and its experiences. 
Science is but an acute discrimination between the appar- 
ent and real. Those dazzling points which deck the brow 
of night, are not, either in their magnitude, relative situa- 
tion, distance or motion, what they seem,—and astronomy 
assumes the task of correcting the illusions of the senses, 
and telling us where and what they are. The air which 
we constantly inhale, in which and by which we live, is 
not the simple element it seems, and chemistry, by its 
subtle agencies separating the simple fluids which enter 
into its composition, reveals to us the startling fact, that 
more than a moiety of this invigorating and vivifying prin- 
ciple is a deadly poison, and that only a union of gases, 
compounded with the nicest mathematical accuracy, can 
render it the life-sustaining and health-giving atmosphere, 
in which every thing that has breath revels. ‘The earth 
on which we live, and which seems to us an extended 
plain, unbroken but by the comparatively slight inequali- 
ties of surface, and which, from its apparent permanence, 
has become the type of immobility, is yet, we are assured 
by geography, geology and their kindred sciences, a vast 
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globe, subject to innumerable attractions and repulsions, 
which urge it with almost incredible velocity through the 
regions of space,—while in its own hidden fires, it contains 
the ever-active agents of convulsion and change. Even 

‘the light, which is poured out with such prodigality over 
all the fair creation of God, towards which all things beau- 
tiful tend, and from which deformity and vice shrink,— 
and which, as well from the simple fiat which spoke it into 
being, as from its clearness and transparency, seems the 
most fitting type of purity and simplicity, is found, when 
tested by the glasses of science, to contain all the hues of 
-the rainbow, so perfectly and accurately combined as to 
deceive its own appropriate organ—the eye ; and optics 
comes in to rescue us from its illusions. 

Nor is science always successful in detecting, at once, 
the illusions of the senses. For how many centuries, have 
Wwe witnessed scores of new sciences, each, in its turn, ex- 
ploding, like the soap-bubbles which amused our childhood, 
only to be succeeded by others more beautiful, but not less 
fragile. Nature is practical, and wholly unscrupulous of 
means, so that the thing, or its equivalent, be accomplished. 
The senses have little, or no power of discriminating be- 
tween the apparent and actual. Science, therefore, ap- 
pears not only the natural and appointed means of intel- 
lectual developement, but its perfection is, at all times, a 
sure test of true progress in mental power. 

Art is but a mimicry of nature, in imposing on the sen- 
ses,—making things appear what they are not. A pic- 
ture, for instance, gives to the eye, light and shade, the 
foreground and the dim distance, the rugged crags and 
the soft smooth lawn, on the same canvass, but a few 

‘inches square ; and the test of its merit is, not what it is, but 
what it seems. Sculpture, too, is wholly superficial,—al- 
most forcing the conviction, indeed, that the muscles and 
sinews which apparently give strength and beauty to the 
model, actually exist,—and, by the illusion, establishing 
the fame of the artist. 

The whole system of education, of mental and moral 
training, is rendered necessary by the liability of the 
young to be misled by merely seeming good ; and con- 
sists, mainly, in imparting the powers of discrimination, 
necessary to distinguish between what seems and what is. 
Children and youth are, for the most part, the dupes of 
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the senses,—and it is not till they have learned many hard 
lessons in the school of experience, and submitted for a 
long time, to its stern and unrelenting discipline, that they 
come to distrust appearances, and subject every thing to 
the rigid and strict analysis of reason and conscience. 

If, to the eye of childhood and youth, every thing appear- 
ed what it really is; if parental guidance and restraint 
seemed but the exponents of a wise and tender solici- 
tude; if disobedience, or disregard of parental advice, 
seemed the basest ingratitude and meanness, as well as 
the most consummate folly, how little of that guidance, 
restraint, or correction would be necessary in the intellect- 
ual and moral training of the young. Could the young 
man, just emancipated from parental restraint and juve- 
nile habits, and rejoicing, for the first time, in the latitude 
of his liberty, and the longitude of his caudal appendages, 
but see himself, as he takes the glass to his lips, or tosses 
the oath from his lips, (instead of the brain-stealing liquid, ) 
he would be ‘saved from many a foolish notion,” and 
his tailor might not be alone in rejoicing at his improved 
habits. Or, could the passionate and revengeful man, the 
hypocrite and the self-righteous, the miser and the profli- 
gate, but catch one glimpse of themselves, as they are, 
how would the aspect of affairs be changed in our halls of 
legislation, our congregations and churches, and in every 
department of society? Nay, should some one, in the 
progress of events, hit upon a method of daguerreotyping 
character,—though the discovery of such a process would 
undoubtedly be regarded as a greater triumph of art 
than that of arresting and making permanent the fleeting 
images of the camera obscura,—it may well be questioned 
whether artists would receive a corresponding degree of 
patronage in the community, or give so general satisfac- 
tion to their customers. "Who of us would think of pla- 
cing our moral daguerreotype on the centre-table, as a par- 
lor-ornament, for the inspection of our friends? And yet, 
many of us, whose pretensions to beauty of person are by 
no means superior to our claims to honor, integrity, puri- 
ty and uprightness of character, do not hesitate to exhibit 
to the gaze, even of strangers, those exact delineations of 
physical contour. 

But, till such a discovery is made, we must still submit 
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to the delineations of our friends and acquaintances, flat- 
tered or caricatured, as the case may be, by the coloring 
given, as the artists, in social conclave, at their appropri- 
ate easel,—the tea-table,—strike out those lights and 
shades in the characters of their acquaintances, which, not 
only give a zest to the occasion, but draw closer the bonds 
of professional union, by the dread each feels of sitting for 
the néxt portrait; since character, not being visible to the 
eye, does not require, or even admit, the presence of the 
subject of portraiture. 

But even with this advantage, if it is such, over a da- 
guerreotype, that our deformities might be shaded, and 
our beauties placed in a strong light, at the pleasure of 
the artists, what man would have the nerve to look upon 
a full length portrait of himself from such a source, with- 
out some slight degree of trepidation ? 

Not to dwell, however, upon the trite subject of seem- 
ing and being, in its relation to character, where the reali- 
ty falls immeasurably short of appearances, let us look at 
it in its relation to human experience,—to the blessings we 
enjoy, the obstacles we encounter, the duties required of 
us, the cares and perplexities, the joys and sorrows, the 
trials and vexations, which fallto the lot of us all. 

Day after day, week after week, month after month, 
and year after year, we go through the same routine of 
business, or amusement, the monotony of which is varied 
only by different combinations of the same cares, or dis- 
appointments, trials or vexations, joys or sorrows. 

And thus, to most of us, the routine of daily life seems 
wholly without a plan or purpose, till moral science redu- 
ces this chaotic mass to order, assigning to each act and 
event a distinct part to play in the great game of life and 
the formation of character,—which is the object and final 
cause of all things. 


“From seeming evil still educing good, 
And better thence again, in infinite progression.” 


Every relation which we sustain to others, having its 
origin in some natural want, and being thus of divine ap- 
pointment, though not always recognized as the means of 
effecting more than some physical or social good, ever 
brings in its train, as its highest and ultimate trophy, the 
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accomplishment of some great moral and spiritual end. 
That which seems its purpose and object, is but the secu- 
rity of its fulfilment. 

Children of a larger growth, we push from us the bitter 
cup prescribed for the maladies of the soul, unless bribed 
by the sugar-plums of a present gratification. _ Who 
would assume the responsibility incident to the family rela- 
tion, were not its duties, cares and anxieties, rewarded by 
some of the purest and sweetest joys of life? Indeed, do 
not these social wants furnish the leading and most pow- 
erful motives in prompting us to form such connections ? 
But how great would be the void in human character, 
were the spiritual effects of these relations entirely want- 
ing ! 

ie would self-interests predominate, were we bound 
together by no higher motives than those of mere business, 
unsanctified by affection! How wouldall the kindly and 
humanizing feelings of our nature become chilled and 
benumbed by the cold tones of barter and traffic, were they 
not daily vivified and excited to a healthful glow, by the 
gentle tones of woman, and by the ardent and inspiring 
voice of childhood? And yet, these are not, it is believ- 
ed, the apparent effects, to secure which is the object of 
those who assume the relations involved. 

An illustration of the subject may be found in the com- 
mon lot to labor. This seems to us as something to be 
avoided. We admit, indeed, that “the curse has been 
found a blessing;’’ but, notwithstanding the admission, 
we all regard it as a blessing which ‘we, personally, care not 
to enjoy. By a law of our being, labor, exertion, over- 
coming obstacles, is absolutely necessary to any real 
strength and solidity of character; and yet, by universal 
consent, it is considered as so much gained, when that 
labor can be effected by any means which relieves us of 
the disagreeable necessity. Our physical, mental, and 
moral wants require constant exertion, and we sigh for 
rest, as the greatest seeming good. 

It is thus, indeed, that the great struggle of life is kept 
up. This difference between the seeming and real, is the 
angel which constantly troubles the waters of life, and im- 
pregnates them with their healing and renovating proper- 
ties. Every act or thought of our daily life thus becomes 

VOL. VIII. dl 
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infinitely more than it seems. Occasioned as it is by some 
temporal and trifling want, or circumstance, it seems, by 
its very adaptation to that which called it forth, transient 
and limited in its effect. But in the. words of an eloquent 
English divine, “‘ Every human deed of right or wrong, 
produces certain extrinsic results, and it contributes to 
form some internal disposition or affection. Every act of 
wise benevolence goes forth, and alleviates a suffering ; it 
goes within, and gives intenser force to the spirit of mercy. 
Every act of vindictiveness goes forth, and creates woe ; 
it goes within, and inflames the diseases of the passions. 
In the one relation it may be momentary and transient, in 
the other it is irremediable and permanent.’’ 

And thus our characters, at any moment of our exis- 
tence, are the result of every thought and act of our pre- 
vious existence. ‘Thus, indeed, does every word traced 
upon the viewless air, every unuttered desire cherished in 
the deepest recesses of the heart, become parts of the 
enduring structure of human character. And herein are 
the ways of God fully vindicated; by the fact that the 
character,—that for which we are responsible, and on 
which our permanent happiness depends, is committed to 
our own keeping. Others may, indeed, confer temporary 
good, or inflict temporary injury ; but it is the current of 
our own feelings, thoughts, and acts, which grooves the 
channel of that stream on which all our permanent inter- 
ests are freighted. It is thus that the biter is always bit; 
the cheater, the cheated ; the oppressor, the worst victim 
of oppression ;—and thus, that “‘even handed justice 
commends the ingredients of our poisoned chalice to our 
own lips;”’ and we are compelled to drain the very dregs 
of the cup, whose volatile and evanescent foam only we 
have thrust to the lips of our neighbor. 

But if such a difference exists between the real and 
apparent life of those who tread the beaten tracks. of the 
generations which have preceded them, who are so hem- 
med in by precedent. and conventionalism, as to be hardly 
conscious of their own individuality, how much more 
striking must be the contrast between the seeming and 
real life of the heroes. and great men, who, in all ages and 


countries, in obedience to the wants of the race, have ap- 
peared on the stage of active life, and encountering,—not 
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only the natural and necessary obstacles to the fulfilment 
of their mission —but the ignorance, the jealousy, the 
envy, and the distrust of those for whom they are labor- 
ing, have gone to the performance of their great work, 
amid such toils, privations and persecutions, ‘‘as meaner 
souls 'ad quelled,” but which have only impelled them 
onward with the more ardor, and a still firmer resolution. 
How many of these heaven-sent messengers have been 
acknowledged as benefactors by their contemporaries, and 
those immediately interested in their toils and enterprises ? 
Let the biographies of such as Paul, Socrates, Galileo, 
Luther, Columbus, and the long line of martyrs, of 
whom the world was not worthy—as proved by its de- 
cision that they were unworthy to live—and whose blood 
has stained the history of all nations and ages,—answer. 
How strangely does the obscure birth, the apparently 
accidental preservation, and the desert-wanderings of Mo- 
ses, contrast with the sublime mission on which he was 
sent! And how is it possible to account for the steady 
perseverance, the superhuman energy, the heroic self 
sacrifice of such men, but by the supposition that they live 
a higher and intenser life than ordinary men ?—a life, in- 
deed, which is indicated by no visible token ! 

Who, even, of the great and good inany age, but Him 
who spoke as never man spake, would have said, as he 
did, in the near prospect of a death of apparent igno- 
miny,—not merely with perfect calmness, but in the spirit 
of triumph, “‘ Now is the son of man glorified?” How 
differently was the event then regarded by all others, both 
friends and foes; and yet time has justified the assertion, 
and shown its literal truth. The cross, then less dreaded 
for its cruel tortures than its ignominy, was sanctified by 
the spotless purity of the sacrifice, and has become the 
emblem throughout Christendom, of all that is high and 
holy. This, then, is the solution of what would else be inex- 
plicable. They are fed with a spiritual manna, so that 


they may well say, we have meat to eat which ye know 


not of. The rocks which they smite, send forth living 
waters for their parched and thirsty souls. ‘They are sus- 
tained and cheered by Pisgah views of the promised land, 
which, it may be, they are never to enter, personally, but 


which a sublime forgetfulness of self, and devotion to 
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their mission has taught them to anticipate for others, with 


scarce a feeling of regret that they are not to see the ful- 


filment of what they are yet assured shall be the result of 


their life-long struggle. Nor was the life and lot of Moses 
different from that of a host of others, who have been 
commissioned to lead their countrymen, or the race, 


through the wilderness of ignorance and superstition, in 
all ages and climes, to the promised land. Rarely have 


they had the satisfaction of seeing the results of their 
years of toil, and anxiety, and self devotion ; and fortu- 
nate, indeed, may they be considered, if from the summit 


of the lofty mountains on which they stand, they are 
vouchsafed a glimpse of the sunlight of the future as it 


beckons and invites from the gloom and darkness of the 
present. How must the inner and real life of these men 
differ from its outward manifestations. 


But, not only does the difference we have pointed out 
exist between the apparent and real in the experience of 


men. Eventsarenot whattheyseem. This is undoubtedly 
true of all events, however trivial to human appearance. 
There are some, however, which furnish more striking 


illustrations of this truth, from the fact that their results 
are more palpable; yet it must be borne in mind that they 


are no more real. The simple invention of the art of 
printing may not, at the time, have been looked upon as an 
era in the history of the race; yet we now see in it the 


most efficient means of diffusing knowledge through the 
world, uniting and cementing different races and nations, 


restoring to the oppressed their lost rights, elevating the 
masses to the dignity of freemen, and educating the race 
to an extent wholly impracticable, but for the almost mi- 


raculous powers of this simple process. The introduction 
of the mariner’s compass, also, has been followed by re 


sults, which neither the most sanguine, nor the most vis- 
ionary could have anticipated,—revealing a new world, 
which from the creation had lain hid in the dim distance, 


beyond the impassable gulf which separated the conti- 
nents, and furnishing a fitting theatre of action for mul- 


titudes of intrepid navigators, and world-renowned heroes, 
who had else never been, or had passed life ingloriously 
and in comparative uselessness. And even we see but in 


part the results of this simple event. The destiny of 
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America, with its influence on the old world, can only tell 
the history of its greatest, but not its only achievement. 


Who that has read the aecount of the first application of 
steam to boats, as a propelling power,—as given by Fulton 
himself, in which he speaks of the cold indifference, or 
timid incredulity, er cruel contempt of the communi- 


ty; the misgivings of personal friends, and the doubt 
of its utility, even alter its feasibility had been demon- 


strated,—but must have been struck with the disparity 
between the event as it then appeared, and its conse- 
"quences as we already behold them; converting the 


rivers and inland waters of our country into great thor- 


oughfares, regardless of winds and currents, and reducing 
the great ocean itself to half its original width. These, 
we now regard as great events; but from the results of 
human experience, it may well be doubted whether, to the 


eye which sees the end from the beginning, there are, in any 
just sense, gy'eat and small events. All events, being es- 


sential elements in the developement of character, and the 
progress of the race, assume an importance of which 
we can at least have but a a imperfect conception ; * 


and accordingly we find that t ey who have been most 
successful in the acquisition of knowledge, and have ar- 


rived nearest the summit of human wisdom, come to 
regard what we call trivial circumstances and events, as 
of more consequence, and look upon those which startle 


and fill with apprehension the multitude, with a calmer 
eye and steadier nerve. And thus does intellectual and 


moral elevation reduce the inequalities in the world’s his- 
tory, and the experience of individuals, to a beautiful 
plain, basking in the genial sunlight of heaven, of which 


1The simple fall of an apple in the presence of a Newton, was fol- 


lowed by the developement of that wonderful system of gravitation, 
which weighs the planets, measures and defines their orbits, and gauges 
the power of each over others. The spasmodic gyrations of a frog, led 
the philosophic Volta to the discovery which has immortalized his name, 


ny, connecting it with the electric battery of which he was the inventor. 
ot that the fall of an a ple or the gyrations of a frog, even in the 


presence of Newtons and Voltas, are always followed by such results, 
ut if ever the antecedent to such consequences, who shall say what 
particular events shall, orshall not be attended by a similartrain. They 
show, at least, the suggestive capacity of the most trivial and common 


events when they occur in the presence of the discriminating and phi- 


losophic, 
31% 
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the levelled and softened surface of the physical world, as 
it lies outstretched beneath the eye of the aerial voyager, 
conveys but a meagre and imperfect image. It is thus 
that the leaders and prophets of the race, look upon those 
events which spread consternation among the multitude, 
with a calmness which is sometimes mistaken for indiffer- 
ence; while they attach such importance to those which 
hardly arrest the attention of the masses, that we are at a 
loss to account for their acts, except by classing them 
among the vagaries or eccentricities of genius. This calm 
confidence is, in fact, the test of every science, of all 
philosophy, and of every system of morality and reli- 
gion. It is the highest’ result of human experience and 
reason. 

And Christianity,—which is the perfection of moral sci- 
ence,—what illustrations does it afford of the profound 
truth of the words of the poet! Indeed, is not this the 
great mission of Christianity, to give all things a moral 
significance, and make them appear what they are? How 
do its teachings strip the mask from all things, and pene- 
trate to their essential reality ?_ How do all the hypocrisy, 
sham, and pretence of a hollow and heartless civilization, 
shrink and skulk from the clear light of its precepts and 
principles, into the congenial twilight of precedent and 
tradition? And how widely at variance with our ideas 
and notions, are its precepts and maxims! Did we see 
dishonesty in avarice, robbery in covetousness, and mur- 
der in the spirit of hate, how carefully should we guard 
against the insidious entrance of even the germs of these 
passions ! 

How many of us, if called upon to point out those whom 
we consider blest, and whose condition may be consider- 
ed desirable, would pass by the gay and the rich, the proud 
and the learned, the great and the wise, the renowned and 
those in high stations, to seek them among the meek, the 
poor in spirit, among those that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, among them that mourn, nay, among the 
persecuted and reviled ? Or who of us, in looking for no- 
ble examples of charity, would turn from those magnificent 
donations which are trumpeted through the world by a ful- 
some press, and which immortalize the name of the donor, 
to seek them among the poor widows, whose ‘ two mites” 
constitute the sum total of their earthly possessions ? 
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Christianity itself, after a period of nearly two thousand 
years, has obtained but a formal assent to the correctness 
of this judgement, so at variance with all human appear- 
ances, and we still practically deny it, in our homage to 
wealth, power and place, and our eager aspirations after 
honors and preferment. 

But, lest this article should be, what it undoubtedly 
seems, long, and I should thus refute the proposition which 
it is my object to illustrate, I will relieve the patience of 
the reader, by closing with the beautiful and inspiring stan- 
zas, which contain the sentiment I have attempted to en- 
force. If the world is so full of illustrations of this truth, 
may we not well say : 

“Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream ; 


For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 


Life is real, life is earnest, 
And the grave is not its goal ; 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our being’s end or way : 
But to act, that each to-morrow, 
Find us farther than to-day.” 


Art. XXVIII. 
Estimates of Life. 


In almost any act of perception, or investigation, it may 
be said that not only do facts determine theory, but that 
theory gives significance to facts. I doubt whether it is 
possible for any mind to act literally upon the Baconian, 
or inductive method, and to clear itself of every prepos- 
session. I doubt whether it can so isolate itself from 
the rest of our nature as to become entirely colorless, and 
maintain an absolute “silence within.” It must be re- 
membered that the intellect is not an originating power, but 
the instrument of a profounder power ;—it is not simply a 
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detector, but a mediator between certain instincts and ideals 
in our own being, and certain phenomena which it discov- 
ers in the world without. The spectacle of a philosopher 
brooding among objects with his faculties perfectly bal- 
anced and achromatic, is a fine theme for declamation,— 
but is it a condition that has ever been realized ? Proba- 
bly men have approached nearer to it in scientific inqui- 
ries than in matters of morals and religion; but, even in 
the first-enamed department, the strictest assertor of the 
inductive method, entertains some ground-work of pre- 
conception ;=he has faith, for instance, that such a method 
is the true one, and that, whatever facts may evolve, they 
will somehow coalesce in a general unity. We do not 
say that preconceptions make or destroy facts, but that 
they interpret them. These conceptions, however, are the 
results of data, and they may be supposed to differ, in the 
degree of their comprehensiveness, with the amount of our 
knowledge. And, having this original ground of differ. 
ence, that difference will be preserved in opposite defini- 
tions of the same phenomena. The fact which startles 
and contradicts the faith of one man, will fall into beauti- 
ful harmony with the convictions of another, because of 
his wider or profounder perception. And it appears to us, 
that instead of surrendering his preconceptions at the 
challenge of any apparent antagonism between those pre- 
conceptions and that fact, he is justified in endeavoring to 
find some reconciliation between them; and if his ground 
of conviction has been carefully searched and adopted, he 
is justified, also, in resting in an interpretation which har- 
monizes that one fact with the whole series of facts already 
in his possession, instead of giving up his general persua- 
sion at the demand of a single exception. If we give up 
our preconception at the demand of the first apparent 
contradiction, there will be no such thing as a permanent 
and perfect system. We should be as jealous and stren- 
uous in retaining an old conviction as we are hospitable in 
welcoming a new one. At least, we should surrender a 
comprehensive theory only to one which more compre- 
hensively refutes it, and offers us something more harmo- 
nious. . 

That facts should be interpreted by preconceived theo- 
ries is not wrong, then, when our conviction rests upon 
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well considered grounds, and when that interpretation rec- 
onciles facts. But the most serious inquiry is as to the 
original ground of our conviction,—as to its thoroughness 
and honesty. This is important, because, authenticate the 
process as we may, our conviction, our theory, does affect 
the significance of facts. The poet and the utilitarian 
give a widely different interpretation to the same phenom- 
ena. The man of one idea, whose mind is occupied by 
one doctrine of reform, or progress, sees every thing in its 
relations to that idea, and colored by it. In medieval his- 
tory, the Protestant finds evidence only of “ dark ages ; ” 
while on the other hand the Roman Catholic discerns there 
the noblest instances of faith and life. Each interprets 
the same facts by his preconceived theory. 

These remarks will apply, in considering the differences 
which exist among men, as to their estimates of human life ; 
as to their interpretations of it in view of the phenomena 
which it unfolds, and with which it is encompassed. The 
nature of any such estimate depends upon general grounds 
of conviction as to human life, resting upon a narrower 
or more comprehensive perception of facts. ‘Thus, the 
same truths present a very different aspect, and confirm a 
very different view to one man, from what they do to 
another. ‘To proceed at once to the most important illus- 
tration of this, the Christian, cherishing one main concep- 
tion of human life, sees some facts as primary, and others 
as secondary, while to the sensualist, it is precisely the 
reverse. Indeed, they may be said to interchange views 
of human life ;—to both it is trivial, to both it is great, but 
in senses exactly opposite. 

In one point of view, human life is a great thing to the 
sensualist. Itisso when he looks at it from within, because, 
entertaining no conceptions which rise above its animal or 
material uses, to him it is every thing. It contains the 
sum-total of his hopes, his joys, his treasures. Like the 
widow’s two mites, these days and hours, ebbing so fast 
away, constitute all-he has, even all his living. He recog- 
nizes no domain of being, except that which is comprised 
in the circle of his perception ; he conceives no happiness 
but that which mates itself with his bounding pulses. Of 
what lies outside, his soul never pauses to think ; or, if it 
hovers a moment over that speculation, it drops into dark 
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and gloomy conjecture, and flies back to the present, as 
its only tabernacle of love and desire. To him, this life 
is great in itself{—in its breathing consciousness, its sun- 
light and its air. It is to him a harp, which, if shattered, 
you destroy all music; a lamp, which, if quenched, you 
put out all light. Kept continually close to his eye, it 
covers the expanse of the horizon, and veils the stars. It 
is great in itself, and it is great in its accessories—its pomp, 
its wealth, its pleasure. Indeed, these are as important 
as life itself; for, if this present being be regarded as all, 
what we possess, what we wear, or eat, or grasp, is an 
essential part of life. Money is life; fame is life; the 
splendid apparel and the sumptuous banquet are life. If 
there is nothing within us that transcends these material 
circumstances, then man and they are equal, having a like 
dignity and significance. So, this earthly existence is a 
great thing, when, like the sensualist, we confessedly or 
virtually, regard it as our all,—when its forms are, for us, 
the only substantial realities; when its tumult drowns all 
other voices; when its glitter eclipses all other splendors ; 
when it darkens our heaven, and banishes our God ; when 
it is great enough to bind all the affections, to absorb all 
the interests, and to fill all the capacities of a human soul. 

But, on the other hand, life regarded from this point of 
view, by the Christian, appears extremely small. Seen by 
him as a mere mortal term, and with only its sensual 
relations, it is as a vapor and a dream, for it lies enfolded 
within conceptions that stretch out through eternity, and 
that are overshadowed with the reflection of Divine real- 
ities. In itself, it is but a hasty breath, a momentary 
spark, a swift-running brook, measured off by a few spring 
flowers, a few withered leaves. And its accessories are 
but the glories of an hour, the drapery of decay ; the uncer- 
tain sceptre, the glittering dust, that drops broken and 
useless from the hands of the dead. ‘To him who rises 
into the scope of a truly spiritual view, small indeed is the 
span of mortal existence. Tracing the current of immortal 
years, its days of joy and sorrow dwindle to a point; 
gazing upon countless regions of life and thought, its 
‘theatre of action, with all the pomp and excitement it 
holds, shrinks to a dim obscurity. 

But again, looking upon human life from without, the 
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sensualist, or materialist, regards it as ¢rivial. Turning 
upon it the cold gaze of science, it becomes merely a 
phenomenon of nature,—a result evolved in the everlasting 
process of things. No view of life is so depressing and 
heartless as that of a philosophic materialist, or sceptic.* 
It withdraws from the universe the light of a personal 
and Infinite Father ; it severs the vital ligaments of man’s 
worth and duty, and quenches in his heart the sparks of 
immortal hope. Viewing him only as an effect projected 
by the mysterious agencies of matter, perishable as the 
plant or the brute—regarding him as a material object 
among other objects, whirled in the orbit of eternal neces- 
sity, and under the control of unbending and unpitying 
laws, it bids him look upward, where worlds lie strewn 
thick as golden sands, and then acknowledge his insignifi- 
cance,—it bids him look down into the unsounded chasm 
of the grave, and there behold his end. From no quarter 
-have there issued such mean and degrading views of 
human life, such satire upon man’s weakness and worth- 
lessness, such withering scorn at all he attempts or 
executes, as from those whose conceptions of our nature 
are sensual and material, and who have looked upon it 
from the side of science, or philosophy. | 
But, to the Christian, looking upon human life from the 
same point of view, yet with a vision of intense spiritual 
sympathy, it rises, at once, into greatness and importance. 
Viewed in its essence, considered in its relations, its 
capacities, its purpose, it becomes a grand and ex- 
haustless fact. So far from dwindling before the great- 
ness of nature, this only furnishes vaster suggestions of 
its destiny, and wider fields for its capabilities. While, 
considering man as only a material object, he might be 
disposed to say—‘‘ When I consider Thy heavens, the 
work of Thy fingers, the moon and stars, which Thou had 
ordained, what is man, that thou art mindful of him? 
or the son of man, that Thou visitest him ?”’ and while the 
condescension admitted in these questions, fills him with 
humility and gratitude, still, he rejoices in the fact that 
God is mindful of him, that God has visited him, and also 
has singled him out with infinite goodness, and. distin- 
guished him from the plant or the brute, for He has made 
him a. little lower than the angels,.and crowned him with 
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glory and honor. He recognizes the fact that he is not 
merely a material object, but a spiritual and immortal be- 
ing. And, comprehended in this vision, life is a great fact. 

Thus, different theories of human life give different 
interpretations to the phenomena of human life. Assum- 
ing now, however, that of these divine conceptions, the 
Christian view is the true one, let us ask more positively, 
what is that view, as a whole? Does Christianity, in its 
general tendency, lead us to grand or insignificant ideas 
of our nature and our existence? Plainly, its spirit and 
its sympathies accord with the former view,—with the con- 
ception of human life as a fact of incalculable worth and 
greatness. While, as has been shown, life, considered 
merely in its material phase, and with its sensual acces- 
sories, dwindles to its view, yet life, as it really is, in its 
essence, its purpose, its completeness, assumes no such 
trivial aspect. And it is a false or morbid religiousness 
that dwells upon this inferior phase—that descants only 
upon the brevity of life—that casts over it the gloom of 
melancholy, and considers it as alla vale of misery and 
tears. ‘This, in fact, is not a religious view of life at all. 
It is still the sensual conception, taken up in the form of 
devout meditation. It is a.pious skepticism, which virtu- 
ally concedes that our existence is only animal, and lies 
entirely on the surface of things, and in its material acces- 


sories. And if this deprecation is relative only—if it is 


intended to dwarf it in comparison with what shall be, and 
thus to screen us from temporal absorption, I can only say 
it is not necessary to darken the present, in order to en- 


hance the excellence of the future; and a true spiritual 
diligence will best be quickened by considering the present 


as part of the future. Whatever heaven may be to us, we 
ean still say of the earth, as we say of that, that it isa 
sphere for our moral activities, and our highest affections. 
Whatever modes of existence may lie in reserve for us, 


still, the body is now the tabernacle of the immortal soul, 


—of the same spirit that may one day travel among the stars, 
and look into nobler harmonies of being. Here is the 
great and solemn fact, that, to the thoughtful view, underlies 


and characterizes all the phenomena of human life’; it is 
that this human life involves spiritual penalties and real- 


ities, which distinguish it above all its natural conditions, 
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and which lend to these conditions themselves their pro- 
foundest significance. It makes even the compass of the 
heavens, and the glittering army of worlds, which are so 
painfully overwhelming when we consider them only in 
their sensual relations, shrink to the secondary place, when 
we view man as an heir of immortality robed in flesh, and 
though weak, tempted, and struggling with circumstances, 
but a little lower than the angels, and crowned with glory 
and honor. 

In the Christian conception, then, life is a great and im- 
portant fact, because of its spiritual peculiarity and con- 
nections. For, by virtue of this, man rises superior to the 
material creation, and is allied with the Creator. And what 
are yonder worlds with their trackless glory, to Him who 
gave them their glory? And out of the lowest, the most 
defiled humanity some ray of this spiritual grandeur 
streams; though it be but the lowest of the race, fallen in 
deep abominations and with countless sins upon his head, 
it is not like the fallen block or brute ; though it be the veriest 
wretch that dies, it is not as the dying of a plant or flow- 
er ;—it is still a spiritual being, it is still God’s offspring, 
now snatched away and lying at rest from the stains of 
this life. Human existence enclosing a spiritual element, 
a mode of being akin to God’s,—how dim are the moon 
and stars compared to this gift! In a poor widow’s soul, 
in a heathen’s beating heart, is a light that outshines their 
brightness. And to him whose perceptions rest upon a 
conviction of this fact, life can be trivial, and man insig- 
nificant no more, and although the sins, the miseries of 
existence are too apparent to be denied; although dark 
spots of human life there are—spots that the tears of an-" 


gels cannot blot out—so, too, there are bright spots over 
which angels rejoice ; there are countless revelations of 
excellence and beauty, there are tender and holy rela- 
tionships, there are homes and affections, effects of philan- 


thropy, deeds of self-sacrifice, exhibitions of faith, peni- 


tence, and love; so that he who regards human life as all 
worthless and miserable, not only slights the goodness of 
the Creator, but throws a distorted and exaggerated shadow 
over the open face of truth. 


But even the sins and miseries of life, argue its greatness, 
Man’s very degradation proves him a being of lofty ca- 


VOL. VHIE. 
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pacity, of power to act, and, if he will, to act aright. 
The great fact of human guilt may cause us to pause be- 


fore the spectacle of life as something solemn and awful ; 


but never, if we appreciate it, to treat it as poor and insignif- 
icant. And the pains and suffering of men—the groans that 
break from the sick, the wail that rises from the oppressed 


and the hunger-smitten, the wretched processions of de- 
formity and disease, the mourners that go about the streets, 


why are these noticed ?_ why do they strike us with won- 
der and appalling force ? Is it not because, after all, they 
are exceptional—because life, as it commonly flows from 


God, is rich with blessings, filled with joy and comfort! 


If this earth were but a prison, should we expect to see 


any thing else than wrong and suffering ? Are not these 
exceptions to a generallaw ? Nay, from what often break 
out the noblest and most winning manifestations of hu- 


manity ? Is it not from the background of pain and sor- 
row? Isnot the depth of human sympathy, the wealth 


of its love displayed in scenes of tribulation and need ? 
o not the robes of charity show their whiteness 
amid the gloom of poverty and distress? Is not a Christ- 


like patience born of suffering—does not the soul shine 
out in its essential splendor through the medium of bodily 


anguish—does not faith trim her lamp in the shadow of 
the grave? And shall we call this existence a trivial 
thing, whose very miseries are the occasions of the noblest 


triumphs, whose trials may be converted into divine 
strength, whose tears may change into celestial dew, and 


nourish flowers of immortal hope? Shall any man there- 
fore, sit down among the awful immensities, this stupend- 
ous march of worlds, and ask—‘‘ What is this creature of 


a day, that Thou art mindful of him ?—this son of man 
that thou visitest him?” ‘That he and his existence are of 


more worth, is demonstrated in the very fact that God is 
mindful of him, and that He does visit him. With infinite 
solicitude He cares for him. Down through the pleni- 
tude of that space which he fills with His Being, and 


from among those orbs which burn like lamps before His 


presence, He stoops to bestow upon him priceless excel- 
lence ; He ministers to him as to one fitted for a higher des- 
tiny than the earth. Not only has He spread out the 


world and filled it with blessings for him, but He so loved 
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the world that He sent His only-begotten Son to die for 
us—He sent out his His holy, gentle Messenger to bring 


the straying prodigal home. ‘That is no trivial existence, 


no useless life, which has been visited by the Son"of God ; 
that is no insignificant sphere of being in which the con- 
centred splendors of nature mingle with the glories of 


Redemption. E. H. C. 


Arr. XXIX. 
Sabbath Evening, by the Sea-Side. 


Azone, my God, alone with Thee,” 
At this bright Sabbath evening hour, 


Where the strong voices of the sea 
Declare thy greatness and thy power! 
I have been in thy courts to-day, 


Where mortals meet, thy name to bless, 
And where with one accord they pay 
Their homage to thy holiness. 


Now to these outer courts I come, 
Alone at this rock-altar, Lord, 
Beneath this ample evening dome, 
To hear thee speak thy wondrous word. 


That word the waves are uttering clear, 
In their full accents at my feet, 


While notes of woodland warblers near 
Are with thy glorious name replete. 
On sunlit spire, and roof, and shore, 


And sail that stains the dark blue sea, 
And red horizon spread out o’er 


That emblem of eternity,— 
I read thy brightness, God of love, 


And in this matchless temple raise 
Anew my feeble thought above, 
In silent evening prayer and praise : 


Thy mercies to my soul extend, 
Whose strength is nought without thy power; 


Loved ones and dear from ill defend, 
And draw to thee, at this blest hour. 
To friend and foe thy peace be given; 


The weak make strong, the simple wise, 





The Sun. 


Be to the poorest, wealth of heaven, 
To lameness, strength, to blindness, eyes. 
As sheds this sun its rays divine 
O’er hill, and shore, and widening sea, 
So may thy truth in mercy shine, 
Wherever man on earth may be. 
As flow these everlasting waves, 
Bearers of life from shore to shore, 
So may that grace which seeks and saves, 
Flow full and free the wide world o’er ; 
Till in this temple, all thine own, 
No soul shall false or faithless be; 
But man’s heart-worship at thy throne 
Complete the world’s great harmony ! 


Rockport, (Pigeon Cove,) 
Sabbath evening, July 20th, 1851. 


Art. XXX. 


The ' Sun. * 
From the German of Gleim. 


Hast thou, O man, the morning dawn beheld ? 
Hast thou that soft, pale, roselight looked upon 
Which the great, glorious Sun’s return to thee 
Announces? In thy heart then was it still ? 
Was thy deep soul serene? When thou the face 
Of the great sun beheld, what thoughtest thou ? 
Most wondrous miracle by God create, 

Art thou sublimest orb? My heart, pray on! 
Thou my whole inmost soul, so full of Him. 
Sing Himan anthem! In each glorious beam, 
And every dust its needed ray receives: 

In each, His majesty and mercy shine 

All brightly forth! O sing, ye men, to Him, 
The mighty and good God ! When ye behold 
In all her morning-beauty, her ascent 
Sublime—then sing, ye men, O sing to Him, 
The mighty and good God! T'was he abroad, 


* Tt may be, perhaps, necessary, for the information of an occasional 
reader, to remark that the Germans invariably speak of the Sun in the 
feminine gender. This idiom has been preserved in the present poem, 
as a remarkable addition to its beauty. - 
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Before her splendor, spread the dewy veil 
That _ her gorgeous pomps, unblinded, might 
Behold. Before your eyes, her path sublime 
She treads, and all the darkness turns to light. 
Up the immeasurable height she mounts, 
And does the bidding of her God. Life flows 
With every genial ray in all things round: 
The God-created bounties of her God 
Through ‘all things richly streams! Look up! 
See where she stands! O, were they human hands 
That wheeled her to her course? Did kingly power 
The level path, from which she falters not, 
Outstretch? Ask ye of her! She proudly treads 
Before your eyes, her grand and glorious way, 
That preaches silently of God; the will 
Of her Creator still from day to day, 
From year to year obeying. Sing, ye men, 
To him, the mighty and good God! She treads 
Before your eyes her grand and glorious way, 
And, when the day departs, she slowly rolls 
Unveiled before you, down her golden path ; 
A purple mantle covers then her face, 
A sea of rays surrounds her and she sinks 
Still lower down, nor pauseth then. Her path, 
In rainbow splendor, passes from your sight. 
And darkness gathers round you, and your eyes 
Close up in slumber,—Sing, ye men, to Him, 
The wise, the grand, the mighty and good God! 

C. M. & 


Art. XXXI. 


The Christian Doctrine of the Resurrection and a Future 
Life, Confirmed by Nature and Science. 


Is the spirit of man immortal, or will death terminate 
itsexistence ? There can be no question more interesting 
to the thoughtful mind than this. Generations, like waves, 
upheave on the shores of time, and fall back again into 
the ocean of eternity. We that live in the present, like all 
our predecessors, find ourselves in possession of a physical 
and intellectual aatane. Like them, we eat, drink, sleep, 

oe* 
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engage in the business, and enjoy the pleasures of life. 
Like them, we are subjects of hope, fear, joy, and grief, 
and are capable of improvement in mind and morals. 
And like all others, we know that the circle of our earthly 
existence will soon be complete, and we must be gath- 
ered to our fathers. This is the history of man. ‘“ No 
man hath power over the spirit to retain the spirit: neither 
hath he power in the day of death; and there is no dis- 
charge in that war.’’ But when we die, shall we live 
again ? Or like the brute, shall we perish forever ? In the 
same spirit of reverence and wonder which thrilled the 
soul of the ancient worshipper, we contemplate the silent 
stars and glowing sun, the broad green earth and tower- 
ing mountain, the springing flowers and all the beauties 
of this glad world, and we ask, ‘ must we die to all 
these ? ‘This human form, composed of flesh and bones and 
sinews and muscles, I know is ‘of the earth earthy,’ 
and will soon become a mass of unconscious dust. But 
the thinking, reasoning principle which I possesss, is that 
also mortal, and will it become unconscious—possessing 
no organized existence, no power of thought, no knowl- 
edge or affection ? Must I.so soon pass away into eternal 
oblivion, while the sun continues to shine, the flowers to 
bloom, and the ocean to chant its chorus from age to age ?”’ 
Nor is this all. We feel the same interest for others as 
for ourselves. How tender are the ties by which we are 
bound to loved ones. The child, companion, father or 
mother, murmurs a sweet and affectionate farewell, and 
falls genly asleep, to wake here no more. Is that the last 
word, the last recognition, the last moment of conscious 
existence ? Or has the cherished one been clothed witha 
higher form of spiritual life ? 

‘These are questions fraught with more interest, and are 
of greater moment than all others. And from the earliest 
ages of the world have they evolved the same intense con- 
cern. David and Solomon, Plato and Socrates, were as 
deeply impressed with their magnitude as the sages and 
philosophers of our own time ; while Jesus and his apostles 
made them prominent themes of their instructions, where 
ever they went. No one can peruse the Epistles of Paul, 
or read an account of his travels and preaching, without 
being impressed with the importance which he attached to 
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this subject, and the deep interest he felt in it. He 
preached the gospel, and the doctrine of the Resurrection 
was the foundation upon which it was based. Never did 
he omit this. ‘To omit it would have been like blotting 
the sun from the firmament. Christ had entered the world. 
He had been crucified, and yet was alive. Paul knew this 
to be true, for he had seen him after his resurrection. He 
reasoned from what he knew, and said, ‘‘If Christ be not 
risen then is our preaching vain, and you faith is also 
vain;” . . . But now is Christ risen from the 
dead, and become the first fruits of them that slept.” 
Paul preached this doctrine with all the enthusiasm of his 
nature, wherever he could gain a hearing, and yet now, in 
every Christian community, there are persons, who like 
Agrippa, think it a thing incredible that man should exist, 
as an organized, conscious being, after his body ceases"to 
be animated with the principle of physical life. It is to 
be presumed, however, that no man is skeptical from 
choice. Nothing can produce feelings more unpleasant to 
such persons than the contemplation of death and annihi- 
lation ; and gladly would they believe in the doctrine of 
immortality if they could see sufficient evidence of its 
reality. ‘‘ But this,” they say, “has not been offered 
them. It is true Christianity declares it; but eighteen 
hundred years have passed away since the crucifixion, 
and how can we determine how much we should credit, 
and how much reject, of that history which purports to tell 
of him—his life, doctrine, death, and resurrection?” If 
they could but see any thing in nature, in the developement 
of science, in the powers of the soul, or in reason, to con- 
firm the Christian doctrine of immortality, they would re- 
ceive it with the greatest avidity and delight. 

We propose, therefore, to confine what we have to say 
here to this phase of the subject. We would first briefly 
state what we conceive to be the Christian doctrine of the 
resurrection, and then inquire if there is not something in 
the revelations of science, in reason, and in the nature of 
that wonderful principle of our being, the soul, to strength- 
en the declarations of Christianity. We propose to do 
this, however, not because we expect to convert the skep- 
tic, but because we would confirm the Christian. 

I, What is the resurrection ? It is nota resuscitation of 
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our natural bodies, some thousands of years hence, (this 
would be utterly inconsistent with every developement in 
nature,) but it isa rising of our spiritual being to a new 
form of existence when it has done with the body ; just as 
the butterfly emerges from the gross material of a worm, 
and mounts into new relations. He no longer needs the 
material he has left in the dust. No more shall man when 
he has taken the wings of an angel. I say “ man,” and 
when I say so, I mean to confine his identity as a person 
to his spirit. My body is not myself. You may sever my 
arms and all my limbs, but still you have not destroyed 
me. All these physical organs belong to me; I do not 
belong to them. I do not move at their volition, for they 
have none; but they are under my control. And when 
they have served the purpose God designed, and death 
has released me from them, I shall never more have need 
of them. They will return to dust to be incorporated 
into new organisms, while I shall pass into a more perfect 
condition of spiritual existence. And this is the resur- 
rection as revealed in the gospel. Paul lived in the daily 
expectation of entering the spiritual world, to dwell with 
his master, as he was daily expecting his enemies to de- 
stroy the body which he then inhabited ; and he frequently 
declared that death would unclothe him; that is, take off 
his mortal garment, while the resurrection would clothe 
him with an immortal vestment. Moreover, he farther 
says, ‘* Some man will ask how are the dead raised up, 
and with what body do they come?” He answers,— 
*¢ Thou fool, that which thou sowest is not quickened except 
it die ; and that which thou sowest, thou sowest not that 
body that shall be, but bare grain, it may chance of wheat 
or some other grain ; but God giveth it a body as it hath 
pleased him and to every seed his own body.” . . . 
‘*So also is the resurrection of the dead.” This was 
Paul’s idea of .the resurrection. He then possessed a 
mortal body. ‘This was an earthly ‘“‘ image.’”’? When he 
passed through the process of the resurrection, the gross 
material would be cast off, and-he would be enrobed in a 
garment of light—allied to the heavenly. No longer 
bound by the rude elements of the earth, he would be- 
come spiritual and glorious; capable of comprehending 
the more subtile laws of nature, of ranging through the 
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immensities of the universe, and of enjoying the privilege 
of communion with angels, and cultivating the diviner ele- 
ments of his nature forever. 

II. And is there any thing more marvellous in this than 
in a thousand other things in nature? We might put to 
the reader, the question of Paul to Agrippa: ‘ Why 
should it be thought a thing incredible with you”’ that 
God, who is all wise, and all good, should so establish the 
laws of our spiritual being as to produce the result of 
which I have spoken? Do you say “it is unnatural ?” 
The common notion of the resurrection of our physical 
bodies, when millions of ages have elapsed, I admit, is un- 
supported by any thing in the developement of nature or 
science. Not so with the system revealed by the apostle. 
Being born into a higher spiritual condition, by the pro- 
cess of the resurrection, is as really the result of the ac- 
tion of certain fixed laws, as is the process of being born 
into the present condition. And these laws are univer- 
sally the same in production and reproduction. They 
show no respect to persons. Natural birth is the same 
with all ;—so with the spiritual, that ushers the soul into 
the future immortal existence. The resurrection is, there- 
fore, no miracle, but a result of certain established laws 
which are natural. 

If life is positively removed from a human body, and 
again restored, that is a miracle, or a deviation from the 
established laws of nature. ‘The established laws of na- 
ture say, that when life is extinct in a human body, de- 
composition shall follow, and no natural power can restore 
its vitality and consciousness. Supernatural energy is 
necessary to produce such an effect. Christ restored life 
to the dead body of Lazarus, and to the son of the widow 
of Nain. His own natural body was also raised from the 
tomb. These were miracles. But the resurrection of 
those who are daily passing into a higher form of spiritual 
existence is no more a miracle, than is the birth of those 
who are just visiting the present sphere. 

Let us extend our comparison between the natural and 
spiritual, a little farther. We shall find nothing in science 
to disprove Christianity, but much to confirm and strength- 
en it. ‘‘ When we look around on the natural world, we 
observe two entirely distinct classes of existences ;—first, 
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certain material forms, and secondly, certain forces which 
lie underneath, and which are immediately active in pro- 
ducing and sustaining those forms.”! Now while these 
forces are invisible, their effects are everywhere discovera- 
‘ble. For illustration, we take an acorn: This has mate- 
rial form; but who that has no knowledge of the fact, 
would believe that the oak lies folded up in that little 
shell? We place this nut in the earth, and what is the 
result ? After a lapse of time the acorn germinates, a 
shoot is produced ; then come the branches, leaves, blos- 
soms, fruit, each in turn, till at length there stands before 
us a broad majestic tree with its huge limbs and cooling 
shade. But what has produced this wonderful effect ? 
The hidden forces contained in the elements of nature. 
In other words, the laws of nature ; for these forces are 
but laws in action. But notice; while there is one force 
operating to produce a new organism, there is another 
force operating to destroy the old organism. If, after 
placing the acorn in the ground, we take occasion to watch 
the progress of germination and growth, we shall find the 
grosser material of the nut turning to decay as the germ 


shoots forth, and in a comparatively short space of time 


entirely dissolving into dust. Here we discover the basis 


of Paul’s analogical reasoning, where he speaks of the 
germinating process of grain sown in the earth, in answer 
to the question, ‘‘ how are the dead raised up, and with 


what body dothey come ?”* ‘ Thou fool,” says he, ‘ that 
which thou sowest is not quickened except it die.” Ah 


1In an article from the pen of the Rev. Dr. Peabody, published. in 
the “Christian Examiner,” about a year ago, the author very in- 
geniously and forcibly argues the continued existence of the mind after 


the dissolution of the body, from the phenomena of nature. The 
force of his reasoning depends “ mainly on two facts of which modern 


science,” he says, “ furnishes so many striking illustrations; first, that 
the visible phenomena of the material world are brought about by more 
subtile agents which reveal themselves to our senses only by the effects 
they produce: and, secondly, that those agents are not destroyed by 


the material changes through which they pass and with which they are 
connected.” He shows that science is the friend of faith and an ally 


of Revelation. ‘The analogy of science teaches us to believe,” he 
says, ‘“‘ that when the grosser form decays, the soul, the more refined 
essence, leaves it for another abode. Or, to adopt the language of 
the apostle, when the natural body decays, it leaves the soul to manifest 


itself in other spheres in a spiritual body.” 
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yes, the body, the outside of the kernel, must decompose 
as the germ springs into life. Let me not murmur, then, at 
the death of my body, for in no other possible manner can 
my spirit be quickened into a higher life. ‘ And that 
which thou sowest, thou sowest not that body that shall be, 
but bare grain.”’ Paul then makes an application of the 
comparison to man in the resurrection-state, and says, ‘‘ so 
also is the resurrection of the dead; it is sown in corrup- 
tion, it is raised in incorruption; it is sown in dishonor, 
it is raised in glory; it is sown in weakness, it is raised 
in power ; it is sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual 
body.” Now by this application he unfolds an impor- 
tant and interesting philosophical truth to which we 
just now referred; viz: that the spiritual of man is con- 
trolled by certain fixed forces which lie hidden in the 
being, as really as the physical. We would not attempt 
to define the nature of the soul, or tell what it is. It 
is evidently something. We know not the nature of its 
essence, but we believe the spirit to be a positive organ- 
ism,—more really so than the body—and no matter how 
subtile or etherial, it must be under the influence of laws 
as certainly as all else God has created. "We have spoken 
of the change which is constantly going on in the material 
world, and which is produced by unseen forces combined 
with itself. These forces operate in a multitude of forms. 
Throw astone into the air—what we call gravitation brings 
it to the earth. The needle points to the pole. Heat 


generates steam when applied to water. Cold converts 


water into ice. Flowers, plants, and trees spring from the 
earth in endless variety—again they decay and crumble 
to dust. Here are effects which every man beholds, but 
the causes he cannot discern. He will not doubt their 


existence, however, for this reason. We know these laws 


or forces do exist, notwithstanding they are invisible, and, 
notwithstanding, no human wisdom has been sufficient to 
divine their nature, and the manner and mode of their 


influences. 


So with the spiritual, When death takes place with an 


individual, a change is produced in his body. We know 
this, for it is perceptible to all, and there is nothing “ incred- 
ible’? or hard to believe about it, because it is an occur- 


rence so common. But the dissolution of the body does 
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not necessarily involve the destruction of the soul, any 
more than the dissolution of the grosser material .of the 


acorn involves the destruction of the little germ that sub- 
sequently unfolds its powers and becomes a tree. The 
soul possesses elements of its own that are indestructible ; 
and when it is “ unclothed ” by the dissolution of the 


body, it is resolved into the “ heavenly,” and clothed upon 
with its etherial vestments, through the instrumentality of 
the forces which are incorporated in its own. Like a beau- 
tiful flower in the warm, strengthening sunshine opening 
its petals, so the spirit reaches out its expanding energies, 
all the time gathering to itself from the etherial element 
which produces the universe, its pure immortal garment, 


till the work of the resurrection is complete, when it is 
fitted to its new and glorioussphere. Itnow has no more. 


desire to return to its former rude body on earth, than the 
beautiful butterfly would have, did it possess a mind, to 
return to its former habitation of the worm crawling in 
the dust. 

Does any one say that he can have no faith in what we 


have now affirmed, because he can discover nothing of it 


with his natural eyes when the process of the resurrection 
is going forward? But will you deny the existence of 
every thing you cannot see? You are every moment 
breathing an element that gives vitality and strength to 
your physical system. Electricity pervades every part of 
the universe. When under the direction of man, it is 
made to pass from point to point through the electric wires 
for thousands of milesin a moment. Will you deny the 
existence of these mediums, because you cannot discern 
them with your natural vision? We do not see the spirit 
when it is being clothgd upon with immortality, but we 
should not reject the fact any more for that. We never 
saw a spirit, though each of our friends is in possession of 
one, and we are constantly mingling in their society. 

Should we reject any thing in the developement of na- 
ture or science, connected with either the spiritual or phys- 
ical, because we cannot comprehend it? The man who 
acts on this principle, to be consistent, must make the 
rule universal, and so reject all which does not come with- 
in the reach of his capacity. And then what would be 
left? For, after all, how much of nature do we really 
understand ? 
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I have a little flower of many colors; it is very beauti- 
ful and of delicious fragrance. From whence came it ? 


And how? Who is sufficient to afford a clear answer to 
these simple questions? No man. Even Solomon in 
all the glory of his wisdom was unable to solve the 
mystery. 

An egg is converted into a fowl, with body, wings, 
limbs, and often clothed with a beautiful variegated plu- 
mage. But how? Who can divine the true process by 
which this curious phenomenon is produced ? 

Light passes at the rate of 200,000 miles per second. 


This is a well known fact in science. But who can ex- 


plain the process by which this astonishing feat is performed. 
‘We have expressed the belief that the soul in the resur- 
rection state would possess the power to range through 
the universe at will. Some are inclined to ridicule this 
thought as an impossibility. But what is there connected 
with the supposition more ‘“ incredible”’ than the well 
known fact just now stated with reference to light. 

Again ; the sun’s light comes to this earth, a distance 
of 95,000,000 of miles in the space of seven minutes, It 
darts from world to world, through the universe, with the 
same inconceivable rapidity ; and yet what is among the 
most astonishing things in nature, it falls so softly and 
so gently upon the earth as not to stir the smallest leaf, 
nor injure the most delicate flower. And equally re- 
markable is the fact, that though its rays are resisted by 
some of the softer substances, and can not pass beyond 
them, it penetrates many of the hardest mediums without 
the least hindrance. Place a board in the sun’s rays and 
they are obstructed. Remove the board and place in its 
stead a thick plate of glass, which is a thousand times 
more close in its pores, and they pierce it without hind- 
rance. They will even dance and play in a diamond, the 
hardest know substance, with the same readiness with 
which they penetrate a fountain of limpid water. 

If we had never witnessed exhibitions of these mysteri- 
ous facts, we should be inclined to say that such things 
are impossible, or call them miracles. And yet they are 
simple, natural developements of the forces which regulate 
the outward universe. If, then, the sun’s rays pass with 
such lightning rapidity, and yet never disturb the most 
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delicate thing with which they come in contact; if they 
are capable of penetrating the hardest substances without 
hindrance or disarrangement of their own organism, what 
is there so hard of belief in the’ supposition that the im- 
mortal spirit of man shall possess, at least, equal ability to 
perform the same wonders? Why should we limit the 
powers of the human soul,—¢hat being really the most 
wonderful and God-like part of the universe,—and still 
concede to the grosser material of nature the most aston- 
ishing ability and capacity ? The reason is obvious. It 
is because we are so’ familiar with the developements of 
the latter, while those of the former are so little known to 
us. Fifty years ago our fathers plodded with a snail’s pace 
from point to point in their journeyings. If they had been 
told of ‘‘steam-horses,” and railroad tracks, with the 
whirling of thousands through mountains and over rivers 
in beautiful moving palaces, at the rate of twenty, forty, or 
sixty miles per hour, they would have pronounced the 
whole a wild dream of the imagination. Why? Be- 
cause they were ignorant of the developements which have 
since been made in science. The facts of science are the 
same, and always have been from eternity. It has always 
been true that heat will generate steam when applied to 
water. But our fathers knew nothing of locomotives nor 
the mode of applying steam as a motive power. 

So with electricity. ‘Twenty years ago, the idea would 
have been treated with ridicule, that an individual could 
sit in his office in Boston and converse with a friend in 
New York, or New Orleans, without loss of time. But 
now this astonishing developement in science, is scarcely 
regarded as a wonder ; so soon do we become habituated 
to what we know to be true in philosophy. There is, 
then, nothing unnatural or far-fetched in the supposition 
that when the soul has passed through the process of the 
resurrection, and been brought into a more etherial sphere, 
—when “this corruptible shall have put on incorruption, 
and this mortal immortality,” and we shall have merged 
from the dust and ploddings of the earth, we can pass, 
like an angel, with the sunbeams, or the electric agent, 
from world to world, through infinity of space. How 
stirring is the thought, and how much in harmony with 
the nature of that great and good Being, who hath created 
all things to confer happiness on all. 
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We have now stated what we believe the resurrection 
to be,—that it is the rising of our spiritual being into a 
new form of existence, when death takes place with the 
body. We have endeavored to show that this is no mira- 
cle, but a fixed fact in nature;—that there are hidden 
forces in our being which operate alike in all, producing 
the change at death which we observe in tlie physical, 
and also that which we do not discern, but which as 
really occurs in the spiritual—in the dissolution of the 
outward body ;—the formation of the new body for the 
habitation of the soul. And now, will the reader permit 
me to again ask him what there is in all this more “ in- 
credible’ than a thousand wonders in nature ? 

The materialist answers: ‘* The idea is incredible with 
me, that the soul can retain its organism and conscious- 
ness, after the brain, through which it acts in conjunction 
with the body, has been destroyed. When the body 
eeases to be, then the spirit ceases to be!’ But can the 
body cease to be? Is it possible to destroy the human 
body, or the least part of it? Can the most minute par- 
ticle of matter be annihilated—so much as a spire of grass, 
or the least bit of wood, or a grain of sand? Science an- 
swers, no. Change of form may take place, as it is 
continually in the elements of nature; but this is all. 
Nothing is destroyed. The element of fire produces 
ehange. Matter is perpetually shifting from place to 
place. The earth is visited by floods, which are succeeded 
by droughts ; but not a particle of matter is added to, or 
subtracted from the universe, in consequence. The hu- 
man body decomposes after death, and is combined in 
new organisms. Nothing absolutely perishes. Now, if 
the body, the grosser material, never ceases to exist, is it 


reasonable to suppose that the soul—the reasoning, god- 


like principle, can perish ? 

But farther. I have spoken of the unseen forces in 
nature which are supposed to be combined with electric- 
ity, magnetism, heat, &c., and which are in perpetual 
operation, producing the changes which are observable in 
the outward world. There “are subtile essences which 
elude our dull and blunt senses.” In this particular they 
are analogous to the soul. But we know they exist, just 
as certainly as we know that the outward elements of nature 
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have a being, for we every moment behold their effects. 
When I look upon the springing corn, the blossoming tree, 
or ripening fruit, I know that forces must exist in nature 
to produce these effects. So, when I behold the wonder- 
ful exhibitions of the human mind, which are everywhere 
displayed in civilized life, I know that man must be in 
possession of a soul, though of its form and essence I 
know nothing. Now, the point upon which we would lay 
stress, is this: not only matter is indestructible, but also 
the inward forces which control matter. Produce what- 
ever change you will in the outward world, yet the 
inward power of which I am speaking will not be destroy- 
ed. As an illustration, electricity gathers in the threat- 
ening cloud, and darts along the sky ; or seeks an equilib- 
rium by dashing to earth, carrying destruction in its line, 
and producing some violent change in the physical world. 
But is the electrical agent thereby destroyed? It has 
only assumed a new position, or taken a new form. “If 
the whole gross material of the earth were destroyed, this 
power might be let loose into space, but we cannot imagine 
it to be destroyed, any more than light would be annihi- 
lated, if there were no eye-to see it, or earth on which it 
could shine.” 3 
Take another example from the growth of vegetation. 
Trees, plants, grass, flowers, are constantly springing into 
existence, through the action of the hidden forces which 
we have described. Now, the destruction of every thing 
which proceeds from the earth, in the vegetable world, 
will have no effect on these forces. Earthquakes, fire, 
convulsions, or other causes may produce changes in the 
face of nature, but in no possible manner can the subtile 
agencies which lie within, be annihilated. The main 
argument: with the materialist is, that the soul cannot 
survive the dissolution of the body. It must perish when 
the body ceases to be animated with life. But instead of 
this, nature and science combine in maintaining the Chris- 
tian doctrine of immortality. The analogies which we 
have mentioned, afford us not a shadow of reason to 


3Dr. Peabody, in the article to which we have already referred. 
Whoever wishes to peruse a more extended argument on this subject, 
would do well to obtain that document, which presents the main features 
of Bakewell’s “Natural Evidence of a Future Life, derived from the 
Properties and Actions of Animate and Inanimate Matter.” 
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imagine that the more subtile element of the soul can be 
destroyed by the dissolution of the body. We take a bar 
of iron and place it in a forge, and heat it until it becomes 
white, sparkling, and, as the blacksmith would say, 
alive” with the glowing element. We remove it from 
the fire, and it soon becomes black and dead in appear- 
ance. Where is the heat, or life, which but just now was 
so visible to the senses? Is it affirmed to be annihilated, 
because it is not combined with the iron? This would be 
just as reasonable as to affirm that the soul of man does 
not exist, because the body is cold in death. The heat 
has gone out from the iron, and become imperceptible to 
the sense of vision, but is still just as really in existence, 
as when combined with the iron. If a heated iron is 
immersed in water, the heat immediately escapes from the 
iron, generates steam, combines with it, and so passes off 
into the atmosphere. Not a particle of it is lost. So of 
the spirit, in the Resurrection. When the body is being 
divested of its vitality, and passing through the process of 
dying, then the soul—the immortal essence, the image of 
the heavenly—leaves its ‘‘ earthy ’’ tenement, and is cloth- 
ed upon with its pure etherial body, and so passes into a 
higher and more glorified form of spiritual existence. 

*‘ But,” inquires the objector, ‘‘ whence does the soul 
obtain this new celestial body? If the resurrection is a 
natural process, and takes place at the time the body dies, 
what is there in nature that can afford the elements of this 
new celestial vehicle for the spirit?” Strange as it may 
seem, this question has much weight with many minds. 
They think it “incredible” that any such resurrection 
process should take place, and the soul gather to itself a 
new body, when there appears to be nothing in nature from 
which it can be derived. But do they have knowledge 
of what constitutes nature, even the most simple elements ? 
Let me mention a well authenticated fact, which to my 
mind is equally as incredible. It is stated, in a recent 
work on science, that a gentlemen tried the following 
experiment: ‘‘ He took two hundred weight of earth, 
dried it in an oven, and afterwards put it in an earthen 
vessel. The earth was then moistened with clear water, 
and a willow tree, weighing five pounds, placed therein. 
After growing in the air for five years, being well watered 
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from time to time, it was taken out, and found to weigh 
one hundred and sixty-nine pounds and three ounces. 
The leaves which fell from the tree every autumn, were 
not included in the weight. The earth was then removed 
from the vessel, again dried in the oven, and afterwards 
weighed, when it was found to have lost only two ounces 
of its weight. ‘Thus were one hundred and sixty pounds 
of woody fibre, bark and roots, certainly produced. But 
from what source?” Science solves this question, and 
and we bring it into our argument, not because we sup- 
pose the resurrection body is drawn from the same ele- 
ments as the tree, but simply to produce a fact in nature 
which, at least, bears some analogy to the question under 
consideration, and to show that there are some things with 
which we are all familiar, in the material, as well as in the 
spiritual, but little known to many minds. 

With reference to the query, ‘* whence comes the body 
which the soul assumes in the resurrection,” we will pre- 
sent the opinion, or rather the conjecture, of one whose 
researches in science, and whose claims as a Christian, are 
beyond question. ‘ The phenomena of light, heat, and 
electricity, as well as the history of several comets, render 
it certain, that there exists, diffused through every part of 
the material universe, an exceedingly subtile and active 
fluid, sometimes called the luminiferous ether. It seems 
to be the agent by which light, heat and electricity, are 
transmitted by undulations in every direction, with incon- 
ceivable velocity ; not less than 200,000 miles a second. 
It exists wherever light, heat and electricity penetrate ; and, 
therefore, it is less permeated by these agents. There is 
no evidence that this ether possesses weight, though it has 
the power of resistance, since it obstructs the movements 
of severalcomets. No force, which the mechanism or the 
comets can exert, has the least effect upon it. Nor is it 
cognizable by any of the senses ; and yet, certain phenom- 
ena indicate its existence and prodigious activity.” . . . 
‘¢ Reasoning on the subject, we should presume that the 
future body would be of such a nature as to be unaffect- 
ed by mechanical or chemical action; and which might 
exist, with equal freedom, and without change, in the midst 
of the sun, or the volcano, or in the polar ice; and yet, 
that it would possess great activity and energy: and such 
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a substance we have before us in the universal ether. Of 
such a substance, therefore, the spiritual body may be 
composed, or something analogous to it.’’* 

We call this conjecture. But is it not conjecture based 
on a scientific truth ? To my mind, there is reason in the 
supposition; and it is interesting to know that natural 
theology, and the revealed doctrine of the resurrection, 
can thus be made to harmonize. Our author is sure that 
the agent of which he speaks exists everywhere in nature, 
though he says it is not cognizable by any of our senses, 
True; yet it is cognizable by the soul, when the soul is 
under the influence of magnetism. Magnetism brings the 
spirit into combination with it, which is so much proof of 
the supposition that it contains the elementary principle of 
the resurrection body. No one doubts the common form 
of somnambulism, called sleep-walking. A person in 
this state makes no use of his natural vision. ‘ His eyes 
have no expression. They are like those of a corpse. 
- You may hold a light so near to them as to singe the eye- 
lashes, and he will neither perceive you nor the light; and 
yet he walks in the most dangerous places, in the darkest 
night, unharmed.” ‘These are facts which no one doubts. 
A young man, in one of our literary institutions, a few 
years since, seated himself to prepare an oration for com- 
mencement. He wrote a few hours, and retired to rest. 
On the following morning he arose early, with much anx- 
iety concerning his preparation, and desirous of seeing it 
completed. But what was his astonishment, on entering 
his study, to find it already finished—done, too, in his 
own hand-writing, and in a manner which filled him with 
surprise. During the night, his mind was thrown into a som- 
nambulic state, and while in this condition, without any 
light, other than the light of the soul, when combined with 
this same luminiferous ether, he had accomplished what 
he could not have accomplished in the same time, in a 
wakeful state. Persons in this condition, as well as those 
under the influence of magnetism, have the same relations 
to make with reference to the assistance, and presence, 
and combining power of this wonderful agent. 


4Rev. Dr. Hitchcock, President of: Amherst College, in a Scientific 


— published nearly two yeafs since, on the Resurrection of the 
ody. 
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Ten years ago, or more, a little boy was living on Cape 


Ann, who had the power of discovering vessels at sea, 
and describing their cargoes, when twenty or fifty miles 
distant. He possessed the ability of throwing himself into 
a sort of magnetic state, and saw, he said, by means of a 


bright, luminous appearance, which opened before him in 


whatever direction he turned his attention. To some 
minds, all this may appear fanciful, and even trifling ; but 
to those who have given some thought to the investigation 
of subjects involving these principles, it weighs something. 
From repeated demonstrations, the writer of this article is 


constrained to believe, not only in the existence of such an 
agent as Dr. Hitchcock describes, but that the soul is 
attracted to it when under the influence of magnetism ; 
that it is the agent by which every thing appears to the 


mind, when in a certain condition, as if it were transpa- 


rent, for the reason that it is so exceedingly subtile as to 
pervade all things, and is probably the great combining 
power of the universe. Certainly there is nothing super- 


stitious or “incredible ’’ in the supposition that when the 


vitality of the human body is departing, the soul is 


‘‘ quickened’’ into newness of life; and that the body 
with which it will then be clothed, will be produced from 
this etherial agent, by laws peculiar to its own nature, 


and, therefore, in a manner as really natural, as the laws 


which regulate the physical in natural birth, or in the or- 


ganization of the tree from water and atmospheric air. 
It is true, we cannot discover the process of this new birth 
with our dull senses, but we should be none the less cred- 


ulous for that. As we have already demonstrated, multi- 
tudes of new combinations are perpetually taking place 


around us, which we can neither see nor comprehend, 
but the existence of which it would be folly for us to 
deny. Fairn is what we need. Faith in the pure, the 


spiritual, the eternal. We have not offered these illustra- 
tions to prove another and a higher life, but to show that 


nature confirms our faith in such an existence. The Brsie 
is our standard ; but it is well and pleasing to know that 
the voice of God in nature, and the voice of God in the 


Bible, are one and the same voice. Progress is a law of 
our spiritual being. Nature never opposes this sentiment, 


but strengthens it by a thousand analogies. ‘It is one of 
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the most interesting studies of natural science, to trace 


the same living being, as it is manifested in different and 
successive forms. Science describes insects, which, in 
different stages of being, live in different elements. At 
first, perhaps, an individual of this class lives in the water, 
a mere worm, its-whole organization adapted to that state, 


and dying if taken from it. At length, it passes through 
a lethargic state like death, during which, this organiza- 
tion is thrown off; it bursts forth into a totally different 
forra, with new organs and new sensations, and emerges 


from the water, to dart, a winged thing, through the air, 


with powers adapted to its new state of existence.” If 
this is true of the little insect, destitute of reason, hope, or 
desire, why should it not be of man, ‘‘ the noblest work 
of God ”’—a being who feels that there is a divinity within 


him, that he bears the impress of his Maker and is allied to 
angels, and that if he is annihilated by the grave, body 


and soul, his existence will be without aim, and destitute 
of design. Is not God infinitely good and wise? And 
would he endow his rational offspring with such high 


conceptions, such lofty aspirations, and such ardent desires 


for immortality, and then crush their entire being in a 
moment, in the dust of the grave ? For, what is the life 
of man, if limited to this world ? ‘‘ It is even a vapor that 
appeareth for a little time, and then-vanisheth away.” 


“Like leaves on trees the race of man is found, 


Now green in youth, now withering on the ground ; 
Another race the following spring supplies ; 

They fall successive, and successive rise. 

So generations in their course decay : 


So flourish these when those are passed away.” 


How much more reasonable the idea which was reveal- 
ed by messengers from the spirit world, and confirmed by 
the resurrection of Jesus, that the generations who ‘‘ pass 


away,” are raised to a higher form of existence—that this 
corruptible must put on incorruption, and this mortal 


immortality ; so that ‘‘ if our earthly house of this taber- 
nacle were dissolved, we have a building of God, a house 
not made with hands, efernal in the heavens.’ O, this is 


the doctrine which is in harmony with the benevolence of 
the divine Being, the longings of the soul, and the teach- 


ings of both nature and revelation. Why, then, should 
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we distrust? We are but beginning an existence which 
can never end. The aged sire is but achild. Change 


may come, but not destruction. Our progress is upward 
and onward forever. Our loved ones are passing away, 


but they may not pass far from us, though they approxi- 
mate toward God in spirituality and holiness. ‘There may 


be truth in the declaration of the poet, as there certainly 
is beauty in it, 
“ Millions of spiritual beings walk the earth, 
Both when we wake and when we sleep.” 


And among these may be the loved of our own souls, who 


have entered the unseen future, and are hovering around 
us for good, guarding us from danger, and filling us with 
better thoughts and motives. Let not the soul then clothe 


itself in “‘ sackcloth and ashes,” that nature demands the 
dissolution of the body, for this but liberates the spirit, 


that it may rove in freedom through the universe. To 
the mind of Paul, death was regarded as a glorious deliv- 
erance. ‘* For me to live is Christ, but to die is gain.” 


“For we that are in this tabernacle do groan, being 
burdened; not for that we would be unclothed, but 
clothed upon, that mortality might be swallowed up of 
life.’ How beautifully is the same idea expressed by an 
ancient Jewish Rabbi: ‘“‘ When the time draws near in 
which a man is to depart from this world, the angel of death 


takes off his mortal garment; and clothes him with one from 
paradise, in which he may see and contemplate the su- 
preme Wisdom ; and, therefore, the angel of death is said 


to be very kind to man, because he takes off from him the 


garment of this world, and clothes him with a much more 
precious one from paradise.” G. W. Q. 
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Arr. XXXII. 
Memoirs of William Wordsworth. 


Memoirs of William Wordsworth, Poet-Laureate, D.C. L. By Chris- 
topher Wordsworth, D. D.,Canon of Westminster. In Two Volumes. 


Edited by Henry Reed. Boston: Ticknor, Reed, and Fields. 
‘We believe we only repeat the almost unanimous feel- 
ing of the admirers of the poet Wordsworth, in saying 


that this book has disappointed us. We doubt the cor- 
rectness of the principle on which it is constructed ; that 


the life of a man of genius should only be given to the 
world through his elaboraie works. We have the right 


to test the theories and aspirations of our teachers by their 
actual lives, and only in this way can the proper relations 
between the real and ideal be preserved. With all re- 
spect for the author of the Excursion, we therefore think 
his disinclination to appear before us in every day style, 
was a whim unworthy his genius, and in no wise binding 
upon his biographer. To offer us a mere guide book 


through his seven volumes of poetry, in place of a faithful 
and full account of a life so rich in all human experiences 
as his, we feel to be an insult. But we confess if such an 


outrage was to be inflicted it could be perpetrated by no 
one more appropriately than “the Rev. Christopher Words- 


worth, D. D., Canon of Westminster.”? ‘Two ideas seem 
laboring in the mind of this gentleman ;—the grandeur of 
the Church of England, and the awful dignity of the 
Poet Wordsworth. He therefore shuts off his human 
idol from our profane gaze by a felicity of meagre selec- 
tion, and bad arrangement in his materials, while he would 
impress us with a suitable gratitude that he has conde- 
scended even so far to enlighten our ignorance. His 
crumbs of theological and political wisdom are worthy 
the table from which they fall. When we consider that 
several intelligent and sympathetic people were almost the 
hourly chroniclers of Wordsworth’s life, and how great a 
gift would have been such a biography of the first modern 
English poet as could easily have been written, we con- 
fess that our patience is not proof against this book. To 
drag “the Rev. Christopher Wordsworth” from his 
prayer book and preaching, to write the life of one of the 
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greatest men of modern times is all that the worst critical 
enemy of the poet could ever have desired. 

The best that can be said of these volumes is, that they 
do not entirely disfigure their subject. The man was so 
truly great and good that he comes out even from this 
treatment with dignity. Every thing here of his own 
words and letters is full of interest, though the effect is 
often marred by bad arrangement. Without attempting 
to give our idea of the character of Wordsworth as gath- 
ered from these documents, we will briefly notice the early 
and constant insight and persistence in regard to his own 
genius. At an age when other men are confused and 
irresolute, he knew what he was to do, and how to do it; 
and the history of.literature does not contain a nobler 
example of labor triumphant in the face of neglect, abuse 
and contempt. This intense self-consciousness is a trouble- 
some fact for those who accept Mr. Carlyle’s striking but 
one-sided theory of genius. Indeed the notion that a great 
poet does not know himself to be more than a transient ver- 
sifier is too absurd to require such an illustrious disproof. 

To say what this thing was that Wordsworth did, would 
require more space than we now have. But we may im- 
perfectly state it as an attempt to delineate nature and 
social life from that point of observation’ where art 
and religion meet. There is a position, perhaps never 
so completely attained before by a man of great genius, 
where worship and benevolence become poetic. Nature 
thus viewed loses nothing of her picturesqueness, while 
her forms are the veils of an indwelling and sacred spirit. 
The mind lifted to God or bending to humanity, assumes 
postures at once beautiful and reverential; while life 
grouped according to its relations to central facts becomes 
a series of pictures, which charm the imagination, and 
move the heart by their pathetic expression. The more 
we read Wordsworth, the more does he seem to us the 
Artist of the Religious Life. With a fine perception of 
the limits of his own power, he only looked from afar upon 
those awful regions where Milton reigns alone ;—content 
to enshrine in beautiful forms the influences of nature, and 
contemplative and social existence. That he was fitted 
by elevation of devout sentiment, and depth and delicacy 
of human affection to do this, no one can deny. That he 
united with these, rare gifts of imagination and intellect, 
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is known to those who can appreciate the felicities of his 
wonderful style of treatment. That much of his writing 
fails of this mark, and is only excellent preaching, was 
almost unavoidable, when we consider the difficulty of 
the thing to be done and the novelty of the undertaking. 
But judged by his best works, we must acknowledge that 
no poet has succeeded more nobly, or failed with less dis- 
grace. One volume of these seven will become classic 
poetry of an incomparable kind, while the other six will 
often be read for their vigorous thought and spiritual 
ethics. 

There were great defects in the mind of Wordsworth. 
His want of humor and dramatic insight, lessens the 
value of his delineations of life. He sails majestically down 
the great current of existence, but almost ignores the zig- 
zag courses of its ever varying tributary streams ; and like 
those Indians who carry their birchen canoes around rapids 
and cataracts, he rarely attempts to shoot the tortuous 
passages and crises of the soul. This want of his mind is 
most apparent is his opinions upon society. He was never 
quite able to separate the actually true and beautiful in 
humanity, from a certain set of social, political, and theo- 
logical arrangements. The rural life of England, the 
English Church and Constitution, came to be in his 
mind, almost the sole conditions of a spiritual and poeti- 
cal existence. His opinions upon many things appear to 
us, what his early critics declared his poetry, nonsense ; 
and are to be accounted for only by constitutional pecu- 
liarities and domestic influences, acting in conjunction with 
this lack of humor and dramatic insight. 

But what he was chiefly concerns us; and this is seen 
not only in himself, but in every true English and Ameri- 
can poet, who has written since his genius became a power 
in our literature. In Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, Tenny- 
son, and the Brownings, and no less in our own Bryant, 
Dana, and Longfellow, we trace the shaping hand of this 
master of the new poetry. And to how many of us he has 
become an elevating and refining influence, can be known 
only in that day when the Poet of the Christian Life shall 
_— in his fold, and men of all degrees of culture, 

rom every sphere of human activity, shall honor him as 
the Artist of the Divine Life. A. D. M. 
VOL. VIII. 34 
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Art. XXXII. 


M’Cosh on Divine Government. 


The method of Divine Government, Physical and Moral. By Rev. 
James M’Cosh. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 1851. 


Our readers will recollect, perhaps, that we called at- 
tention to this work, some months ago, in a short Literary 
notice. We do not propose to give any thing like a Re- 
view of it here. ‘Tio do so would require a volume ; for 
the author leads us into almost every portion of the domain 
of Natural Theology, tracks along most of the tendencies 
of liberal and pantheistic speculation, and often makes a 
plunge into the deepest and dreariest wastes of metaphysics. 
After a somewhat careful perusal, we are able to reaffirm 
the estimate formerly given of its importance and ability ; 
although we think that its chief value consists in the broad 
range of fresh and brilliant illustration, by which he 
brings Calvinistic dogmas into the society of the natu- 
ral world, rather than in any remarkable vigor of logic, 
or subtlety of argument, brought to bear upon the old 
threadbare themes. While the author is but slightly en- 
dowed with the penetrative imagination, that is able to fill 
a familiar and perhaps exploded doctrine with intense 
vitality, and compel you, even in your recoil from it, to 
feel the fascination of its ugliness, and cast about with 
fresh anxiety for weapons to reach its fallacy, he possesses 
a most fertile and brilliant fancy, which enables him to 
give the clearest statements of the points he is anxious to 
defend, and to adorn his diffuse and unimpassioned dis- 
cussion with analogies and imagery that frequently surprise 
the critical reader, and please while they perplex him. 

The purpose of the book is to portray the moral char- 
acter of God, as the governor and judge of men, by a 
careful survey of the physical world in its relation to the 
human constitution and condition, and by a minute analy- 
sis of the moral faculty in man. We have found much in 
it to admire and commend. Sometimes whole chapters 
contain nothing with which our convictions are not in en- 
tire harmony. By skilful concessions and the bland and 
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entertaining methods of his advocacy, Mr. M’Cosh has 
certainly succeeded in causing his “ grim-visaged creed ” 
to “ smooth its wrinkled front, and caper nimbly ” in the 
fields of science and poetry; but the mild expression is 
momentary and unnatural, and the belief is not dislodged 
from us that nature and the soul of man do not offer the 
welcome even to cultured and genteel Calvinism, which 
the author would have us believe. We shall confine our 
dissentient criticism to a very few lines of thought which 
pervade the book, and which are portions of the bounda- 
ries between the domains of Orthodox and Liberal Chris- 
tianity. 

Mr. M’Cosh has much to say concerning the exhibitions 
of the goodness and love of God in the world of matter. 
And yet his book has impressed us with a fresh sense of the 
appetite of Orthodoxy for the melodramatic colors and 
anomalous facts of nature. Skeptics, like Hume and 
Bayle, have delighted to call attention to the seeming ir- 
regularities in nature, and to the traces of indifference, 
confusion, or oversight in the government of the world, as 
sufficient excuse for questioning the infinite wisdom of 
the Deity, or as plausible evidence for believing that two 
hostile agents divide the empire of the universe. With a 
different purpose, many of the great Trinitarian writers 
have been in remarkable harmony of labor with them. 
Pledged to the support of the exorbitant and oppressive 
justice which their faith ascribes to the Almighty, they 
have watched eagerly for every indication or echo in 
the physical creation, that can be made to bear witness to 
‘the terrors of the Lord;” they have dwelt with enthu- 
siastic logic upon the instances of heavy penalty and moral 
mystery in the divine rule; they have loved to disarm the 
arguments by which more cheerful thinkers have divined 
a beneficent and spiritual purpose to be served by such 
severe conditions of existence ;! and gathering all the evi- 
dence which shrewd cross-questioning can elicit from vol- 
canoes and simooms, sand deserts and earthquakes, fam- 
ine and blight, wild beasts, venomous serpents, the miseries 
of children, and the sharpest circumstances of human 
trial, have mounted by the gloomy steps of their induction 
to the thick darkness which hides the supreme and arbi- . 
trary Will. 


1 pp. 37 ef seq. 
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Liberal Christianity has called attention to another class 
of facts,—to the hues that brighten the world ; and al- 
though any deliberate partialism in the selections of 
facts ‘must be condemned in a scientific inquirer, or a 
philosophic judge, it may fairly be regarded as sufficient 
condemnation of a scheme of doctrines claiming to be 
Christian, if it is obliged to take under its protection 
and emphasize the disguised and perplexing phenom- 
ena of the Infinite administration; if it trembles before 
every triumph of scientific investigation that discerns 
a new use in labor, and a fresh sign of merciful retri- 
bution in the infliction of pain; if it fears to learn 
that temptation and inhospitable circumstances are the 
only possible conditions of spiritual nobleness; and if 
ever hiding in the shadows that bound our comprehension 
of Divine beneficence, it shrinks, as the wave of light con- 
quers a wider horizon, and retreats into the darkness that 
happily is undisturbed. A Christian mind should assume 
that the system of faith which furnishes the most inspiring 
conception of God, and which rejoices over every new 
resolution of moral mystery, and every disclosure of 
merciful purpose in his rule;—even though it is seemingly 
contradicted by some remaining features of his economy,— 
is most worthy of confidence. Some such act of a priort 
trust we must exhibit, if we would have any settled theory 
of religion and life. 

For it is impossible, in the present state of science, and 
with the present power of our faculties, to get any induc- 
tion from all the facts of nature, that will give us a simple 
and unembarrassed theory of the Divine Attributes. If, 
as strictly scientific reasoners, we say that God is malig- 
nant, a chorus of witnesses to the plain beneficence of a 
large portion of His appointments rises to condemn and 
drown the verdict ; if we conclude that he is indifferent 
to the welfare of men, a thousand instances of special 
contrivance for the production of pleasure, stand over 
against the judgement ; if we maintain, on the evidence of 
nature, that there is no malignancy or indifference in his 
breast, it will puzzle us to demonstrate the loveliness of a 
scorpion, the tenderness symbolized by a shark, the bene- 
ficial mission of a swarm of locusts and musquitoes, the 
parental affection implied in a devastating earthquake, and 
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the mercy enfolded in the laws that visit the keenest suffering 
upon the innocent, for the crimes of guilty men whom they 
never saw. And if, asa last resort, we decide that God is 
capricious, or that two antagonistic beings struggle for su- 
premacy, we are stopped by the splendid evidence for the 
unity of plan in the structure of the universe, and the 
sufficient proof that the evils we cannot solve, grow out of 
laws and adaptations which are essential to the stability of 
nature and the existence of mankind. 

In fact, we cannot demonstrate inductively that there is an 
infinite God, much less, that he is infinitely perfect. Noth- 
ing that we have discovered of the universe compels the 
belief that limited power and wisdom are not sufficient for 
its creation. A tribe of merely syllogistic intellects would 
never be able to adore an absolute First Cause. And just 
as the soul drops the measuring-line and hand-lamp of 
logic, when its surveying processes are finished, and on 
the pointing of its instincts, leaps from the finite creation 
to the idea of an Infinite and absolute Mind; so from the 
preponderance of good in the ordering of the scene and 
laws of the world, and from the witness of its own aspi- 
rations and desires for communion with a Perfect Holiness 
and Love, it springs to the conception of such perfectness, 
brings it as its contribution to natural religion, and cleaves 
to it, by a right superior to the cold methods of science, as 
the hypothesis of the heart. Here is the great value of 
the teachings of Jesus, that they not only give a concep- 
tion of God, which we cannot reach from the partially 
discordant facts of nature, but that, by their refining in- 
fluence, they quicken the spiritual sensibilities that proph- 
esy, independently of nature, a Perfect Goodness as the 
substratum of nature, and fix the idea of such a being in 
the soul as a conception to shed light upon the world, and 
give higher significance to its cheering facts. It isin vain, 
therefore, that the Calvinist, when he walks through the 
realm of nature, presses upon our notice the appearances 
that do not harmonize with our conception of the perfect 
paternity of God. We reply that we do not derive our 
ideas of Deity from the physical creation merely, but from 
nature and our own spirits; that the dispute between con- 
flicting schools in natural religion must always be as to 
rival hypotheses, and their relative claim to the confidence 

34* 
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of mind and heart ; and that we will cheerfully leave to the 
verdict of an advancing science, and an improving moral 
life, our theory, which lays aside the darker aspects of 
nature and life, as unresolved phenomena, which may, 
some day, appear as necessary proportions of the vast 
order devised by infinite Love, against that which clings 
to these anomalies as indispensable defences of its princi- 
ples, and as final proof of some sternness and vindictive 
quality in the character of God. 

There are many passages in Mr. M’Cosh’s book which 
imply that the world is essentially changed since the en- 
trance of sin. He speaks of the adaptation of the world 
to man, considered as a fallen being, ?—says that man is in 
an ungenial clime,* admires the heavy doom of labor as 
‘‘ an instrumentality employed by God, that he might be 
governor of the world in spite of human rebellion,” *—de- 
scribes the condition of man in the world by that of a 
criminal carried, when intoxicated, to prison, who wakes 
to find himself ‘*‘ abandoned, and yet watched—spared in 
life, yet spared as if for trial,” 5 and affirms, in the broadest 
sense, “ that physical evil is the natural consequence and 


punishment of moral evil.”® This view is essential to 
the symmetry of the Orthodox theory of life. Their prin- 


ciples bind them to believe that, if the serpent had never 
entered paradise, or had been defeated in his insinuating 
plea, the earth would have’ remained an Eden, and man 


been placed entirely beyond the annoying experience of 


physical and material ills. Nature, with a spontaneous 
bounty, would have anticipated all our wants ; no occasion 
would have arisen for the irksome labor that now oppresses 


human existence ; the successive stages of life could have 


entailed only a delicious and appropriate change of pleas- 


ures; and death, if, indeed, it could have entered such a 
planetary Elysium, would have been a gentle transition to 
a still more glorious abode. There is no stopping half 


way in this matter. Adopting the principle which under- 
lies all the Trinitarian eloquence as to the schism be: 


tween the soul and God, we are bound to believe that 
every desolating storm which shuts out the sunlight and 
howls around the globe ; the tantalizing luxury of the soil 


which makes it so fruitful of weeds and tares, while corn 


2 Page 250, 3p. 266. 4p. 261. 5p. 51. 6 269. 
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and fruit will reward only the patient tillage; the desert 
wastes, the blasted mountain peaks and ridges, the cold, 
the pestilence, and the malaria,—every hostile attitude of 
nature to the physical peace of man, and the whole array 
of bodily pains,—the fever, the ague, the twinges of agony 
at the fracture of a bone, the chill imparted by a drizzling 
mist in spring, and the oppressive heat of every sultry 
day ;—indeed, the thousand troubles that spring from the 
acute sensibilities of our frames, are reverberations of the 
first displeasure of God, and part of the disastrous heritage 
bequeathed by Adam’s fall. 

We are quite disappointed that Mr. M’Cosh did not 
devote a chapter to the bearings of science upon this point. 
He states the principle over and over again ; his theory of 
providence is colored by it ; but he is provokingly sparing 
of illustration and details. If the inclemencies of nature 
are retributive adaptations of providence to a fallen being, 
show us, we say, the intimation upon the crust of the 
world when the catastrophe began. Let the doctrine be 
confronted with the geological testimony that the earth, for 
ages, has been in a state of constant developement, and 
that its present state is the natural sequel to its former his- 


tory, and the only one at all favorable to the existence of 
‘man. If frost and pestilence were to have been unknown 
in the state of paradise, let us be instructed how the fall 
of Adam created the arctic temperature, distilled the con- 


sumptive winds, and soaked the torrid swamps. To read 
the language which Mr. M’Cosh uses, one would suppose 


that before the great transgression, convulsions and wrang- 
ling of the elements were impossible, and that all the 
physical forces were serenely busy in building and adorn- 


ing the terrestrial palace for God’s children ; but we cannot 
help asking, * how, with the gases in so mild a mood, the 


ndes were upheaved, and with the old cauldrons tem- 
perately simmering, the basalt could boil over and split the 
hills?” Besides, if disastrous climates and an unfruitful 


soil form part of the judgement pronounced on moral evil, 
can a man be blamed for supposing that the earth would 


have been uniformly cursed, since evil is equally diffused ; 
or, at least, that if diversity of temperature and fertility 


were allowed, the most pleasant and favorable districts 
would be apportioned to the most virtuous and religious 
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people? If the globe responded so quickly to man’s 
iniquity, it is a little strange that its improvement 1s not, 


in some degree, connected with his reconquered goodness, 
and that prayer and charity do not conspire with ploughs 
and chemistry to invigorate the soil and improve the har- 


vest. Nothing should seem more natural than that the 
gradation of the divine order would allow us to predict 


the moral condition of any country by observing the line 


of latitude on the map,—so that Italy and Mexico would 
be the abode of the most elevated and spiritual of the race, 
while the most corrupt and abandoned would be doomed 


to wrestle with the hostile airs and rugged surface of Scot- 


land and New England. 

Surely it is time that theologians, whose eyes have been 
familiar with the pages of any popularized scientific volume, 
should abandon this ghastly and effete nonsense about the 
desolation of nature as an offshoot of the primal sin. It 
cannot, any more, be vitalized sufficiently in a cultured 
mind to deserve the refutation of the crowd of scientific 
discoveries that are ready to demonstrate its absurdity. 
Mr. M’Cosh has evinced his discretion as a controversialist, 
and his homage to science, by hiding this doctrine in ab- 
stract and comprehensive statements, which are so dis- 
posed along his pages as to give its confederate tenets the 
requisite hue, instead of bringing it into such distinct 
prominence, by illustrations in detail, as to provoke tke 
immediate scorn of a thoughtful and unprejudiced mind. 

Is it too much to maintain, also, that the time is due 
when theology should stop wringing its hands and weep- 
ing its sentimental tears over the “sad doom of labor 
that oppresses the world ?”” ‘What can be more sadden- 
ing than the constant wail of religious literature over the 
loss of the soft skies, the flowery banks, and lazy inno- 
cence of a paradise, and the lament that virtue must be 
wrought out by the strenuous wrestle of a beleaguered 
will? If the temperate zone, and the necessity of indus- 
try, are a sample of the budget of woes imposed upon us 
by the fall, Satan was not so false a prophet in his promise 
to our ancestor. Charles Lamb, in one of his letters, 
attempts to describe the misery of Adam, “ until he feli- 
citously sinned himself out of Eden,” and there is not so 
much irreverence in his wit, as in the prevalent theologi- 
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cal impeachment of the ordinance of labor. The unskil- 
ful and unjust structure of society, of course, distributes 


the duty unequally, and heaps heavy wrongs upon whole 


classes of men ; but it is not the parent of so much misery 
and sin as would soon devastate any paradise, such as the 
prevalent theology describes as the great boon that was 


alienated from our race, if we could inaugurate such a 


paradise to-morrow, and people it with saints, All true 


souls promptly pity or despise the man that longs for more 
easy and propitious circumstances than Providence has 
appointed to him, and imagines that the highest state is 


where no stout problems are set before the will; and yet, 
by its rose-pink portraiture of the luxurious indolence we 


have forfeited, and its florid prophecies of the “ rest” that 
awaits the faithful, what is the prevalent religion striving 
to do, but to divorce the ideas of fidelity and blessedness, 


to enthrone something above consecrated endeavor, and 
to make the path of spiritual heroism appear a wintry 
landscape, where the traveller is ordered to breast the 
storms, and plod through snows, as the arbitrary condition 
of being lifted, when his energy is drained, into a soft and 
balmy clime. It would be well to construct a new “ body 
of divinity,”’ with this text for the initial passage and key- 
note: ‘* My father worketh hitherto, and I work.” We 
only wonder that Lucifer did not draw more than a third 
of the angels into his treason, if they had nothing to do,—if 
it is the cb'-f occupation of the spiritual world to sip nec- 
tar, enjoy the landscape, and repeat, through ages for- 
mal offices of worship, accompanied by golden harps. 
On pages 266 and 267 of his book, our author admits 
that the necessity of toil does obviate much terrible ennut 
and restlessness, and is the preventive of a deluge of 
crime, but he insists that it is not a blessing, and does not 
spring out of the nature of things; he bids us admire, in 
the prevalence of “ mud swamps, and sour, festering wa- 
ters,” which arduous labor must drain, and in the pressure 
of social injustice that hangs a heavy chain upon the 
energies of a majority of mankind, the subtile ars of 
Infinite holiness, by which the rampant passions of a fallen 
world are mechanically hindered from subverting the pil- 
lars of His throne. How charming the analogy of galley- 
slaves, dragging their weights and fettered to their oars, 
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to represent the condition of our race! How inspiring 
the theory of heavenly government, which shows us the 
Almighty contriving to maintain some semblance of spirit- 
ual order in his planetary gaol, by spurring the muscles 
of his convicts to incessant activity, which leaves only their 
thoughts free to rebel, and, after all, is not competent to 

revent an occasional jubilee of insubordination! Mr. 
M’Cosh had a fine opportunity to append a political 
corollary and an illustrative note, to the chapter we are 
considering. He might have prophesied that the advance 
of social freedom, and the invention of labor-saving ma- 
chines, which promise to relieve the sinews of the indus- 
trial classes, and afford us triumph over nature, are has- 
tening the reign of moral chaos; and he should have 
shown how, in Massachusetts, where the curse of toil is 
abated more than on any equal area of the globe, and the 
people have more independence, the divine rule is most 
insulted, and the danger most imminent of a carnival of 
iniquity. 

How much more sensible would it be to confess, that 
the world, instead of being contrived for man as a fallen 
creature, is provided for him as a moral being, and fitted 
to him as a growing one. Its laws are perfect. The 
rigorous conditions of our lot may be glorified by spiritual 
triumphs, that will make heaven more lustrous ; the stern 
retributions of it are the negative revelations of forces that 
desire our service and friendship, and which then lift us 
into the region of holy pleasure and heavenly peace. Its 
laws stiffen into adamant, and enclose us as a prison, only 
when we butt against them; they melt into air, and flow 
like waves of warm light around us, if we accept and 
honor them. Men have not yet learned to organize them- 
selves in accordance with them, and hence the heavy 
hardships that oppress society, and the ‘sombre mysteries 
which the study of it hangs around our thought. The 
inclination of the earth’s axis, the varied zones, the path- 
less forests requiring the adventurer’s axe, the cold soil 
needing the laborer’s careful tillage, are not dreary se- 
quences of the serpent’s victory, but deliberate provisions 
of the Almighty for rearing a peculiar quality of spiritual 
excellence to adorn eternity. And the traces of doom 
which make the thinker sad, so far from being the penal 
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lineage of an ancestral crime, are the shadows thrown by 
our hostile attitude to laws, which, if allowed to rule so- 
ciety, would at once install a millennium. 

We approach, with more interest, the pages in which 
Mr. M’Cosh attempts to buttress the vicarious theories of 
redemption, by the facts of man’s moral constitution. The 
first step in this process is the proposition that the natural 
conscience, which keeps its seat in our fallen nature, al- 
ways condemns, and, whenever active, is an instrument of 
torture. We have not met a single passage in the volume, 
which intimates that the moral faculty, or sense, or voice, 
or judgement,—by whatever title our psychology leads us 
to describe it,—ever approves an unconverted man, and 
is the minister of an elevated pleasure. It is essential to 
the author’s doctrine to establish this, and yet we hold 
that nothing can be more plainly opposed to human expe- 
rience. Can we believe that any man, belonging to the 
average of spiritual condition, in our community, has 
never felt a glow of satisfaction, a sweet, momentary sense 
of greater worthiness, as the sequel of some act higher 
than the routine of his deeds? Can we doubt that all 
responsible souls have such passages of experience ? and 
is it not, plainly, one element of the power of the Christian 
pulpit, that it finds in every breast an echo to its descrip- 
tions of the joys of goodness, as well as to its tones of 
doom? The conscience of Calvinistic treatises does not 
exist inhuman bosoms. It whispers, at times, acceptance, 
as well as anathema; and the moral consciousness of all 
competent creatures of God has measured, by the oscil- 
lation of personal feeling, the distance between the bliss 
of heaven and the torments of the pit. Whether it be 
right or wrong, it is a fact of our nature, that the moral 
sensibilities will not withhold a thrill of delight in response 
to a good deed done to-day, because a bad one was com- 
mitted yesterday ; they do not refuse to feel a pure pride of 
victory over a tempation crushed, because they whipped the 
cowardly will for its defeat on a previous issue. If con- 
science is the witness of God within us, pronouncing judge- 
ment upon human character, it is a witness against Mr. 
M’Cosh’s creed, for, in the name of him by whose behest 
it often warns and lashes, it sometimes intimates approval, 
and bestows a sweet reward. 
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But we shall be told that no lapse of time will induce 
the conscience to revoke its condemnation, and that fifty 
years hence, it will pronounce the same judgement on a 
sin which it affixed yesterday. We do not see, however, 
in what way this plays into the service of a vicarious 
theory of redemption ; for, must not the conscience of the 
Trinitarian Christian condemn him when he reviews his 
former sins? nay, if he has gained a clearer conception 
of God’s claims to his service, and a keener sensibility to 
holiness, must ‘not his disapproval of past transgressions 
be more intense than any worldly man’s conscience can 
inflict? The fact, therefore, that conscience cannot be 
suborned or silenced in its hostile verdicts, is no proof 
that a peculiar system of means must be devised for human 
restoration, for the troublesome phenomenon appears more 
elearly after that restoration than before. 

Mr. M’Cosh, however, will maintain that, whenever an 
unregenerate man examines himself, he will see that he is 
not keeping the law of God, and that he is steadily and 
rightfully accounted an alien and rebel by the Infinite 
Holiness. We do not intend to act as counsel for the 
unregenerate here, but this topic brings up a vital point at 
issue between Orthodox and Liberal Christians, viz: as to 
degrees of goodness and the standard of virtue by which 
God judges men. While our author affirms the corrup- 
tion of human nature and the Divine abhorrence of it, he 
carefully contends and repeats, as though he loves the 
task, that men, generally, are not nearly so bad as they 
might be ; that they possess and exhibit many amiable and 
benevolent qualities, and ‘ that actions of moral honesty, 
and integrity, and even of religion, so called, are per- 
formed in obedience to the conscienee.”’? It is the sin of 
of ungodliness, we are told, that vitiates all their superfi- 
cial goodness, and brings them under the Divine displeas- 
ure. They do not act from the feeling of devotion and 
service to the Almighty, and God cannot but account 
them foes. This isthe theological standard of goodness,— 
the corollary and companion of the tenet that conscience, 
in the natural man, always condemns, and a necessary 
pillar of the scheme of sacrificial interposition. "We main- 
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tain, however, that, according to reason and natural 
religion, God, as the supreme excellence, is the friend 
and patron of all goodness. So far from refusing to 
recognize any worthiness in those who do not come up to 
a certain mark of character, which he has arbitrarily fix- 
ed, he discerns, welcomes, and blesses every feeble tint of 
purity that flushes the spirit, every deed performed from 
the dictate of an unusual motive, every timid aspiration 
that mounts a little above the degraded level of custom, 
every strain of the struggling will against the pressure of 
appetite and the seductions of the world. Mr. M’Cosh 
contends, earnestly, that there are wide degrees of differ- 
ence in the sinfulness of the unregenerate heart ; he paints 
the admirable qualities that may be exhibited by our fall- 
en nature,—its gentleness and amiability, the sacrifices it 
will make for friendship, the honesty and integrity it often 
upholds in the strife of mercenary passions. But these, 
though distinguishable and pleasant to mortal eyes, all 
melt into the common blackness of our inherited quality, 
when surveyed from the far distance of Infinite Holiness. 
What a strange absurdity is this! If these shades of dif- 
ference exist, does not Omniscience take note of them ? 
does not the Lord and Protector of the interests of virtue 
rejoice in every hue that shades towards the unstained 
whiteness? We call it one of the divinest dispositions 
and powers of the saintly character, that it can detect 
lurking traits of good in sinful souls, and that its judge- 
ments of others hesitate because of its piercing and dis- 
criminating charity. As they acquire this spirit and such 
vision, are they growing less like God ? 

It is coarse philosophy—to say nothing yet of the Chris- 
tianity it implies—that would invite us, as Mr. M’Cosh 
has done,® to a vast aerial journey, which stretches beyond 
planets, suns, and visible firmaments, and having borne us 
to the splendors of an Infinite throne, point cynically to 
the slight differences in the characters of men, and show 
them all, from that awful and radiant eminence, dwarfed 
to an equal insignificance of guilt. There is the same 
degradation in it—and all the moral eloquence of ortho- 
dox literature is tainted with it to the heart—that there is 
in the skeptical temper which abases man and scorns the 
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idea of Providence, when standing amid the spaces of 
the night, and viewing the glories of the sky. Is there 
not a sad impiety in the theory that presumes to banish 
any thing which man is compelled to discriminate from 
evil, beyond the realm of Him who is striving to spread 
the domain of righteousness. Distance of space, if Deity 
dwells in space, cannot prevent Omniscience from seeing 
things as they are. The Lord of the animalcules does 
not confuse the characters of his children. If God is good, 
he loves goodness; whatever the standard of perfection 
may be, he loves the feeblest approaches to it; and so 
intense is his repugnance to evil, that his all-seeing eye 
suffers no element or experience, which stands even in 
slight relief against the black abyss, to escape his approv- 
ing gaze. We are not surveyed from the cold summit of 
a stern and haughty holiness, but embraced in the sweep 
of an intelligent and sympathetic goodness ; and it is to 
us one of the most inspiring promptings to effort and duty, 
that the Holy One is not interested to make out a case 
against us, but that every act we do, and every thought 
we cherish, and every impulse we follow, which is not 
positively sinful, is exactly discriminated in his sight, and 
welcomed with a joy proportionate to its spiritual worth. 
We have already alluded to the craving which Trinitarian 
logic has evinced for the depressing anomalies of God’s 
physical providence ; it is an equal and equally repulsive 
distinction that it searches out, probes, and seems to glory 
in, the dark side and concealed corruptions of man, and 
seems pledged to decry the fairer side. For every cess- 
pool of the soul, it has a measuring line at hand, and 
eagerly describes its stench, and reports its depth. For 
every filament of impure motive that mingles in the mixed 
mesh of experience, it has a solar microscope to exagger- 
ate the hideousness. But it shows no alacrity in painting 
the lovelier aspects of human nature; if it.can blacken 
them, it will; it packs off all the creditable facts it can, 
upon unmoral instincts, and when a good element is sus- 
pected by its analysis, instantly reverses its lens. We 
need, of course, both poles of truth; and yet, there are 
instructive suggestions in the fact, that it is only the vul- 
ture which, amid the splendors and fragrance of nature, 
flies to the carrion for a repast; only the owl that can tell 
nothing of the glories of the day. 
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It will be said, however, that unregenerate men act 
always from selfish motives, and, therefore, cannot be ac- 
ceptable to God. To this we say, first, that if it is so, 
theologians have no right to speak, as Mr. M’Cosh has 
done, of the good elements discoverable in them. If they 
always act from selfishness, there is nothing good in them ; 
and the contemplation of their condition, should be as 
repulsive to a defender of God’s laws, as he affirms that 
it is to God himself. But, secondly, we deny the state- 
ment. In what is called the unregenerate state, men do 
sometimes act, we believe, from higher motives that self- 
ishness,—from motives as worthy and exalted as the best 
men are conscious of. We believe there are very few 
men who are not often restrained from doing many things, 
to which they are tempted, by the warning of conscience, 
and the conviction that such a course is wrong ; and who 
are not prompted to certain acts, by the predominant feel- 
ing that it is right todo them? ‘There are not many men 
who do not have visitations of God’s spirit, which they 
welcome, aspirations, which they honor, gleams of nobler 
ways than the beaten level of their habits, which they not 
only resolve, but begin to travel in, under the impulse of 
their enthusiasm: The most barren lives enclose some 
seasons of heroic resolution and some deeds born from a 
loyal recognition of right, as the bleak and riven ledges of 
the mountain hold some patch of soil from which a flower 
meekly lifts its beauty. 

The differences in human character arise from the want 
or the presence of organization. There are few who are 
systematically selfish, who live deliberately in the violation 
of heavenly truth, for the reason that there are few who, 
in respect to motives, are systematically any thing. Men 
generally drift along without seeking to know the proper 
course, determining the direction of their voyage, and 
pledging their will to a steady guidance of the spirit 
against every hostile wind and in every tempestuous sea. 
They are visited by good suggestions, and they act from 
them once or twice ; they have serious counsels of con- 
science, and they obey them for a season ; but they do not 
have some one ‘grand crisis-season in their career, when 
they ponder their mission, acknowledge the amazing dis- 
tance between the right and every other force that may 
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hurry them, and solemnly consecrate themselves to the 
highest service. And so their occasional aspirations, res- 


olutions, and pure deeds, which should be the forecast 
Aurora ‘of a luminous principle of life, gleam on their 
souls like Boreal streams in the wintry sky, and fade into 
the darkness. Other men, those who deserve the techni- 


cal title of regenerate, have some critical period in their 


history, when the law of right, and the spiritual interests 
of life engage all the powers of the soul; and as the re- 
sult of the meditation, the wrestle, the tears of repent- 
ance, the earnest prayer, and the solemnly given resolu- 


tion, a steady and comprehensive force is imported 


into the breast. They devote themselves in a mood 
that gives a spiritual vitality to all after experience. They 
bind their will to the law of right in a vow of marriage, 


whose sanctity is ever felt. A power-wheel is fitted into 
their moral structure which carries the thoughts and emo- 


tions in an orderly play. According to their original 
temperament, they make either the idea of justice, or the 
revealed will of Heaven, or the conception of God as the 


sovereign or the father, the back-ground of their con- 


sciousness, so that when the fore-ground is taken up by the 


world, and in all seasons when unorganized spirits might 
be in peril of doing wrong, there is a sacred motive ready 
to start into prominence, if the interests of holiness are 


likely to be betrayed. 
We believe, therefore, that many of the acts which, in 


the average of men, Trinitarian theology ascribes to io 
feeling, or some unvirtuous instinct, are really dictated by 
fitful reverence for holiness; and to this extent they are 


acceptable to God as all goodness is acceptable, and 
kindred with saints as all true deeds are kindred. But it 


is perfectly and sadly true that they are not consecrated 
men ; their powers are not put to usury for the interests 
of right ; their holiness is casual; and they miss the glory 


and the joy of God’s constant fellowship and blessing. 
Theology too, has been sadly narrow in restricting the 


number of consecrated men to those who have undergone 
the stereotyped tortures symbolized by the anxious-seat, 
and who profess to live in the fear and for the glory of an 


Infinite claimant of their service, Many men have strong 
and righteous organic characters whose bent towards good- 
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ness began in no such whirlwind of experience, and who 
find it difficult to invest the supreme qualities of excellence 


with any personality. ‘They are not pantheists, but they 


seldom conceive God as an intensely active will and love, 
and it is not such an idea that broke the clouds of their 
darker estate and drew their faculties into loyalty. Perhaps 


they seldom pray. Right has revealed itself to them in 


its impersonal majesty and its infinite distance from the 


wrong, and it is the magnetic effluence of that august 
conception that has polarized their will, and their har- 
mony with that which constitutes their rocky principle 


and clean integrity. ‘There is an ascending plane of 


consecrated characters rising from the stoic who hates 


evil and is a Spartan subaltern of duty, to the filial 
Christian who walks in the sweet light of infinite af- 
fection. Their distinguishing and common feature is, 


that they are given over to an object higher than selfish 
enjoyment and isolated good, (God does not reject any 


class of them for the reason that they do not work with 
reference to his distinct glory, and do not square with the 
standards of the sacrificial Church; for his glory is the 


spread of truth and virtue, and his standard is the gravi- 
tation of the soul to some principle of his realm that will 


give a moral orbit to the life. Asthe patron of every form 
and grade of righteousness, he accepts and blesses their 
service, and whatever sense of dignity and inward peace 


they feel, is the type, if not the product, of his bene- 
diction. Would that our writers of doctrinal treatises 


might have some visitations that would impress upon them 
the truth which gathers a church for the Almighty out of 
every heathen land, and every century, and which it re- 


quired a miracle to make a Christian apostle see,— God 
is no respecter of persons; but in every nation, he that 


feareth him and worketh righteousness is accepted of 
him,”’—accepted, we may add, according to the quality of 
his devotion and the extent of his work. 


We must say something, before closing, of that portion 
of Mr. M’Cosh’s book which denies that the schism be- 


tween the soul and God can be bridged by simple repent- 
ance. This is a fundamental doctrine of a vicarious 


Christianity, in which it is at variance with all that the 
Prophets, the Psalms, and the four Gospels teach con- 
35% 
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cerning the conditions of the Divine pardon and favor. It 
is a very important point, therefore, involving, in our view, 
not only our own welfare, but the truthfulness of the best 
portion of the Old and New Testaments, if such a doctrine 
is supported by the suffrage of moral philosophy. 

Although Mr. M’Cosh argues at some length the insuf- 
ficiency of penitence alone to reinstate a sinner in God’s 
favor, he intimates throughout the discussion, that repent- 
ance is not in the native power ofa being fallen under evil. 
On page 373, he proclaims that ‘‘ aresponsible being wan- 
dering from the path of rectitude cannot return to it, any 
more than a planet wandering from its course could come 
back to its path.” It would have been more in accord- 
ance with a logical system to demonstrate such a position 
at once, and save us the trouble of testing proofs, brought to 
show that an impossible doctrine is not true. In case he 
had done so, we should have been glad to learn why a 
being is called “‘ responsible,” that has no power to act dif- 
ferently, and what distinction our author draws between 
responsible and irresponsible. 'The analysis of human con- 
sciousness by which this paradoxical infirmity is detected 
would, also, be a most important contribution to psychol- 
ogy. In our present darkness, however, as to the argu- 
ments in reserve, we simply deny the statement on the 
authority of our consciousness, suggesting also, as a scrip- 
tural bulwark for our rashness, the case of the pagan 
Ninevites who repented and were pardoned, notwithstan- 
ding the opposition of the prophet Jonah to the proceed- 
ing, and the recorded experience of the prodigal in his 
loneliness and amid his husks. 

Simple repentance, in many cases, Mr. M’Cosh tells 
us,’ can make no possible reparation for the injury which 
has been inflicted. It cannot bring back a murdered man, 
nor dry the widow’s tears. But if God cannot, or will 
not, pardon sin, until such reparation is made in the shat- 
tered order of events, we do not see how a vicarious in- 
terposition puts the sinner in any more favorable posture. 
Does the sacrifice of Christ, even on the Trinitarian hy- 
pothesis, restore the murdered man and make atonement 
to his family ?. This argument either has no point, or it 
stabs too deep into the sacrificial scheme. 

Again, we are told that, in case of repentance, all which 
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conscience can do, is to say that penitence is not, of itself, 
a sinful act ; it cannot assure us that it restores to God’s 
favor. ‘True, we cannot say that any inward experience 
assures us of any outward reality. But the simple ques- 
tion is, what is the mood of the soul, after sincere repent- 
ance of asin? We say, it és a lightness of heart—a sense 
of restored order and peace, as though a broken tie toa 
mysterious and holy agency was knit again. Emotions 
like these succeed it, as surely as a glow of satisfaction suf- 
fuses the breast, after a charitable gift that relieves a suffer- 
ing fellow creature. Now, we maintain that, so far as the 
evidence from our constitution goes, this consciousness is 
as clear a testimony to the Divine favor, as the condemna- 
tion of conscience is of Divine displeasure. Our nature 
reports both facts; and it is perfectly arbitrary to accept 
the voice of doom, as the whisper of God’s justice, and 
deny that the thrill of spiritual pleasure is evidence of his 
smile. We affirm that the one is the cloud that hides 
his presence, and the other the sunlight that returns to 
revivify the heart. 

Ah! but repentance makes no atonement to the insult- 
edlaw! ‘ We cannot conceive,’ says Mr. M’Cosh, echo- 
ing the continual cry of the sacrificial literature, ‘“ that 
the Governor of the universe should proclaim throughout 
the world which he has created, that his intelligent crea- 
tures may break his law, and inflict injury as they please, 
and then that they will be forgiven on the profession of 
repentance. Does it not seem as if the conscience would 
condemn such a mode of governing the universe, if pre- 
sented to it?’ But suppose the proclamation is, that all 
who break His law, shall be surely and adequately pun- 
ished, and that they will not be forgiven until they not 
only “ profess’ repentance, but sincerely repent and re- 
turn. Will conscience condemn such a system? Nay, 
must it not be a conscience drugged, frightened, stimu- 
lated to an insane delirium, by the strongest distillations of 
theological falsehood, that can acknowledge any other 
justice, or see the spaces of the spiritual realm ruled by 
any other law ?—that can contemplate the picture of a soul 
pausing in the career of its misdeeds, prostrating itself 
before the Infinite, and with tears imploring forgiveness 
for its ingratitude, and vowing a dedication to the perfect 
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One, and believe that the eternal breast is steel to. the 
petition, and discards the proffered service with the indig- 
nant condemnation, ‘“‘ You have once slighted my law; 
appease it, or youare lost.” We know of no other “honor” 
possible for a law, than that its penalties and promises be 
so adjusted as to induce obedience ; no other “ interest ”’ 
which it can know than that, by its agency, the best state 
of things is brought about. If penitence and obedience 
are better states than alienation from God and service of 
evil, the honor and interest of the law are most splendidly 
upheld, when through its complex influences upon the 
soul, they are produced; and any system of government, 
of which repentance for evil, and moral consecration, are 
not the supreme objects, and which does not relax its ter- 
rors as the better mood is born, exemplifies a selfish despot- 
ism, and profanes the sacred equity which it professes to 
enthrone. ; 

We are aware that it will be objected to this, that hu- 
man governments do not pardon, on the simple repentance 
of the criminal, and that utter confusion would come of 
any such principle. Yes, and here is exactly the point 
where all human government is a miserable parody on the 
divine. ‘The primal purpose of human statutes is, not to 
perfect character, but to preserve external order; they 
denounce penalties, but offer no rewards; and a thousand 
instances of absolute moral injustice are a portion of the 
price we must pay for the rigid and unpitying general 
rules that énable us to live in social peace and safety. 
God’s government is internal and invisible, and the peni- 
tent man, who has felt the lash of law, will never plead 
God’s mercy exhibited on repentance as a motive for new 
transgression. ‘True to its instinct, the vicarious logic 
fastens upon the weakness and moral imperfection of the 
social economy, for an analogy to prop the frail timbers of 
its spiritual architecture. Would it not be wiser to seek 
a type of divine order and justice in a family ruled by 
serious affection, and then test the scheme of unrelaxing 
disapproval, by asking whether a wise and Christian father 
feels it wrong or dangerous to forgive the child, who, 
after a long course of transgression, confesses his bitter 
sorrow, and proffers anew his service and love. 

It would be impossible for us to follow Mr. M’Cosh 
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point by point through his treatment of the “ Reconcilia- 
tion of God and man.” The radical idea, of course, is 
this: that God cannot receive man to his favor, or deal 
with him on any terms but those of rigid legal justice, 
until satisfaction is made to his dishonored law, and the 
righteousness of his government vindicated before men 
and angels.” Without enlarging our comments upon this 
principle, we will simply point out the praiseworthy and 
admirable denial of it, which our author himself has given. 
His book contains one chapter on the “ Symptoms of In- 
tended Restoration” which God’s natural providence sup- 
plies; and among these are classed “the numberless 
bounties which mankind enjoy, showing that, in spite of 
human sinfulness, God can be their benefactor.”” How 
infinite and remorseless Justice can show these favors to 
a guilty race, independently of satisfaction to His law, we 
are not informed. Nay, how God can manifest these mer- 
cies unconditionally to the guilty, which are surely tokens 
of his goodness, and yet, when they repent, and offer back 
their love, thus doing the best act which a creature can per- 
form, be so fettered by his justice that He cannot listen and 
welcome their return, is an anomaly which our Trinitarian 
brethren would do well to consider. He cannot give men 
his love when they do all they can to invite its flow to- 
wards them,—he can only damn them for penitence ; 
but the inexorable statute offers no hindrance to a shower 
of benefits, in the natural sphere of his providence, even 
upon those who have never felt a throb of sorrow for 
transgression. What must the angels say to this feature of 
the Heavenly government ? We greatly fear that such a 
principle will excite indignant clamor among the prying 
critics of providence that people the zodiac. 

For ourselves, we have never been able to admire the 
character which orthodoxy affixes to our angelic superiors. 
It was in great part on their account, we are assured, that 
the awful sacrifice was needed. So feeble is the principle 
of holiness or the love of God reoted in them, that such 
an intense and conspicuous vindication of eternal law was 
needed ; lest the laxity that would permit Deity to pardon 
on simple repentance should induce them to despise his 
sway, or give them free rein to follow the fallen Son of 
the Morning into the dainty pleasures of the pit. A writer 
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in one of the prominent Trinitarian journals of our coun- 
try recently maintained, in defence of the vicarious scheme, 
that if the transaction were between God and a single 
soul, pardon might be safely granted on the terms of peni- 
tence, but since the compact cannot be made with each 
soul in secret,—as the scheme included other men, and is 
surveyed by the heavenly hierarchy, such leniency will not 
do: We donot think that our own race will complain of 
all the mildness and charity which Mr. M’Cosh attributes 
to the Divine government, but how must the suspicious 
and exacting angelic host regard the impartial distribution 
of natural bounties upon our globe? Must we not imag- 
ine that they complain bitterly, saying—‘* How is this ? 
God is giving something to the guilty dwellers on the 
planet that rolls next inside of Mars. The common sun- 
light goes to the bad and good ; the same soft air delights 
the sinner as the saint; the same winds prosper the ships 
of the ungrateful, that sweep the missionary on his 
course ; the rains that swell the harvests of the righteous, 
cover the fields of the impenitent with golden grain. 
Plainly the terms of law which God promised to keep 
with rebels are broken. Confusion has begun,— He hath 
not dealt with them after their sins, nor rewarded them 
according to their iniquities.’ Where is the advantage or 
distinction of allegiance ? go to, now, let usalsosin.” If 
such a critical temper pervade the heavenly hierarchy, can 
we help believing that the picture of the elder brother in 
the parable of the prodigal, who complained so of the 
father’s lavish bounty, was drawn to describe and satirize 
them ? 

We must here take leave of Mr. M’Cosh’s volume. It 
is brilliant and diffuse, liberal, able, and inconsistent. 
Nowhere have we met clearer expositions of the separate 
points of sacrificial Christianity,—expositions not in the 
usual dry terms of metaphysical analysis, but in natural 
symbols and the illustrations of fancy. It often fascinates 
where the error or the sophistry is transparent. We have 
read it with much pleasure and some profit ; and whatever 
value our writen comments may have, we leave it with 
satisfaction, that a man so cultured and equipped for his 
task, has been able to say so little to disturb our confi- 
dence in the nobler faith which he assails, T. 8. Ke 
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1. The Theory of Human Progression, and natural probability of a 
Reign of Justice, &c. Boston: Benjamin B. Mussey & Co., 29 Corn- 
hill, 1851. 12mo. pp. 528. 


Designed apparently for American use, but wearing the guise 
of an English production, and aiming its remarks at American 
affairs, while seeming to illustrate its positions by the state of 
things in England. ‘This artifice gives the work, in many places, 
a character of double-entendre, which we cannot say is altogether 
favorable to the effect of a professedly philosophical treatise on 
such a subject. It makes the reader conscious that a sort of game 
is carried on along with the argument; and it will be apt, we 
think, to suggest doubts of the writer’s ingenuousness on some 
points on which he speaks with an earnest and positive tone. 

The work appears to be the beginning of a proposed series on 
the general science of Politics. The present volume, though 
nominally confined to one department only of the subject, takes a 
pretty wide range into questions that would not, at first thought, 
be supposed to belong immediately to the theory of human pro- 
gress. The author’s aim, however, is to go to the bottom of the 
inquiry ; and this obliged him to discuss the abstract principles of 
our individual and social developement, and to determine our rights, 
as well as our actual possessions. His treatise is evidently the 
result of much thought and reading, and it shows considerable 
power at acute discrimination. Many valuable suggestions may 
be gathered from it. But, taking it as a whole, we must acknowl- 
edge that it appears to us, on a cursory perusal, to abound with 
crudities, and that the philosophy often wants practical soundness. 
If we mistake not, it is founded on an incomplete and one-sided 
induction of premises. 


2. The Popular Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature condensed from the 
larger work. By John Kitto, D. D., F.S. A., assisted by Rev. James 
Taylor, D. D., of Glasgow. [Illustrated by numerous engravings 
Boston: Gould and Lincoln, 1851. 


We have used Kitto’s great work for several years, and believe 
that it is the best of the Biblical Cyclopedias. It was prepared, 
as all such comprehensive works, demanding such various and 
accurate learing, should be, not by one man, but by an ‘associa- 
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tion of theological scholars, to each of whom a special department 
was assigned. ‘The list of contributions contains the names of 
some of the most eminent Evangelical critics and theologians of 
Germany. In the present edition, those portions are omitted which 
are valuable only to those who are acquainted with the modern 
neological controversies about the origin, authenticity, and dates 
of the Scriptural books. Its value as a reference book and dic- 
tionary for families, Bible-classes, and those wishing to understand 
the Bible, more than discussions about the Bible, is not lessened 
by the abridgement. 


3. The History of the United States of America, from the adoption 
of the Federal Constitution to the end of the Sixteenth Congress. By 
Richard Hildreth. In three volumes. Vol. 2. John Adams and Jef- 
ferson. 8vo. pp. 386. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1851. 


Let those persons who doubt whether our own history furnishes 
material for essays and portraitures as brilliant as any of the 
Macaulay papers, read this volume. It covers the ground that 
has long been the field of contest between men of conservative 
habits of thought and those with swift progressive tendencies. 
Mr. Hildreth leans to the federal party, but he is not a narrow 
minded or ill-tempered partizan. And notwithstanding the great 
abilities of Mr. Jefferson, the services which his ideas and efforts 
have done his country, and the fact that the triumph of his policy 
over that of his opponents has been fortunate for this continent, 
one cannot close this volume with any deep feeling of admiration 
for the man. Mr. Hildreth’s style is simple, perspicuous and 
pure. The native and absorbing interest of the story finds a fit- 
ting conductor in his modest yet masculine pen. We are glad to 
see attention directed to the too long neglected treasures of our 
history. 

4, The Life and Writings of the Rev. George Herbert: With the 


Synagogue in Imitation of Herbert. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 
1851. 


This is a very beautifully printed volume of the works of one 
whom Coleridge characterized as ‘the model of a man, a gentle- 
man and a clergyman.” The style is quaint, not by affectation, 
but by reason of the natural quaintness of the author’s thought. 
His great poem, * the'Temple,” illustrates and quickens most of 
the elements and virtues of a Christian life under some analogy 
of church architecture and service. Of course, with such a plan, 
the poems must be very unequal, but so deep and pure was Her- 
bert’s piety, that all of them are redolent of the highest spirit, 
and many of them exquisite in form and fragrance. The biog- 
raphy by Izaak Walton is a fitting prelude to the sweet symphony 
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of Herbert’s works. The prose portion of the volume, Herbert’s 
‘‘ Country Parson,” presents a picture of a clergyman’s life, such 
as one would expect from a pious and cultured man, who, when 
reproached for entering the ministry, on account of the lowness 
of the office, replied, “It hath been formerly judged that the 
domestic servants of the King of heaven should be of the noblest 
families of the earth.” 


5. Sunbeams and Shadows, and Buds and Blossoms; or, Leaves 
from Aunt Minnie’s Portfolio. By George A. Hulse. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1851. 


This book consists of two stories, which are as pleasant and as 
sweet in their influence, as the titles are attractive and felicitous. 
They were written by a graceful pen, and one that knows how to 
weave an inspiring moral into a story, without converting it into 
an essay, or injuring its structure as a work of art. 


6. Hore Vacive. A Thought-Book of the Wise Spirits of all 
Ages, and all Countries, fit for all men and all hours. Collected, ar- 
ranged, and edited by James Elmes. Boston and Cambridge: James 
Munroe & Co. 1851. 


An American reprint of an English book, with an introduction 
by Rev. Dr. Vinton. Unless very carefully selected, and sifted 
through a rigorous taste, such collections are very poor, and 


hardly worth storing even into “ empty hours.” It is to be feared 
that this volume does not come up to such a standard. We have 
been surprised to find, as we do from its title-page, how many of 
‘“‘the wise spirits of all ages, and all countries,” have been Eng- 
lishmen, and dignitaries of the Established Church. What wisdom 
there is in the book, is well recommended by a fine garment of 
type and paper. 


7. Fruits of Leisure: or, Essays written in the intervals of Business. 
First American, from the fourth London Edition. New York: Anson 
D. F. Randolph. 1851. 12mo. pp. 133. 


We notice, on the title-page of this volume, the familiar name 
of a young publisher in New York, who, in this way, makes his 
first public announcement in the literary world. He deserves 
great credit for introducing such a book to the reading commu- 
nity. It is by the author of the “ Friends in Council,” and 
‘* Companions of my Solitude,” and displays the same qualities 
of dignified repose, unimpassioned sense, vigorous wisdom in all 
the details of practical life, and shrewd insight into character, 
associated with the highest principles and a genial temper. It is 
refreshing to read compositions like these, which report the solid 
facts of life, convey counsels based on a thorough knowledge of 
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‘the manly and moral proprieties pertaining to the common rela- 
tions of men, and exhibit no rhetoric heated beyond the .temper- 


ature of truth. We heartily commend the book to our readers. 


Episodes of Insect Life. By Acheta Domestica, M. E.S. Sec- 
me Series. New York: J. S. Redfield. Boston: B. B. Mussey & 


Co, 1851. Also,—Third Series of the same work, by the same pub- 
lishers, 


We took pleasure in calling attention to the first volume of this 
work, in our last number. ‘The three series comprise, respec- 
tively, the insects of spring, summer, and autumn. They are 


certainly to be classed among the most original books of the time, 
and the writer has a perfectly fascinating way of interesting 


readers in the habits and instincts of insects, and of making them 
draw, in the slender and fantastic harness of fiction, which she 
fits to them, many sober truths and practical lessons for human 
life, across her page. ‘A team of little atomies”’ does as good 


service for Minerva as for Queen Mab, The two volumes before 
us, appear in the same beautiful dress, and are ornamented with 


as excellent illustrations, as those of the first. We hope it will 
prove a profitable enterprise to the publishers. 

9. Margaret: A Tale of the Real and the Ideal, Blight and Bloom: 
including Sketches of a place not before described, called Mons Christi. 


In two volumes, Revised Edition, By the author of “ Philo.” and 


“Richard Edney, and the Governor's Family.” Boston: Phillips, 
Sampson & Co. 1851. 


There is great controversy about the position this book de- 
serves. Some place it in the front rank of our literature, saying 


that it is the only: distinctively American work of fiction that has 


appeared. Others condemn it as vulgar, affected, and unartistic, 
and pray that, if such is to be the quality of American fiction, we 
shall continue to imitate or import the foreign commodity. Among 


fair judges, however, we believe there is no question that Mr. 
Judd possesses genius. He has a keen eye, and a loving heart 


for all the phases, and every mood of nature; he perceives and 
appreciates the peculiarities of character, which the developing 
civilization, and especially the country life, of New England 
awaken and nourish, and he has the courageous reverence for 


truth, that inspires him to explore untrodden paths, and to call 


attention to the treasures of beauty and wisdom they reveal. 
The preface to this new edition, in which he states and parries 
the hostile criticisms of his work, is remarkable for quaint con- 
ciseness and unruffled temper. With the audience already gain- 


ed, Mr. Judd certainly need not be discouraged, and the history 
of "Wordsworth will assure him that no superficial and witty con- 
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tempt can avail to deprive merit of a wide recognition and gen- 
erous reward. 


10. A Year Abroad: or, Sketches of Travel in Great Britain, 
France, and Switzerland. By Willard C. George. Boston: Abel 
Tompkins. 1852. 


This is a very sprightly, sensible, well-written book, Mr. 


. 
George is a good traveller ; he has an eye that sees well, he knows 
what places to visit, and what objects to select for examination, 
and reports facts, and his impressions of facts, in a concise and 


interesting manner. We never tire of reading good accounts of 
travel in Europe, any more than we tire of the sunshine, or nat- 


ural scenery ; and Mr, George’s book has fanned anew the periodic 


fever we have to see Westminster Abbey, the Alps, and the 
Rhine. What makes the work especially valuable, is the author’s 
assurance, founded on the footing of his own bills, that a visit to 
the old world needs not be so expensive as we imagine, and that 


for one hundred and twenty-five dollars, the Atlantic can be twice 
crossed, and two months spent with pleasure and profit in Eng- 


land. Every Universalist owes Mr. George his gratitude for the 
remarkable letter from the younger Coquerel, a Protestant Minis- 
ter of Paris, in which the progress of Protestantism, and the state 


of opinion concerning Universalism, in France, are very clearly 
detailed, tis worth more than the price of the book to know 


how the eloquent elder Coquerel preaches against eternal punish- 
ment, to a congregation of Presbyterians. 


11. The Great Harmonia; being a Philosophical Revelation of the 
Natural, Spiritual and Celestial Universe. By Andrew Jackson Davis. 


Vol. 2 12mo. pp. 396. Boston: B. B. Mussey &Co. 1851. 


s 
Mr. Davis insists that he will not be considered an infallible 
teacher, but as one who humbly presents his views to “ the intui- 


tions and reason” of the human soul. This is modest: but how 
our intuitions are to decide the trustworthiness of his statements 
concerning the form of the soul, the way in which it leaves the 
body at death, the physiology of the dwellers in the planet Jupi- 


ter, and-his general declarations about ‘the celestial universe,” 
we do not at present comprehend. If Mr. Davis wants to discuss 


matters with us, we prefer that he should put us in the abnormal 
state, also, so that we may argue on equal terms, and according 
to the mental laws of such a condition, for evidently the illumin- 


ated logic differs from our sublunary methods. As addressed sim- 
ply to our credence, we could find this book somewhat interesting ; 


but until we know what tests of credibility to apply to the state- 
ment a man makes with his eyes shut, about the ‘ Univercoe- 
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lum,” and the Almighty, we shall decline to place this volume 
among our scientific or metaphysical treatises. 


12. The Literature and the Literary Men of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. By Abraham Mills, A. M., Author of Lectures on Rhetoric and 
Belles Letters, &c. In two volumes. 8vo. pp. 576 and 598, New 
York: Harperand Brothers. 1851. 


A series of forty-six lectures on English literature, prepared for 
delivery to college students, and repeated through twenty years, 
are here collected and offered to the public. They cannot but be 
valuable as a dictionary of writers and their works, and from a 
partial examination we should say that their chief value lies in 
their extensive scope and information, rather than in any lumin- 
ous criticism or original suggestions. The volumes are excel- 


lently printed, and wear a very imposing look. 


13. Life and Manners: from the Autobiography of an English Opium 
Eater. By Thomas DeQuincey. One volume. Boston: Ticknor, Reed 


and Fields. 1851. 
Literary Reminiscences: from the Autobiography of an English 


Opium Eater. By Thomas DeQuincey. In two volumes. Boston: 
Ticknor, Reed and Fields. 1851. 


Three more volumes from that strangely gifted and mysterious 
mind. They must be called, we think, the most valuable of the 
series. DeQuincey’s criticisms of men display his fine powers 
of expression and his wealth of manly, sombre, and yet not skep- 
tical sentiment, in a fresh and most fascinating way ; while the 
excursive habits of his pen open to you the main features of the 
literary society of the time, in connection with the personal traits 
and mental gifts of the man he describes. We know not whena 
passage has so moved us, or where to find one, of equal length, 
combining such claims upon the imagination, the feelings, and the 
religious sentiment, as the closing pages upon Charles Loyd, in 
the second volume of the “* Literary Reminiscences.” 


14. The Nile Boat: or, Glimpses of the Land of Egypt. By. W. 
H. Bartlett author of “ Forty Days inthe Desert.” New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 1851. 


This volume is a feast for the eyes. It contains thirty-five 
plates and seventeen wood cuts of Egyptian scenes, taken on the 
spot by the Camera Lucida, and executed in excellent style. 
The letter press is beautiful, and offers very attractive reading. 
Egypt itself is imported into the parlor that is graced with this 
publication. We know of few books that would make so beauti- 
ful and welcome a present in the coming season for gifts, 
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15. Memoirs of Rev. Joseph Buckminster, D. D., and of his Son, 
Rev. Joseph Stevens Buckminster. By Eliza Buckminster Lee. Sec- 
ond edition. Boston: Ticknor, Reed and Fields. 1851. 

Commendatory words are not needed for this book. Next to 
an acquaintance with the younger Buckminster, is the privilege of 
knowing him through these affectionate and faithful memoirs. 
We are grateful for that privilege, and commend them to all who 
would be drawn to a better life, or confirmed in Christian good- 
ness, by seeing what new lustre is imparted to genius, when it is 
blended with faithfulness and piety. 


16. Lectures on the Lord’s Prayer. By William R. Williams. 12 
mo. pp. 241. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 1851. 

Although marked with the same general peculiarities of style 
and the same religious earnestness that distinguished the volume 


of discourses, we noticed some months ago, these Lectures have 
not impressed us so powerfully as those. The divisions are too 
mechanical, the rhetoric, often, too labored, and the whole tone too 


oppressive and gloomy. The fact is, no man whose mind is sat- 
urated with vicarious thoughts and emotions can properly un- 
fold and illustrate the Lord’s prayer. Its petition for forgiveness 
is opposed to the sacrificial theology, and its spirit flows most 
freely through a more confiding and genial faith. We acknowl- 
edge Dr. Williams’s powers, but we like Mr. Chapin’s volume, as 
a whole, far better. 


17, The Rose of Sharon, for 1852. . Edited by Mrs. C. M. Sawyer. 
Boston: A. Tompkins. : y 

The Lily of the Valley, for 1852. Edited by Mrs. M. A. Livermore. 
Boston: James M. Usher. ; 

Whether it is that our Universalist writers excel in this depart- 
ment of composition, or for some other reason not so flattering, 
we do not know, but it is certain that the ** Rose of Sharon” has 
held the confidence of the public longer than the competitors that 
were in thesfield twelve years ago, and promises to be perennial; 
while the “ Lily ” has struck its roots so deep into the moist soil 
of public favor, as to bloom another year. Most of the names 
that have for years been favorites in the pages of the ‘* Rose,” 
are announced again, and the letter-press, binding, and plates are 
really beautiful. The ‘ Lily,” also, presents a list bf contributors 
that could not fail to make any work attractive and profitable. It . 
will be cause for honest pride, if the gift-literature of Christmas 
and New Year shall, for many years, be enriched by. such vol- 
umes from the Liberal Christian writers of our community. We 
hope it will prove so. 
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18. The Christian Victor: or Mortality and Immortality ; including 
Happy Death Scenes. By J. G. Adams. Boston: A Tompkins 
1851. 


We hail any work that, by precepts or examples, will serve to 
give the Christian community more elevating views of death and 
better conceptions of the relations between the soul and its Maker, 
and between this life and the next. Mr. Adams is well fitted by 
his sympathies to arrange a work of the kind here presented ; 
and we think the perusal of it, either in health or in the sick room, 
cannot fail to give strength to the doubting mind, and cheerfulness - 
to the troubled heart. 


19. Cosmos: A sketch of a Physical Description of the Universe. 
By Alexander Von Humboldt. Translated from the German, by E. 
C. Otte. Vol. 3. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1851. 


The announcement of this volume is sufficient recommenda- 
tion. The public are already greatly indebted to the Messrs. 
Harper for their cheap and excellent edition of ‘ Cosmos.” 
This third volume is entirely devoted to the phenomena and laws 
of light, and to an account of the number, distribution, and mo- 
tions of the fixed stars. It is characterized by the same immense 
learning, coolness of method, and absence of all inference, senti- 
ment, and allusion, except those belonging strictly to the sphere 
of positive science, which distingush the other publications of the 
author. No one could deny, from any evidence furnished in his 
volumes that M. Humboldt is “ an undevout astronomer.” 


20. The History of the Restoration of Monarchy in France. By 
Alphonse De Lamartine, author of “'The History of the Girondists.” 
Volume 1. 12mo. pp. 530. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1851. 


** T scarcely exceed the middle age of man,” says Lamartine, 
‘* and between infancy and maturity, I have witnessed ten revo- 
lutions.” A republican in principle, the author, we judge, has un- 
dertaken the present task to open the eyes of his countrymen to 
the miseries and follies they will install, if they again inaugurate 
a dictator, or a monarch. The press in the interest of Louis 
Napoleon are very severe in the strictures upon it, and perhaps 
that is as good testimony as we can have to its ability. We have 
not, as yet, had time to give it a thorough perusal, but our readers 
need no assurance from us, that a historical work from the author 
of ‘* the Girondists”’ must at least be eloquent and fascinating. 


21. Memoir of the Rev. Edward Bickersteth, late_rector of Watton 
Herts. By the Rev. T. R. Birks, M. A., Rector of Kelshall, Herts. 
With an introduction, by Stephen H. Tyng, D. D. In two volumes. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 1851. 
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Mr. Bickersteth was evidently a most excellent man. His 
heart was devoted to every work that promised to spread the 
principles of Evangelical Christianity, and save souls from perdi- 
tion. ‘ His unsullied name,” Dr. Tyng assures us, “ has been 
connected with nearly every Christian enterprise of our age as 
an active and useful agent and patron.” We have not been able, 
however, to sympathize with the language in which his personal 
piety is often expressed, nor do we believe that out of the circle 
of pietists to whom a consecrated set of phrases have a saving 

‘sound, these volumes will do much to awaken a healthy religious 
spirit. A biography like Channing’s or Ware’s, acts as a manly 
and cheering call to come up, out of the lowlands of self andsin, 
to the plane of healthful life ; but to our ears, the kind of Jan- 
guage in which Mr. Bickersteth paints life, sounds hollow and se- 
pulchral. His heart was pure, his deeds were good; he was a 
faithful servant in the field of action ; but he was not made to aid 
religion in the realm of thought. His pages show very little 
mental vitality, and where the reader is out of sympathy with his 
theology, often have the effect of cant. 


22. Drayton: A story of American Life. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1851. 


The dedication of this book is as follows: ‘“* My Dear O!—To 
please you I wrote this book; to please myself I dedicate it to 
you.” Ifthe author’s taste coincides with ours, he will like the 
dedication vastly better than the novel. 


23. Io: A Tale of the Olden Fane. By K. Barton. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1851. 


This book has been called by some one “ a most exquisite tale.” 
We do not know from pérsonal perusal of its contents, whether the 
judgement is deserved or not; but the usual excellence of the 
works of fiction which we have read from the press of Messrs. 
Appleton is certainly an influence in its favor. 


24. Forest Life and Forest Trees: comprising Winter Camp Life 
among the Loggers, and Wild-wood Adventure. ‘With descriptions of 
lumbering operations on the various rivers of Maine and New Bruns- 
big By John S. Springer. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

This volume takes one out of civilization, and puts the mind 
and the imagination in contact with aboriginal nature almost as 
effectually as ** Robinson Crusoe.” It was written to call attention 
to the adventures, hardships, and genera! mode of life of the lum- 
bermen in the Maine forests. ‘The portionof the volume devoted 
to forest trees is not what we expected and hoped to find it. The 
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most meagre description is given of afew of the common pro- 
ducts of our woods, unenlivened by any poetic feeling, or appre- 
hension of the spiritual worth and correspondences of trees. 
We read, not long since, a letter in a prominent Orthodox 
newspaper, from Rey. Henry Ward Beecher, upon oaks and 
elms, which was worthy of the subject, and which makes us wish 
that he would give us a volume of dendrology. The chapters of : 
Mr. Springer’s work, devoted to camp and river life, however, are 
very interesting. Though not elegantly or carefully written, they 
are sprightly, and the many anecdotes sprinkled over the pages 
are well told. It is valuable to get sympathy with various kinds 
of life ; especially valuable for clergymen, and this volume will 
refresh the jaded nerves of the recluse student as though’a breath 
from the Aroostook stirred the air of his study. 


We have also received the following books which we have not 
room to notice in this number of our Review. 


Elfin Land, and other poems. By Benjamin West Ball. Boston: 
James Munroe & Co. 1851. 


Travels and Adventures in Mexico: in the course of journeys of 
upwards of 2500 miles, performed on foot; giving an account of the 
manners and customs of the people, and the agricultural and mineral 
resources of that country. By William W. Carpenter, late of the U. 
S. Army. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1851. 


Our Campaign ; or Thoughts on the Career of Life. By E. Win- 
chester Reynolds. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1851. 


Posthumous Poems of William Motherwell. Now just collected. 
Boston: Ticknor, Reed, and Fields. 1851. 








